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Adolph  S*  Ochs  Dies  In  78th  Year 

Distinguished  Publisher  of  New  York  Times  Stricken  Suddenly  In  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Scene  of  His  First  Success — ^Tributes  Pour  In  From  All  Parts  of 
Globe — Present  Executives  Will  Direct  His  Renowned  Newspaper 

The  world  of  journalism  mourned  a  member  of  the  little  luncheon  party.  At  Mr.  Ochs’s  bedside  when  he  died  out  the  morning  with  cheerful  repartee 
this  week  the  death  of  one  of  its  Mr.  Walker  ioined  them.  were  Colonel  Ochs  and  Mrs.  Milton  reminiscent  of  his  younger  days. 


1-  this  week  ,the  death  of  one  of  its 
great  leaders — Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Although  Mr.  Ochs  was  77  years  old 
and  had  been  in  failing  health  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  his  sudden  death  April  8 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  amid  the  scenes 
of  his  tirst  venture  and  success  as  a 
publisher,  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to 
the  journalistic  profession  and  to  citi- 
lens  in  every  walk  of  life. 

An  overwhelming  flood  of  messages 
expressing  sorrow  and  appreciation 
was  being  received  by  the  Times  and 
the  publisher’s  family  this  week.  Indi¬ 
viduals  in  all  occupations  showered 
every  honor  they  could  bestow. 

The  Times  was  in  deep  mourning, 
with  flags  at  half-mast  on  its  building 
on  West  43d  street,  and  with  black 
drapery  over  the  facade. 

Although  stunned  by  Mr.  Ochs’s 
death,  executives  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  the  management 
of  the  Times  would  remain  unchanged. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  in  recent  years, 
because  of  failing  health,  Mr.  Ochs  has 
had  little  to  do  with  the  actual  man¬ 
agement  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Ochs  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Ochs; 
by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
btfger;  a  brother,  Milton  B.  Ochs  of 
C^ttanooga;  three  sisters.  Miss  Nan¬ 
nie  Ochs  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Harry  C. 
Adler  of  Chattanooga  and  Mrs.  Ber¬ 
nard  Talimer  of  Philadelphia,  and  four 
grandchildren,  Marian,  Ruth,  Judith  and 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger. 

Mr.  Ochs  suffered  a  cerebral  hem¬ 
orrhage  at  1 :45  p.  m.,  Monday,  while 
at  lunch  in  a  Chattanooga  restaurant. 
So  quietly  as  to  be  unobserved  by  his 
companions  he  passed  into  unconscious¬ 
ness  from  which  he  did  not  rally.  He 
was  taken  to  the  Newell  Sanitarium, 
where  he  died  at  4:10  p.  m. 

“nie  end  of  the  publisher’s  long  and 
active  career  came  after  he  had  oppor- 
teiity  once  more  to  visit  his  associates 
of  the  staff  of  the  Chattanooga  Times. 
whose  success  imder  his  direction  made 
that  of  the  New  York  Times  possible. 
Because  of  illness  he  had  not  been  able 
to  visit  Chattanooga  during  the  past 

Idiree  years. 

Apparently  in  renewed  health  and  in 
Viendid  spirits,  Mr.  Ochs  visited  the 
office  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning.  He  greeted  the  per- 
•onnel  in  each  department,  lingering  to 
that  with  some  who  had  been  with  the 
•wpaper  39  years  ago  when  he  left 
Chatonooga  to  risk  his  all  on  the  ex- 
fcuion  of  his  editorial  and  business 
idnciples  to  New  York. 

_  Active  to  the  last,  after  he  had  vis¬ 
aed  with  his  friends  and  associates  on 
die  paper,  he  went  to  the  office  of  his 

Iaephew,  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  general 
■^ger  of  the  Chattanooga  Times. 
tW  became  immersed  in  a  discussion 
•i  details  of  the  paper’s  affairs,  .and 
Mr.  Ochs  was  so  interested  that  he  al- 
■wed  his  luncheon  hour  to  slip  past, 
h  was  about  1  o’clock  before  he  ended 
■c  tfscussion  to  start  for  lunch. 

With  his  brother,  Colonel  Milton  B. 
2^,  and  Miss  Cunningham,  a  nurse, 
■r.  Ochs  set  out  for  a  restaurant. 
|M^ng  on  the  way  to  enter  the  office 
E.  Walker,  editor  of  the  Chat¬ 
tooga  Times,  whom  he  asked  to  be 


a  member  of  the  little  luncheon  party. 
Mr.  Walker  joined  them. 

Chatting  pleasantly,  the  group  took 
their  seats  in  the  restaurant,  and  there 


Adolph 

was  no  indication  of  illness  on  the  part 
of  the  host  until  the  menu  cards  were 
brought.  Colonel  Ochs  asked  his  brother 
what  he  intended  to  eat.  He  received 
no  reply.  Colonel  Ochs  raised  his  voice. 

Then  the  others  became  aware  that, 
without  having  uttered  a  sound,  the 
publisher  had  suffered  a  stroke  that  had 
rendered  him  unconscious.  Miss  Cun¬ 
ningham  administered  a  hypodermic  in¬ 
jection.  Colonel  Ochs  and  Mr.  Walker 
hurriedly  summoned  physicians  and  an 
ambulance,  which  carried  Mr.  Ochs  to 
the  sanitarium. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Newell,  Dr.  Charles 
Roberts  Thomas,  a  specialist,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  physicians  were  called  in  to 
attend  him.  Oxygen  treatment  was  ap¬ 
plied,  but  every  effort  at  resuscitation 
failed,  and  he  died  without  having  re¬ 
gained  consciousness.  The  physicians 
said  that  the  stroke  had  been  one  from 
which  he  could  never  have  recovered 
his  physical  strength,  even  if  medical 
treatment  had  succeeded  in  prolonging 
life.  • 


B.  Ochs;  his  sister,  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Mr.  Ochs’s  body  was  taken  to  the 
Adler,  and  Mr.  Adler;  his  granddaugh-  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adler,  which  he 

a!id  Mrs.  Ochs  had  occupied  during 
their  long  residence  in  Chattanooga. 

For  four  hours  on  April  9  the  body 
lay  in  state  at  the  Julius  and  Bertha 
Ochs  Memorial  Temple  in  Chattanooga, 
which  Mr.  Ochs  had  erected  in  memory 
of  his  parents.  Sorrowing  thousands 
filed  slowly  past  the  bier  in  almost  an 
unbroken  stream. 

Simple  funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  Memorial  Temple  in  Chattanooga 
at  9 :30  a.  m.,  April  10.  Mayor  E.  D. 
Bass  issued  a  proclamation  requesting 
that  no  business  be  conducted  in  the 
city  during  the  funeral  services.  Banks 
and  all  public  buildings,  as  well  as 
many  business  houses  were  closed  dur¬ 
ing  the  services.  Transportation  was 
stopped  for  five  minutes. 

Within  the  temple  every  seat  was 
taken  and  scores  stood  along  the  teck 
and  sides  of  the  beautiful  auditorium. 
Rabbi  Abraham  Feinstein  of  Mizpah 
Congregation  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  McCallie  of  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  jointly  conducted  the 
impressive  service. 

From  7  o’clock  on,  two  and  a  half 
hours  before  the  opening  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  old  friends  and  admirers  had 
visited  the  temple  to  view  his  features 
for  the  last  time.  He  lay  in  a  simple 
gray  coffin  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit. 

Shortly  before  9  o’clock  the  coffin 
was  closed  and  the  stream  of  visitors 
of  every  age,  creed  and  walk  of  life 
was  directed  to  the  seats  of  the  edifice. 
It  quickly  filled  to  its  capacity,  while 
a  dense  throng  remained  outside  the 
doors  seeking  entrance. 

Floral  offerings  in  profusion  filled 
the  forward  end  of  Uie  auditorium. 
Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
service  there  arrived  a  box  from  the 
White  House  containing  a  spray  of 
red  roses  and  snapdragons,  accompanied 
by  the  cards  of  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

The  members  of  the  Ochs  family 
who  were  able  to  be  present  occupied 
seats  at  the  front  of  the  auditorium  on 
5.  Ochs  the  right  side  and  the  honorary  pall¬ 

bearers  were  on  the  left.  The  mem- 
ter.  Miss  Marian  Sulzberger  of  New  bers  of  the  family  present  were  Colonel 
York,  who  made  the  trip  from  New  Milton  B.  Ochs,  his  brother,  and  Mrs. 
York  with  him;  his  nephew,  Adolph  Milton  B.  Ochs;  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Adler, 
Shelby  Ochs,  and  Mrs.  Ochs;  Rabbi  his  sister,  and  Mr.  Adler;  Colonel 
Abraham  Feinstein  of  Julius  and  Ber-  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  newhew,  and  Mrs. 
tha  Ochs  Memorial  Temple,  and  his  Adler;  Miss  Marian  Sulzberger,  old- 


nurse,  Miss  Cunningham. 


est  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Ochs,  who 


Arriving  in  Chattanooga  the  night  accompanied  him  to  Chattanooga  on 
before,  Mr.  Ochs  spent  the  night  at  Sunday;  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  nephew, 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adler.  He  and  his  wife  and  son,  Martin  Shelby 
arose  in  the  morning  apparently  in  full  Ochs ;  Harry  Wise,  brother  of  Mrs. 
strength  and  ate  his  usual  br^fast.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  and  Mrs.  Wise,  and 
Mr.  Ochs  had  looked  forward  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Wise,  Jr. 
weeks  to  a  visit  to  the  offices  of  the  A  group  of  Negro  family  servants 
Chattanooga  Times,  his  interest  in  were  seated  behind  the  family, 
which  never  diminished.  His  family  As  those  in  the  gathering  were 
and  friends  had  been  apprehensive  over  taking  their  seats  Miss  Emily  Relfe, 
his  ability  to  withstand  the  railroad  trip  organist,  played,  and  at  9.30  o’cloc^ 
from  New  York,  but  he  seemed  to  be  she  opened  the  service  with  Chopin’s 
in  good  physical  condition  when  he  “Funeral  March.” 
reached  this  city.  He  greeted  mem-  Without  regard  to  race  or  creed,  or- 
bers  of  his  family  circle  with  enthu-  ganizations  and  individuals  hastened  to 
siasm,  giving  no  indication  of  danger-  shower  every  honor  they  could  con-r 
ous  weariness.  To  expressions  of  sur-  fer  on  the  man  who  was  fondly  known 
prise  and  pleasure  over  his  seeming  as  Chattanooga’s  “citizen  emeritus.”  > 
hearty  appearance,  he  replied  through-  One  of  the  most  touching  tributes 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  13,  1935 


came  from  the  Congregation  of  B'nai 
Zion,  an  orthodox  congregation,  which, 
although  Mr.  Ochs  was  a  member  of  a 
reform  congregation,  requested  that  the 
funeral  cortege  should  pass  its  build¬ 
ing,  so  that  its  rabbi,  Israel  Gerstein, 
might  confer  his  blessing  on  it. 

After  making  the  detour,  the  funeral 
procession  went  directly  to  the  Termi¬ 
nal  Station,  where  the  coffin  was  placed 
aboard  Southern  Railway  Train  42, 
which  left  Chattanooga  at  11:20  a.  m. 
and  arrived  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
in  New  York  at  12 :05  p.  ni.,  Thursday. 

At  City  Hall  in  New  York  April  10, 
Mayor  La  Guardia  proclaimed  a  period 
of  public  mourning  from  noon  April  11 
to  noon  April  12.  Flags  on  all  city 
buildings  were  at  half  staff. 

In  Albany,  the  .As.sembly  adjourned 
out  of  respect  for  Mr.  Ochs  and  the 
Senate  stood  in  silent  tribute  for  one 
minute. 

In  Washington,  a  eulogy  of  Mr.  Ochs 
was  delivered  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  Representative  John  J.  Dela¬ 
ney  of  New  York. 

Plans  for  the  funeral  services  in  New 
York  were  being  completed  as  Editor 
&  Publisher  went  to  press.  The  ser¬ 
vices  are  to  be  held  at  Temple  Emanu- 
El,  Fifth  avenue  and  65th  street,  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  Friday,  April  12. 

The  following  order  of  services  is 
being  followed : 

Organ  Prelude:  Funeral  March, 

Mendelssohn 

Reading  of  Psalm  24..  Rev.  Dr.  S.H.  Goldenson 
"I  set  the  Lord  always  before  me” 

(Shivisi)  . Spicker 

Cantor  and  Choir 

Reading:  Psalm  90  and  Book  of  Job, 

Chapter  29  . Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Goldenson 

“‘Trust  in  the  Lord” . Handel 

Choir 

Reading:  Psalm  23  and  Concluding 

Prayer  . Rev.  Dr.  Jonah  B.  Wise 

Recessional:  “In  Thee,  O  Lord,  have 

I  trusted”  . Handel 

Choir 

The  full  Emanu-El  choir,  conducted 
by  Lazare  Saminsky,  director  of  music 
at  Temple  Emanu-El;  Rev.  Moses 
Rudinov,  cantor,  and  Gottfried  H. 
Federlein,  organist,  participated  in  the 
services. 

The  body  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  a 
mausoleum  built  by  Mr.  Ochs  in  Tem¬ 
ple  Israel  Cemetery  at  Mount  Hope  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  not 
far  from  Mr.  Ochs’s  home  in  White 
Plains. 

Honorary  pallbearers  who  will  serve 
at  the  services  in  Temple  Emanu-El 
are: 

J.  DONALD  ADAMS,  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review. 

STEPHEN  BAKER,  honorary  chairman  of 
the  board.  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Com¬ 
pany. 

EDWARD  D.  BASS,  Mayor  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

GILBERT  BETTMAN,  former  Attorney 
General  of  Ohio. 

DON  U.  BRIDGE,  advertising  director,  the 
New  York  Times. 

SPENCER  BRODNEY,  editor  of  Current 
History. 

PETER  M.  BRQWN,  secretary  of  Mr.  Ochs. 
Dr.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University, 

Dr.  JOSEPH  COLLINS,  physician  and 
author. 

ALFRED  A.  COOK  of  Cook,  Nathan,  Leh¬ 
man  &  Greenberg,  attorneys. 

HOWARD  DAVIS,  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
JOHN  W.  DAVIS,  former  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain. 

M.  HARTLEY  DODGE,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Remington  Arms  Company. 
DONALD  W.  ELLSWORTH,  editor  of  the 
Annalist. 

Dr.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  associate  editor,  the 
New  York  Times. 

LUCIEN  FRANCK  of  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment,  the  New  York  Times. 

WALTER  E.  FREW,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Com  Exchange  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY,  business  manager 
of  the  Sun. 

THOMAS  H.  FRYER  of  the  business  office 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

CHARLES  M.  GRAVES,  rotogravure  editor, 
the  New  York  Times. 

Dr.  ALEXANDER  GUERRY,  president  of 
the  University  of  Chattanooga. 

CHARLES  F.  HART,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  New  York  Times. 

EDWARD  A.  HEGI,  cashier,  the  New  York 
Times. 

DAVID  F.  HOUSTON,  president  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
CLARK  HOWELL,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 


Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  Mrs.  Ochs,  photographed  as  they  celebrated  their  50th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary,  Feb.  28,  1933,  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  They  were  married  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Feb.  28,  1883.  The  anniversary  was  marked  by  the  receipt  of  mesMges 
of  felicitation  from  leading  figures  throughout  the  nation,  including  President 
Hoover  and  President-Elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Details  of  the  steps  taken  by  Mr. 
Ochs  in  mounting  to  the  topmost  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  journalism  and  public 
esteem  are  well  known  in  the  newspaper 
world. 

Mr.  Ochs  was  born  at  Cincinnati  on 
March  12,  1858.  His  father,  Julius 
Ochs,  was  an  officer  in  the  Union  Army 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  family 
moved  to  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

At  eleven  Adolph,  the  eldest  boy,  had 
to  go  to  work.  He  became  office  boy 
for  Captain  William  Rule,  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  Chronicle. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  youth 
shuttled  about  but  always  returned  to 
Knoxville.  He  worked  for  a  while  in 
a  Providence  grocery  owned  by  two 
uncles.  He  went  back  to  Knoxville  to 
be  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store.  Early  in 
1872  he  went  back  to  the  Chronicle  as 
printer’s  devil. 

When  he  was  17  years  old  he  left 
Knoxville  and  became  a  printer  on  the 
Louisville  Courier- J  ournal  for  six 
months,  but  Knoxville  was  his  home, 
and  he  could  not  remain  away.  He 
returned  and  worked  on  the  Tribune 
just  established  as  a  rival  to  his  old 
paper,  the  Chronicle.  He  was  a  printer, 
then  a  reporter  and  then  assistant  to 
Franc  M.  Paul,  the  business  manager. 
But  already  his  ambitions  were  turning 
southward.  He  saw  that  Chattanooga, 
a  railroad  center  in  the  midst  of  rich 
mineral  deposits,  was  a  promising  city. 
With  Colonel  J.  E.  MacGowan,  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Knoxville  Trib¬ 
une,  he  planned  to  organize  a  newspaper 
to  compete  with  the  Chattanooga  Times, 
then  decadent. 

But  Mr.  Paul,  their  colleague,  an¬ 
ticipated  them  and  established  the 
Chattanooga  Dispatch.  He  engaged 
Mr.  Ochs  and  Colonel  MacGowan  in 
the  fall  of  1877,  Colonel  MacGowan  as 
editor  and  Mr.  Ochs  as  advertising 
solictor.  This  newspaper  failed.  Mr. 
Ochs  was  appointed  receiver,  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  dreary 
business  of  liqui^ting  its  debts,  he 
published  a  city  directory  of  (^t- 
tanooga.  He  did  this  so  that  he 
could  eat;  he  did  all  the  work  but 


EDWIN  L.  JAMES,  managing  editor,  the 
New  York  Times. 

DAVID  H.  JOSEPH,  city  editor.  New  York 
Times. 

Governor  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN  of  New 
York. 

Judge  IRVING  LEHMAN  of  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals. 

LESTER  MARKEL,  Sunday  editor,  the  New 
York  Time*. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  THOMAS  S.  McCALLIE, 
pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

RAYMOND  H.  McCAW,  night  managing 
editor,  the  New  York  Times. 

Dr.  JULIAN  MORGENSTERN,  president 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  former  Ambassa 
dor  to  Turkey. 

GODFREY  N.  NELSON,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company. 

FRANK  B.  NOYES,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

ROLLO  OGDEN,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Z.  C.  PATTEN,  president  of  the  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chattanooga. 

WILLIAM  A.  PENNEY,  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Times. 
MAX  J.  H.  ROSSBACH  of  J.  H.  Rossbach 
&  Brothers,  Inc. 

CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB,  chairman,  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  Corporation 
F.  J.  SENSENBRENNER,  president  of  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  and  president 
of  the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 

Former  Governor  ALFRED  E.  SMITH. 
WILLIAM  S.  SPEED,  manufacturer,  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

WALTER  S.  SULLIVAN  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  BENTLEY  SQUIER,  surgeon. 
PERCY  S.  STRAUS,  president  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co. 

SAMUEL  UNTERMYER,  attorney. 

CARR  V.  VAN  ANDA,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

LAPSLEY  G.  WALKER,  former  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times. 

WALDO  WALKER,  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

HARRY  H.  WEINSTOCK,  auditor  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

OWEN  D.  YOUNG,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Long-trusted  associates  and  members 
of  Mrs.  Ochs’  family  will  carry  on  the 
publication  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Chattanooga  Times. 


the  binding.  He  collected  the  data, 
wrote  it,  set  the  type,  read  the  proof 
and  printed  it  on  a  hand  press. 

When  the  publisher  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times,  then  on  its  last  legs,  was 
looking  around  for  a  purchaser  his 
eyes  fell  on  Mr.  Ochs. 

He  would  sell  the  paper,  he  said,  for 
$800,  if  Mr.  Ochs  would  assume  the 
paper’s  debts  of  $1,500.  Mr  Ochs 
did  not  have  $800,  but  he  borrowed 
$250  and  bought  a  half-interest  in 
the  Times,  stipulating  that  his  half 
should  control  the  paper.  He  as¬ 
sumed  the  $1,500  debts  and  became 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  on  July 
2,  1878.  His  working  capital  was 
$37.50. 

Then  and  there  he  enunciated  the 
principles  which  he  followed  through¬ 
out  his  publishing  career.  He  never 
altered  them;  he  enlarged  and  elabo¬ 
rated  them  as  his  resources  allowed, 
but  his  theory  of  newspaper  publisf 
ing  was  delineated,  once  and  for  all 
when  he  was  20  years  old. 

The  first  year  was  hard  yet  the  paper 
showed  a  profit,  with  gross  receipts 
of  $12,000  and  expenses  of  $10,()()0, 
including  $90'J  for  Mr.  Ochs’s  living. 
Mr.  Ochs’s  brothers,  George  and  Mu- 

ton,  came  to  work  as  reporters  and 
two  years  after  he  had  bought  half 
the  paper  Mr.  Ochs  was  able  to  buy 
the  rest  of  it.  In  1878  he  might  have 
liad  it  for  $400;  in  1880  he  had  to 
pay  $5,500.  He  had  only  himself  to 
blame;  the  increment  in  value  was  due 
to  his  own  work. 

Mr.  Ochs  was  a  publisher  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga  for  18  years  during  which  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  city’s  first  citizens.  He 
always  regarded  Chattanooga  as  his 
home  town  and  none  of  the  honors 
which  came  to  hime  later  gratified  him 
more  than  the  title  of  Citizen  Emerhui 
of  Chattanooga,  which  was  conferred 
on  July,  1928,  on  his  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  as  proprietor  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times. 

Mr.  Ochs’s  only  public  office  was  a 
membership  on  the  Chattanooga  School 
Board  in  1^  and  1885.  He  was  active, 

too,  in  promoting  civic  improvements, 
of  which  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
was  the  Chickamauga  National  Park. 

Mr.  Ochs  was  38  years  old  when 
he  came  to  New  York  City.  His  com¬ 
ing  was  fortuitous.  Leopold  Wal- 
lach,  a  New  York  lawyer,  telegraphed 
him  that  “the  opportunity  of  your 
life  lies  before  you.”  The  opportunity 
which  Mr.  Wallach  envisioned  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  New  York 
Times.  He  was  thinking  that  Mr. 
Ochs  might  be  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Mercury. 

As  soon  as  he  discovered  what  the 
opportunity  was  he  declined  it.  But 
he  heard  about  the  Times,  then  called 
“the  most  picturesque  ruin  in  journal¬ 
ism.”  He  went  back  to  Chattanooga, 
but  almost  at  once  received  a  telegram 
advising  him  that  the  Times  might  be 
bought  for  no  great  sum. 

But  Mr.  Ochs  was  dubious.  He 
lacked  confidence  in  himself.  “I’m 
not  a  big  enough  man  for  the  job," 
he  told  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  who  had 
urged  him  to  buy  the  Times. 

“Don’t  tell  anybody  and  they’ll 
never  find  it  out,”  Kohlsaat  replied. 

The  Times  was  a  financial  sieve, 
losing  $1,000  a  day,  with  outstanding 
obligations  of  $300,000.  Plan  after 
plan  was  made  to  reorganize  it.  Geo^ 
Jones,  who  founded  the  paper  with 
Henry  J.  Raymond  in  1851,  had  di«l 
in  1891,  and  finally  the  paper  was  sold 
by  his  heirs  to  a  company  headed  by 
Charles  R.  Miller,  the  editor,  who  was 
unable  to  check  the  losses. 

An  interview  was  arranged  between 
Mr.  Ochs  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  afW 
they  talked  Mr.  Miller  was  convinced 
that  the  Times  had  found  its  savior. 

A  receiver  was  appointed  while  ^ 
Ochs  worked  out  his  own  plan  for  w 
reorganization  of  the  paper.  He  ob¬ 
tain^  the  consent  of  the  stockhddefl 
and  the  property  was  transferred  f(^ 
ally  to  him  on  August  18,  1896.  The 
New  York  Times  Company  was  or^ 
ized  with  10,000  shares  of  capital  sto® 
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jnd  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000.  Mr.  Ochs 
himself,  with  all  the  money  he  had  and 
all  he  could  borrow,  bought  $75,000 
worth  of  IjoikIs.  which  carried  with  them 
1,125  shares  of  stock.  Of  the  rest, 
3,876  shares,  just  enough  to  make  the 
5,001  for  an  absolute  majority,  were  put 
into  escrow  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Ochs 
when  the  paper  had  paid  its  way  for 
three  con^ecutive  years.  His  control 
was  to  be  absolute  from  the  first,  it  was 
nndersUKxl,  his  investment  was  only  the 
$75,000,  but  that  was  all  his  resources 
and  all  his  credit. 

Within  four  years  he  had  the  5,001 
shares.  The  stock  then  was  priced  at 
$10  a  share ;  in  recent  years  it  has  sold 
ior  $6,000  a  share. 

Mr.  Ochs’s  imprint  soon  was  on  his 
new  property.  His  salutory  an¬ 
nouncement,  on  August  19,  1896. 

promised  to  conduct  "a  high-standard 
newspaper,  clean,  dignified  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  for  thoughtful,  pureminded 
people.”  Mr.  Ochs  distilled  into  one 
terse  phrase — “.All  the  News  That’s  fit 
to  Print” — his  publishing  creed,  enun¬ 
ciated  in  Chattanooga  eighteen  years 
before.  This  phrase  was  printed  first 
on  Octoloer  25,  1896,  and  has  appeared 
on  the  newspaper’s  front  page  ever  since 
The  paper  gained  steadily  under  Mr. 
Ochs  for  two  years  and  then  ran  into 
a  crisis  which  almost  undid  his  work 
of  rebuilding  the  paper.  The  Spanish- 
■Mnerican  War  came  along.  “The 
limes”  did  not  have  the  money  to  spend 
to  cover  it  properly.  Hearst,  Pulitzer 
and  Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  spent  vast 
>u^  on  their  correspondents  and  made 
tains  in  circulation.  “The  Times”  had 
Its  back  to  tl:e  wall.  Mr.  Ochs  gambled. 
On  October  10,  1898,  he  cut  the  price 
of  the  paper  from  2  cents  to  1  cent. 
This  kill-or-cure  treatment  of  the 
paper’s  difficulties  had  a  fortunate  out¬ 
come.  The  circulation  jumped  in  a 
year  from  25.000  to  76,000,  an  unprec¬ 
edented  gain  for  a  conservative  news¬ 
paper.  Advertising  revenue,  which  had 
fallen  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
because  of  widespread  fear  that  Cer- 
tera’s  fleet  might  capture  New  York, 
^  back  with  a  rush  after  the  defeat 
of  Spain. 

Mr.  Ochs  purchased  the  Philadelphia 
in  1901,  later  merged  it  with  the 
^Udelphia  Ledger  which  he  ran  until 
W2,  when  he  sold  it.  His  success  with 
®e  New  York  paper  made  it  a  tempta- 
txm  to  establish  a  chain  of  newspapers, 


When  Mr.  Ochs  donned  cap  and  gown  at  New  York  University  in  the  spring 
of  1926.  His  escort  is  Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee,  and  Speaker  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  is  the  smiling  figure  following,  both  of  whom  have  since  died.  The 
inset  is  from  a  photograph  made  shortly  before  Mr.  Ochs  purchased  the  New 
York  Times.  (Left)  Mr.  Ochs  as  a  13-year-old  printer’s  devil.  (Right)  Mr. 

Ochs  as  publisher  of  Chattanooga  Times. 


but  he  deci.led  that  one  was  enough. 

.As  the  Times  prospered,  Mr.  Ochs 
turned  the  profits  back  into  its  opera¬ 
tion.  On  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
ownership  in  1921,  he  announced  that 
the  gross  receipts  since  he  had  been 
publisher  were  SKKMKIO.IKH),  of  which 
only  $.3,750.(i(M> — an  average  of  $125,- 
000  a  year — had  been  withdrawn  as  divi¬ 
dends  to  stockholders.  .All  the  rest  had 
gone  back  into  the  paper. 

.As  enterprises  related  to  the  news¬ 
paper  but  independent  of  it,  Mr.  Ochs 
established  The  .liiiialist,  a  weekly 
financial  review:  Current  History,  a 
monthly  survey  of  world  affairs,  which 
was  edited  for  a  long  time  by  his 
brother,  the  late  (ieorge  W.  Ochs 
Oakes,  and  The  Midweek  Pictorial. 
Since  1913  “The  New  A'ork  Times  In¬ 
dex,”  a  cross-reference  of  all  stories 
in  the  newspaper,  had  lieen  published. 

When  Mr.  Ochs  bought  “The  Times” 
its  office  was  in  Park  Row,  the  old 
“Newspaper  Row,”  but  under  his  tute¬ 
lage  the  paper  outgrew  its  quarters  and 
in  1905  Mr.  Ochs  built  and  opened  the 
twenty-eight-story  building  at  Broad¬ 
way  and  Forty-second  Street,  which 
gave  its  name  to  Times  Square.  Later 


the  annex,  at  229  West  Forty-third 
Street,  where  the  newspaper  is  now 
published,  was  built. 

His  town  house  was  at  308  West 
Seventy-fifth  Street,  and  he  had  a 
summer  home  at  Bolton,  on  Lake 
(ieorge,  the  former  estate  of  George 
lAister  Peabody.  In  1931  he  bought 
an  estate  in  White  Plains. 

In  the  management  of  the  Times  and 
the  Chattanooga  Times  Mr.  Ochs  had 
long  been  assisted  by  an  able  group  of 
business  and  editorial  executives. 

Col.  Julius  Ochs  .Adler,  nephew  of 
Mr.  Ochs,  who  had  assumed  many  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  business  office  prior 
to  the  recent  death  of  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager,  took  general  charge 
of  business  direction  after  Mr.  Wiley’s 
deatli.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
Times  since  1914  and  has  been  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  since  1919,  after 
his  return  from  France  as  a  major  of 
infantry.  He  is  42  years  old. 

.Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  son-in-law 
of  Mr.  Ochs,  has  been  associated  with 
the  Times  since  his  return  from  war 
service  in  1919,  and  has  been  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  several  years.  He  is  43  years 
old.  Mr.  Sulzberger  was  married  to 


Miss  Iphigenie  Bertha  Ochs  in  1917. 
They  have  three  daughters  and  one  son. 
He  has  been  active  in  all  departments 
of  the  newspaper. 

Rollo  Ogden,  editor  of  the  Times 
since  the  death  of  Charles  R.  Miller  in 
1922,  has  had  a  l^ng  and  distinguished 
life  in  journalism.  He  is  79  years  of 
age  and  began  his  career  as  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  in  1881.  After  service 
in_  two  Cleveland  churches  and  as  a 
missionary  in  Mexico,  he  entered  liter¬ 
ary  work  in  1887,  joining  the  New 
York  Ez'cniny  Post  in  1891  and  becom¬ 
ing  its  editor  in  1903.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1920. 

Dr.  John  Huston  Finley,  associate 
editor  of  the  Times  since  1921,  has 
spent  most  of  his  71  years  in  journalism 
and  education.  He  was  president  of 
Knox  College  from  1892  to  1899  and  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
from  1903  to  1913,  advancing  from  that 
post  to  become  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  and  president 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  resigned  in  1921  to  join  the 
Times.  He  has  also  served  "«  editor  of 
Harper  s  Weekly  and  of  Nelson’s  En¬ 
cyclopedia. 

Edwin  L.  James  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  three  years  ago  after 
many  years  of  distinctive  service  as  a 
foreign  correspondent. 

Mr.  James,  born  in  Virginia  in  1890, 
joined  the  Baltimore  Sun  in  1910,  and 
during  the  next  four  years  worked  as 
a  reporter  tnd  copy-reader  on  the  Pitts- 
buryh  Dispatch  and  .dlbany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  going  to  the  Times  in 
1915.  In  1918,  he  went  to  Europe  as 
Times  correspondent  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
remained  in  Paris  until  1925,  building 
the  Times  European  news  service.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years  he  was  traveling 
European  correspondent.  He  returned 
to  New  York  in  1930  as  assistant  to  F. 
T.  Birchall,  then  acting  managing  editor 
and  now  European  correspondent. 

Active  direction  as  general  manager 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times  has  been  for 
several  years  in  the  hands  of  Adolph 
Shelby  ()chs,  nephew  of  the  Times’  pub¬ 
lisher  and  son  of  Col.  Milton  B.  Ochs, 
now  vice-president  of  the  Chattanooga 
company  after  many  years  active  service 
as  its  managing  ^itor.  Harry  C. 
Adler,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Ochs  and 
father  of  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  was 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  for 
many  years  and  is  still  active. 
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KROCK  TELLS  OF  OCHS’  “CAUTIOUS 
DARING”  IN  PLANNING  PAPER 


Washington  Correspondent  of  Times  Traces  Great  Daily’s  Hand¬ 
ling  of  Fine  Relationship  Between  News  and  Advertising — 
Publisher  Disapproved  of  Freaks,  Stunts  and  Prizes 


the  employes,  he  would  make  “a  very  by  that  curious  subconscious  knowledge 
>ubstantial  contribution.”  of  the  need  for  its  exercise  that  is 

Expanding  to  his  theme,  Mr.  Ochs  one  of  the  puzzles  of  psychology,  Mr. 
said,  had  he  been  in  New  York  during  Ochs  had  a  way  of  tlir owing  otf  imu- 
the  hearings,  he  would  have  entered  the  merable  suggestions  to  his  associates 
case  as  an  expert  witness  to  testify  that  in  his  persistent  effort  to  find  a  better 
the  newspapers — morning  and  evening  way  of  doing  things.  Some  of  these 


By  ARTHUR  KROCK 

(In  response  to  a  request  from  Editor  &  Pl'blisher,  the  folloieiny  article 
about  Mr.  Ochs  as  a  publisher  has  been  written  by  the  ll'ashington  correspondent 
of  the  \ezif  1  ork  Times,  who  is  also  one  of  its  editors.) 

JN  an  effort  to  _Mrry  out  your  assign-  his  texts  for  every  change  in  or  addition 


ment  specifically,  I  shall' confine  this 
writing  to  observations  of  Mr.  Ochs  as 
the  chief  of  all 


Arthur  Krock 


the  activities  that 
go  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  each  day  of 
the  New  York 
Times.  His  kind¬ 
liness,  his  charm, 
his  humor  and 
his  love  and  com¬ 
passion  for  people 
have  elsewhere 
been  dwelt  upon, 
and  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  for  many 
\ears  to  come. 

The  space 
which  stretches 


to  the  structure. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  portrait 
of  a  cautious  man,  but  Mr.  Ochs  was 
not  cautious.  There  are  no  generalities 
for  genius.  He  was  daring.  He  took 
enormous  chances.  But  he  never  trifled 
with  what  I;e  conceived  to  be  the  public 
welfare,  which  he  unquestioningly 


-had  great  value.  He  would  have 
agreed  to  raise  $5,000,000  to  finance  a 
cooperative  employes  project,  and 
backed  the  papers  until  problems  of 
management  and  economies  had  been 
met.  He  thought  it  possible  to  have 
saved  annually  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000  in  operating  expense.  As 
an  example:  he  would  have  cut  out 
many  columns  of  financial  news  which 
the  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune  cov¬ 
ered  in  detail,  and  eliminate  the  Sunday 
magazine. 

VVhat  he  had  in  mind,  said  Mr.  Ochs, 
was  a  newspaper  patterned  along  the 
lines  of  the  Daily  .Mail,  and  this  he 


l)etween  his  living  presence  at  the  Times 
and  now  is  so  brief  that  impressions 
still  overlap  one  another.  They  do  not 
stand  out  clearly  as  they  will  to  any  of 
us  who  worked  under  his  direction, 
even  though  for  the  past  two  years  he 
had  largely  relinquished  active  super¬ 
vision.  The  hurt  of  the  personal  loss 
concentrates  thought  in  the  heart  rather 
tlian  in  the  mind. 

.  ^•^f  from  such  reflection  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  Mr.  (Jehs  emerges  as 
the  permanent  newspaper-builder.  Im¬ 
mediate  successes,  even  in  that  first 
and  accurate  and  comprehensive  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  news  for  which  he  strove, 
he  accepted  mildly.  It  was  for  the 
long  pull  that  he  built  the  great  Times 
machine,  patiently,  slowl)'  and — above 
all — carefully.  He  tested  every  rivet, 
every  scrap  of  oak  and  steel  that  went 
into  the  construction  of  what  he 
planned  to  be  an  enduring  factual 
newspaper.  The  blueprint  was  his  own; 
from  his  brain  and  body  came  the  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  he  had  the  further  gift, 
from  the  foundation  days,  of  choosing 
master-workmen. 

So  varied  and  so  blended  were  these 
talents  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
other  newspaper-makers:  “Here  is  the 
formula ;  do  likewise,  and  another  New 
^ Times  will  grow  under  your 
hand.”  The  task  calls  for  the  man, 
and  rare  qualities  like  his  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  formula.  But  Mr.  Ochs  him¬ 
self  was  sure  that,  given  fitting  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  requisite  amount  of  luck, 
any  man  of  integrity  and  publishing 
ability  could  take  the  Times  method  and 
do  well  with  it. 

He  did  not  think  the  ^imes  was  the 
only  type  of  newspaper  that  should 
exist.  In  the  many  discussions  of  his 
craft  in  which  he  engaged  with  his 
associates,  Mr.  Ochs  accepted  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  fact  that  the  public  appe¬ 
tite  called  for  all  kind.s  of  journals. 
But  he  did  believe  that,  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  group,  a  newspaper  like  the  Times 
was  a  necessity  for  informed  public 
action.  And  he  resolved  every  problem 
liefore  him  to  the  end  that  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  community  should  continue  to  have 
the  Times. 


Adolph  S.  Ochs  first  job  was  that  of  newsboy  and  all  his  life  he  was  their 
friend.  He  is  shown  here  visiting  the  Harry  E.  Burroughs  Newsboys*  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Boston  in  June,  1929.  He  presented  the  Foundation  with  a  special 
type  of  printing  press. 


Therefore  he  was  slow  in  building, 
slow  to  change,  slow  to  supplement. 


linked  with  the  welfare  of  the  Times. 
A  cautious  man  is  often  a  niggardly 
man,  and  Mr.  Ochs  was  as  generous  as 
the  lineaments  of  his  face.  He  was 
careful,  rather,  but  all  his  care  was 
addressed  to  his  dual  ambition :  that  the 
Times  should  trutliiully  mirror  the 
broad  world,  and  that  it  should  go  on 
doing  that. 

The  poet  Horace  spent  most  of  his 
time  writing  about  life’s  pleasures,  and 
probably  Mr.  Ochs  would  have  felt 
that,  journalistically,  Horace  overem¬ 
phasized  wine,  women  and  song,  as  a 
40-page  newspaper  would  overempha¬ 
size  sports  if  it  gave  20  of  its  pages  to 
those  activities.  But  Mr.  Ochs  could 
have  found  his  life-purpose  expressed 
as  well  as  anywhere  in  an  ode  of 
Horace. 

"I  have  finished,”  sang  the  Roman, 
“a  monument  more  lasting  than  bronze 
.  .  .  one  that  no  wasting  rain,  no 

furious  north  wind  can  destroy  .  .  . 
I  shall  not  altogether  die,  but  a  mighty 
part  of  me  shall  escape  the  death  god¬ 
dess.” 

That  mighty  part  he  intended  to  be 
the  Times,  and  his  labors  were  to  that 
end.  It  worried  and  grieved  him  to 
see  newspapers  die.  He  was  away  dur¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  the  World  and  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  that  sale  before  the  Sur¬ 
rogate.  None  of  us  who  was  present 
at  the  Editorial  Council  on  the  day  of 
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In  dealing  with  news  he  was  as  quick  Mr.  Ochs’s  return— March  16.  1931— 


as  a  hair-trigger,  because  what  he  al¬ 
ways  wanted,  and  at  length  put  the 
Times  in  a  position  to  obtain,  was  the 
news.  But  I  vividly  recall  how  long 
it_  required  before  we  could  persuade 
him  to  widen  the  column  measure  of 
the  daily  editorial  page.  He  wanted 
to  be  sure  he  was  right  before  he  went 
ahead. 

That  was  always  his  way:  nothing 
was  good  or  bad  l^cause  it  was  new  or 
promised  to  attract  readers.  Was  it 
sound?  Would  it  last?  Could  it  be 
made  better  and  better?  Those  were 


can  forget  what  he  said  about  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Times’s  once-great  com¬ 
petitor. 

He  began  by  saying  that  probably 
he  had  been  spared  another  weighty 
responsibility,  but  one  which — had  he 
fieen  here — he  would  have  been  eager 
to  assume.  He  thought  it  deplorable 
that  the  property  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  out  of  existence.  He  revealed  that 
on  one  occasion  during  the  negotiation 
he  had  sent  word  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  World  that,  if  they  would  permit 
the  property  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 


thought  would  be  both  useful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  New  York.  Competent  man¬ 
agement  could  be  found  in  the  ranks 
oi  the  employes,  with  an  arrangement 
that  for  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  they  would  l^e  given  stock  and 
afforded  further  opportunities  to  partici- 
I>ate  in  the  earnings. 

“If  I  had  testified  to  these  things,” 
said  Mr.  Ochs,  “the  Surrogate  would 
liave  had  a  different  question  before 
him.  It  would  not  have  been  simply 
whether  the  heirs  might  sell  to  whom 
they  please,  thus  leaving  them  no  option 
but  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  their 
contract.” 

Mr.  Ochs  was  73  years  old  then,  but 
he  seemed  40  years  younger.  His  plan 
might  have  hurt  the  Times  somew'hat, 
he  said,  but  it  would  have  been  justified 
by  the  good  accomplished  for  journal¬ 
ism  and  for  the  community.  1  can 
think  of  no  more  forcible  illustration 
of  his  unwillingness  to  see  good  news¬ 
papers  die,  of  his  social  sense  that  men 
and  women's  continuity  of  employment 
was  a  public  responsibility. 

His  disapproval,  for  the  Times,  of 
what  he  called  “stunts,  freaks  and 
prizes”  is  a  matter  of  national  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  publishing  business.  We 
never  proposed  anything  of  the  sort  to 
him.  But  at  times  one  of  us  did  pro¬ 
pose  ideas  which  he  instantly  found  re¬ 
pugnant.  Then  the  slow,  cautious  man 
vanished,  and  the  marvel  of  unerring 
instinct  replaced  him  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  transformation. 


ideas,  advanced  in  the  most  entliusiastic 
manner,  were  fantastic  or  impractical 
enough  to  chill  the  blood  of  his  co¬ 
workers  if  they  had  not  known  that 
he  was  a  sure  urget  for  the  bullets  of 
common  sense.  They  were  born,  lived 
briefly,  and  died  by  the  thousands— 
these  ideas.  But  every  now  and  then 
one  of  them  was  sheerly  brilliant  and 
wholly  workable,  and  journalism  would 
have  a  new  landmark. 

\\  hen  Mr.  Ochs  bought  the  shattered 
wreck  of  the  Times  in  lfl96  he  began  at 
once  to  apply  another  principle  which 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  paper.  There  is  a  close  relationship 
between  advertising  and  news,  and  Ir 
recognized  it.  Advertising  he  weighed 
as  a  form  of  news  which  must  conform 
to  the  same  requirements  of  accuracy 
and  interest  that  govern  the  news.  Be 
insisted  also,  when  he  had  no  earnings 
to  back  him  up,  that  advertising  must 
be  typographically  comely  and  decent 
He  direct^  finally  that  advertising, 
those  who  bought  it  and  those  who  sold 
it,  should  have  not  the  slightest  influence 
upon  the  handling  of  the  news  or  the 
trend  of  editorial  comment. 

An  architectural  account  of  the 
Times’s  structure  must  include  founds 
tion,  frame,  facade  and  ornaments.  As 
in  all  things  built  to  grow  and  endure, 
the  foundation  must  be  strong  enough 
to  support,  not  only  the  original  num¬ 
ber  of  stories,  but  those  which  will  be 
added.  Mr.  Ochs  built  the  foundation 
on  news  which  the  most  successful  pub¬ 
lishers  had  either  thought  too  dull  to 
print,  or  which  they  had  not  known  was 
news  at  all :  business  and  financial  rec¬ 
ord.  Financial  reporting  was  a  pooi 
thing  when  he  decided  to  expand  it 
This  foundation  laid,  after  long,  pain¬ 
ful  and  often  discouraging  toil,  he  set 
ui»n  it  slowly,  but  never  stopping,  the 
mighty  frame  of  the  news :  local,  do¬ 
mestic,  foreign,  and  news  pictures.  The 
Times's  facade  was  fashioned  of  a  lii^ 
long  insistence  on  clear  and  tasteful 
typography  and  the  principle  that  is 
represented  in  the  slogan  “all  the  news 
that’s  fit  to  print.”  Among  the  struc¬ 
tural  ornaments,  yet  each  required  to 
meet  the  test  of  utility,  are  the  Inda 
and  the  rag-paper  eclition  (without 
which  no  future  historian  can  write  of 
these  days)  ;  Current  History;  the  An¬ 
nalist;  the  Mid-Week  Pictorial;  and 
the  tabloid  Sunday  magazines  printed 
on  a  rotogravure  press. 

The  architect  and  master-builder  of 
all  this,  who  also  p(>ssessed  the  magic 
faculty  of  transmitting  his  aims  ^ 
principles,  if  not  his  genius,  to  the  least 
of  his  co-workers,  was  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 


WIREPHOTO  CASE  HEARD 

Both  sides  of  the  Associated  Press 
W'irephoto  controversy  were  explained 
to  members  of  the  Connecticut  A.P- 
circuit  at  the  quarterly  meeting  April  2 
in  New  London.  .Attorney  John  D. 
Costello  of  San  Francisco,  assistant  to 
Hearst  counsel  John  F',  Neylan,  spoke 
as  representative  of  the  A.P.  pro^ 
committee,  while  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee’s  side  was  outlined  by  William  J. 
Pape,  publisher  of  the  ITaterbury  Anuf 
ican  and  Republican. 


have  a  dern  thing  to  do  with  it,”  was 
his  usual  and  instant  reply.  The  ideas 
may  have  been  g(x>d  or  bad;  no  trial 
was  made  to  determine  that.  But  he 
knew  what  he  did  not  want.  An  in¬ 
stinct  told  him  that.  If  nature  could 
arrange  for  such  a  heritage,  most  news¬ 
papermen  would  rather  have  the  be¬ 
quest  of  that  instinct  than  buildings, 
presses,  advertising  contracts  and  cir¬ 
culation. 

When  his  instinct  was  not  summoned 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  REUNION 

The  New  York  alumni  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  will  hold  its  founders 
day  dinner  at  Keen’s  English 
House,  72  West  36th  street,  the  evening 
of  April  16.  R.  J.  Cruikshank, 

“I  won’t  N ews-Chronicle  correspondent,  is  schefr 


uled  to  speak.  Frank  Parker  Stock' 
bridge,  editor  of  the  American  Press,  t 
president  of  the  chapter. 


WALLACE  ON  PROGRAM 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  secretary  of  agT' 
culture,  has  tentatively  agreed  to  s^ 
at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  Journalist 
Week  of  the  University  of  Missoon 
April  29  to  May  4.  Important  Pf** 
association  and  newspaper  executivts 
are  on  the  program. 
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ADOLPH  S.  OCHS— THE  MAN 


Unswerving  Devotion  to  Profession  Marked  His  Long  Career 
of  Times  Staff,  Declares  Editorial,  Citing  His  Hope  to  Be  Known 

Adolph  S.  OCHS  did  not  write  his  which  might  enhance  the  comfort,  along  side  the  masthead  the  ' 
autobiography,  despite  many  sug-  beauty,  and  prosperity  of  the  city  and  its  famous  slogan — “All  the  News 
eestions  that  it  would  be  a  contribution  environs.  Six  years  before,  in  a  chance  Fit  to  Print.’’  Columns  of  routine 
to  contemporary  history.  remark-  to  Harry  Alloway,  a  New  which  had  been  a  feature  of  tl 

‘T  usually  reply,”  he  told  a  Chatta-  York  Times  reporter,  he  had  indicated  paper  were  torn  out  of  the  back 
Dooga  audience  at  the  celebration  of  his  his  belief  that  the  Times,  then  slowly  "Punk”  was  Mr.  Ochs’  word 
50th  anniversary  as  a  newspaperman,  sinking  from  its  great  prestige  of  two  and  it  gave  place  to  spot  news 
"that  the  fables  and  fiction  concerning  decades  liefore,  offered  the  greatest  and  telegraphic.  The  scholarly 
nv>  are  much  too  interesting  to  blast 

them  by  a  recital  of  the  facts.”  — ^ ^ 

Possibly  he  believed  that 
more 

to  the  innate  taste 
the 

from  the  ^ 

the  personal  note  their  WEBS/BF-'Cmt* 


Closest  Friends  Were  Members 
as  “Best  Loved”  Publisher 

imes  lation  had  trebled,  and  within  two  years, 
that  s  yir_  Ochs  was  able  to  disband  the  finan- 
^^tter  ciai  committee,  acquire  the  stock  that 
s  old  Pad  been  held  in  escrow  for  the  end  of 
S^g^s.  three  years  of  profit,  and  continue  a 
or  it,  career  of  uninterrupted  expansion, 
local  It  ^vas  gradual  expansion.  Mr.  Ochs 
ditor-  adhered  to  his  ideal  of  a  compact  news¬ 
paper  and  resisted  the  growing  trend 
toward  bulk.  For  years  prior  to  the 
World  War,  the  Times  kept  within  24 
pages,  and,  not  until  after  the  war  did 
it  exceed  32  pages.  The  gigantic 
V.  editions  that  the  last  decade  produced 
never  won  Mr.  Ochs’  approval  as  good 
newspapers,  though  they  carried  in  one 
issue  more  advertising  than  the  Times 
of  1896  had  printed  in  a  month. 

In  1926,  Mr.  Ochs  commented  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  newspapers 
were  sacrificing  quality  for  quantity 
and  were  losing  by  the  bargain.  And 
advertisers,  he  said,  spending  huge  sums 
for  space  were  putting  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  filling  it  in  the  hands  of  small- 
salaried  clerks. 

Pointing  to  a  statement  that  the 
Times  had  issued  on  the  30th  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  o\Ynership,  giving  its 
annual  income  as  $25,000,000,  its  indebt¬ 
edness  as  nothing,  and  noting  its  steady 
progress  in  circulation  and  advertising 
volume,  Mr.  Ochs  declared  that  “the 
Times  is  embarrassed  by  its  gains  in 
circulation  and  advertising.” 

“A  newspaoer  of  the  character  of  the 
Times  with  100,000  circulation  is  worth 
a  better  advertising  rate  than  we  get 
for  400,000  circulation,”  he  said,  “A 
newspaper  maintaining  a  position  of 
circulation  or  advertising  supremacy  is 
tempted  to  sacrifice  character  and  rates 
Y  to  preserve  its  leadership.  The  battle 
\  .  of  linage  figures  is  a  ridiculous  pro- 
\l  cedure  all  around.  We  are  all  talking 
\l  too  much  about  quantity  and  not  enough 
II  about  quality.  It  is  the  besetting  sin 
1 1  of  our  business.” 

II  “Higher  prices  for  advertising,”  Mr. 
ll  Ochs  continued,  "will  benefit  the  ad- 
Ij  vertiser  as  well  as  the  publisher  and 
/  will  correct  in  a  measure  the  present 
h  wasteful  uneconomic  condition.  Rates 
/I  should  be  high  enough  so  the  advertiser 
will  realize  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
spend  his  money  in  advertising  that  is 
uninteresting,  uninformative,  and  un- 
economic. 

“The  same  distorted  quantitative  view 
applies  to  circulation.  A  publisher  too 
The  often  adds  something  new  to  his  paper 
i  from  io  the  hope  of  attracting  new  readers, 
lument  although  the  new  matter  may  b?  of  no 
nd  his  interest,  and  even  unattractive  to  his  old 
street  readers.  Some  day  I  intend  to  deliver 


audience  was  "so  generously  recogniz¬ 
ing.”  They  were: 

“1.  That  Julius  and  Bertha  Ochs  were 
my  parents. 

“2.  That  I  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

‘‘3.  That  I  was  raised  in  Knoxville- 
Tenn. 

“4.  That  my  boyhood  friends  and  as¬ 
sociates  were  of  decent  families. 

“5.  That  my  heroes  were  men  like 
.\braham  Lincoln,  Horace  Greeley, 
Ulysses  Grant  and  Robert  E.  Lee;  and 
that  I  came  in  contact  with  men  of  their 
stature  in  Knoxville,  such  as  Andrew 
Johnson,  Horace  Maynard,  William  G. 
Brownlow,  John  H.  Crozier,  Thomas  A. 
R.  Nelson,  John  Baxter,  Joseph  Jacques 
and  Charles  M.  McGhee. 

"6.  That 


began  my  career  as 
printer's  devil  in  close  association  with 
men  of  the  high  character  and  ability  of 
WiBiam  Rule  and  A.  J.  Ricks. 

■‘7.  That  I  came  to  Chattanooga  while 
still  in  my  teens  and  had  such  friends  as 
Eb.  James,  J  H.  Rathburn,  T.  G.  Mon¬ 
tague,  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  Z.  C.  Patten, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
here  in  Chattanooga  I  became  inoculated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  little  community 
whose  inhabitants  took  me  to  their 
hearts  where  they  nurtured  me  with 


issoun. 


8 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  13,  1933 


Times  had  had  a  revenue  of  $100,000,- 
000  since  1896 — was  plowed  back  into 
the  paper.  In  that  same  period  only 
$3,750,000  had  been  withdrawn  in  divi¬ 
dends,  an  -iverage  of  $135,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Ochs  did  for  a  time  own  the 
Phtladelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  many 
years  after  its  sale  in  1913  to  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  he  told  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  writer  that  he  believed 
that  the  New  York  Times  success  might 
have  been  duplicated  in  Philadelphia. 
“At  the  time,  however,”  he  commented, 
“it  seemed  iietter  to  concentrate  on  one 
thing — the  New  York  Times.  It  re¬ 
quired  all  my  time,  attention,  and 
resources.” 

Another  temptation  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  was  the  purchase  of  an  evening 
paper  for  attachment  to  the  Times  as 
an  evening  edition.  Mr.  Ochs  related 
that  many  opportunities  were  otfered 
for  such  a  vaiture,  but  all  were  refused. 
Mr.  Ochs  believed  that  the  owner  of 
a  morning  .ind  evening  newspaper  in 
the  same  city  competed  with  himself. 

His  unswerving  concentration  brought 
him  the  congratulations  of  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  who  had  spent  many  millions 
in  a  vain  effort  to  establish  a  great 
chain  of  newspapers.  In  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Munsey  said: 

“Mr.  Ochs,  you  are  the  wisest  man 
I  ever  knew.  You  made  the  discovery 
that  no  man  is  big  enough  to  run  more 
than  one  newsi^per.” 

Mr.  Ochs  himself  delivered  no  such 
dictum,  but  he  avoided  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  him  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  New  York  Times  type 
newspapers  in  other  cities.  Neither 
did  he  permit  extraordinary  efforts  to 
attain  a  nationwide  circulation  for  the 
Times,  being  satisfied  with  the  natural 
growth  that  the  character  of  the  paper 
produced. 

He  was  on  a  Pacific  Ocean  cruise  in 
1931,  when  the  World  was  purchased 
by  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
amalgamated  with  their  Xew  York 
Telegram,  and  uikiii  his  return  expressed 
amazement  .ind  sadness  at  the  passing 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  great  paper. 

“Joseph  Pulitzer  was  always  a  cru¬ 
sader,”  he  added,  “and  a  daring  jour¬ 
nalist  of  preeminent  ability.  V\  ithin  a 
few  months  after  acquiring  the  mori¬ 
bund  World,  he  injected  life  and  enter¬ 
prise  into  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
soon  took  the  lead  in  circulation,  proved 
profitable,  and  assumed  a  foremost 
position  in  .\merican  journalism.  In  the 
30  years  it  was  under  his  control  and 
management,  he  accumulated  a  large 
fortune — probably  $25,000,000  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  W'orld  news¬ 
papers.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  show 
his  wisdom  and  foresight  in  arranging 
for  the  continuance  of  the  World  after 
his  death.  He  put  the  dead  hand  on  it, 
and  it  astonished  his  admirers  that  he 
handicapped  the  paper  in  a  manner  so 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  course  of 
his  living  conduct  and  ideas.  His  three 
sons,  for  whose  benefit  he  left  the 
property,  are  men  of  exceptional  ability, 
and,  if  left  with  a  free  hand,  would 
doubtless  have  been  able  to  continue  the 
World  with  increasing  strength  and 
popularity.” 

Mr.  Ochs  was  among  the  first  to  learn 
that  the  Wo.dd  owners  were  seeking  a 
buyer.  They  offered  him  the  Morning 
and  Sunday  World  for  consolidation 
with  the  Times,  at  a  price  of  $10,000,000. 
Mr.  Ochs  related  that  for  sound  business 
reasons,  as  well  as  sentiment,  he  would 
have  to  consider  long  and  seriously 
whether  he  would  accept  the  paper  even 
as  a  gift. 

“I  argued,  that  as  I  understood  the 
situation,”  Mr.  Ochs  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “there  was  no  good  reason 
why  the  Morning  and  Sunday  World 
should  be  discontinued;  that  with  their 
resources  and  organization,  there  was  a 
field  available  in  New  York  for  a  news- 
I»per  published  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  Daily  Mail  of  London, 
during  Northcliffe’s  regime,  and  I  told 
the  World  delegation  I  was  making 
the  suggestion  with  full  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  its  success  would  probably 
cost  the  Times  some  circulation. 

“Furthermore.  I  emphasized  my  senti¬ 
mental  attitude  by  suggesting  that  they 
could  sell  or  lease  the  Morning  and 
Sunday  editions  to  the  employes  of  the 


World  at  a  nasonable  price,  and  stated 
that  I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  my 
profession  to  be  willing  to  give  financial 
aid  to  the  employes  in  forming  such  an 
organization,  without  any  desire  on  my 
part  to  have  control  of  the  property  or 
seek  financial  gain. . . . 

"1  am  confident  that  had  1  been  in 
New  York  wlien  the  matter  liecame 


Adolph  S.  Ochs  as  a  baby  with  his  god¬ 
mother. 

public  through  the  application  to  the 
surrogate  for  permission  to  sell  the 
whole  proiK'rty.  I  should  have  saved  it 
for  the  employes.  I  should  have  been 
quite  willing  to  assure  the  surrogate 
that  the  estate  would  get  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  was  offered  under  the 
Scripps-Howard  contract,  and  that  the 
conditions  of  the  Pulitzer  will  need  not 
be  disregarded. 

“It  is  probably  fortunate  for  the 
Times  and  for  me,  personally,  that  I 
was  not  here  to  carry  out  this  purely 
altruistic  idea.  I  think  all  the  employes 
needed  was  leadership  with  strong 
financial  backing.” 

Mr.  Ochs  characterized  the  purchase 
of  the  World  newspapers  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  transaction  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization,  and  predicted 
that  the  consolidation  would  be  a  great 
success. 

The  qualities  evidenced  in  Mr.  Ochs’ 
attitude  toward  his  once  powerful  com¬ 
petitor  and  its  staff  received  {wignant 
recognition  on  the  Times’  editorial  page 
.April  10,  in  a  tribute  headed  “Mr.  Ochs, 
The  Man.” 

“No  one  can  utter  the  collective  voice 
of  the  Times  in  a  catastrophe  such  as 
has  befallen  it,”  the  editorial  concluded. 
“But  all  the  separate  speakers  would 
agree  that  they  have  never  looked  upon 
the  like  of  Mr.  Ochs  and  never  will 
again.  It  is  this  sentiment  of  personal 
indebtedness,  personal  admiration  and 
unswerving  jersonal  loyalty  which  per¬ 
vades  the  entire  Times  organization 
today.  In  the  chorus  of  tributes  to  Mr. 


Ochs  from  ’lie  great  and  learned  at 
liome  and  .ibroad  and  from  the  leaders 
of  his  profession,  let  it  not  he  forgotten 
that  his  warmest  friends  were  made  in 
the  course  of  common  work.  \’ears  ago 
it  was  boastfully  said  by  one  newspaper 
publisher  in  New  York  that  he  supposed 
he  must  be  tne  most  hated  editor  in  the 
city.  The  sole  comment  by  Mr.  Ochs 
was  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  known 
as  the  best  loved.  Certainly  that  am¬ 
bition  was  attained.  The  ‘verdict  of  the 
vicinage’  was  growingly  favorable  to 
him  through  the  years.  If  an  institu¬ 
tion  is  but  the  lengthening  shadow  of 
a  man.  Mr.  Oclis  has  stamped  his  per- 
.siHiality  and  his  ideals  imjierishably 
upon  the  New  York  Times." 

Among  those  of  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity.  Mr.  Ochs  had  become,  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  a  traditional  symbol  of 
success.  Many  illu.strative  stories  were 
told  of  his  kindly  good-nature  and  his 
high  character.  Several  of  these  anec¬ 
dotes  were  jnit  in  print  this  week  by 
Westbrook  Fegler,  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist. 

In  part,  his  tribute  read : 

■'He  was  boss  all  right,  as  anyone  wIki 
was  really  curious  could  find  out.  but 
in  several  years  around  the  office  of  the 
Netc  York  Times  I  never  heard  of 
anyone’s  having  raised  the  question. 

“The  character  of  the  Old  Man,  or 
the  Old  Gentleman  as  they  preferred 
to  call  him,  permeated  the  shop,  and 
a  man  had  a  serene  feeling  that  his  job 
was  safe  unless  he  got  drunk  on  a  story, 
fell  down  on  too  many  assignments, 
faked  or  threw  a  pig  at  the  night  city 
editor.  There  was  a  historic  scandal 
in  the  Times  office  quite  a  few  years 
ago.  A  reporter  got  mad  at  the  night 
city  editor  and,  snatching  up  a  pig  of 
lead  which  was  holding  down  a  batch 
of  copy,  threw  a  duster  dead  at  him. 
The  night  city  editor  contracted  his  neck 
into  his  collar  in  the  nick  of  time  and 
the  pig  took  a  gouge  of  plaster  out 
of  the  wall.  The  reporter  was  fired 
abruptly. 

“In  the  Times  office  there  was  an 
air  which  was  somewhat  stuffy  to  a 
man  of  the  rough-and-tumble  school. 
They  did  have  an  office  cat,  but  they 
didn’t  throw  papers  on  the  floor  or 
howl  ‘Bo-o-oy!’  or  kick  over  the  furni¬ 
ture  when  a  flash  came  in.  And  as 
startling  as  the  silence  of  the  office  was 
the  enormous  size  of  the  staff.  The 
place  looked  like  the  business  office 
of  Sears-Roebuck. 

“Undoubtedly,  when  the  pinch  came 
Mr.  Ochs  could  have  saved  himself  con¬ 
siderable  money  by  lopping  off  the 
Johnny-come-latelies,  but  if  he  had  done 
that  he  wouldn’t  have  been  the  Adolph 
Ochs  of  whom  I  write.  But,  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  made  only  one  cut  in 
editorial  wages. 

“He  didn’t  meddle,  but  there  was 
a  secure  feeling  that  he  was  there.  Per¬ 
sonally  he  seemed  to  like  printers  more 
than  any  other  craft  in  the  shop,  and 
during  his  last  years  he  would  some¬ 
times  come  into  the  office  after  the 


theater,  climb  the  iron  stairs  and  lean 
over  the  tables  in  his  white  vest  to 
discuss  things  with  some  of  his  old 
hands  from  Chattanooga.  Then  he 
would  go  away  with  ink  or  grease  all 
over  his  vest. 

“He  didn't  like  to  see  men  with  their 
feet  on  the  desks  in  the  editorial  room, 
but  he  wasn’t  bossy  about  it.  He  ooct 
asked  a  reporter  if  he  would  mind 
not  to  put  his  feet  up.  because,  he 
said,  it  didn't  look  nice.  In  otliCT 
shops  it  is  considered  unwise  to  pm 
one’s  feet  up  because  it  makes  a  num 
look  as  if  he  had  little  to  do  and 
therefore  was  unnecessary. 

"Mr.  Ochs  didn’t  mind  card  games 
in  the  shop,  either,  although  once  the) 
had  to  reduce  the  limit  from  a  dolli, 
stud,  to  a  quarter  because  one  nan 
lost  a  week’s  salary  and  his  wife  went 
dow  n  and  complained.  In  Frank  Mun¬ 
sey ’s  shop  a  man  could  be  fired  for 
smoking. 

“I  first  saw  Mr.  Ochs  in  .Mr.  E« 
Bradley’s  gambling  house  in  Palm 
Beacli  one  night  during  the  goofv 
era  of  prosperity.  He  was  just  looking 
around  and  had  i>aused  to  take  a  short 
awestruck  peek  at  another  editor  who 
was  playing  chemin  de  fer.  This  other 
editor  had  recently  retired  from  jour¬ 
nalism  owing  to  the  fact  that  undr 
his  direction  his  paper  had  folded  up, 
throwing  many  thirty-year  men  out 
of  work  without  pensions.  His  hands 
were  shaking  and  sweat  stood  on  hb 
face.  Mr.  Ochs  looked  on  for  a  fe» 
minutes  as  thousands  of  dollars  changed 
hands. 

’■  ’It  makes  me  feel  like  a  poor  man 
and  a  failure.’  he  said  as  he  went 
out.’’ 


“OCHS  OF  THE  TIMES” 
By  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 
in  the  New  York  Sun 


He  had  the  vision  and  he  saw  the 
goal ; 

His  was  the  dauntless  faith  of 
pioneers ; 

From  lowly  place  in  printing  shop 
he  worked 

(9n  upward  through  full  three-score 
crowded  years. 

From  “printer’s  devil”  on  a  village 
sheet. 

To  build  a  paper  great  as  any 
one ! 

.And,  closing  up  the  lone,  last  form, 
he  hears 

Newspaperdom,  with  bowed  head, 
chant,  “Well  done!” 

The  dreams  of  all  who  serve  the 
Fourth  Estate, 

Their  hopes  since  presses  first  their 
race  began. 

Were  realized  in  him,  and  o’er  his 
bier 

They  murmur  just  a  word— 
“Newspaperman  I” 

A,P.  Silences  Wires 
2  Minutes  to  Honor  Ochs 

All  activities  and  wires  of  the  As^ 
ciated  Press  were  silenced  for  two  min¬ 
utes  April  12  in  honor  of  Adolph  S- 
Ochs,  who  had  played  so  imiwrtant  a 
part  in  As.sociated  Press  affairs. 

A  message  sent  out  by  Kent  Cooper, 
A.  P.  general  manager,  on  April  H 
said: 

“Adolph  S.  Ochs  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
corporators  of  the  Associated  Press  of 
New  York  35  years  ago.  Long  befwt 
then  he  was  a  leading  spirit  in  co¬ 
operative  news  associations  that  1^ 
the  name  of  the  Ass(x:iated  Press.  His 
devotion  to  the  cooperative  principle  in 
news  gathering  as  exemplified  by  li* 
Associated  Press  is  historic.  His  loy¬ 
alty  never  wavered.  He  had  real  »i- 
fection  for  the  organization  and  for 
those  who  supported  it  and  worked  for 
it. 

“Out  of  respect  for  him  two  minute 
of  silence  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Friday  ^ 
ternoon,  April  12,  the  hour  of  his  m- 
neral,  is  enjoined  on  all  wires 
tivities  of  the  Associated  Press  through- 
out  the  world.” 
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ALL  NEWSPAPERDOM  MOURNS  MR.  OCHS 

Tributes  from  Editors  and  Leaders  in  All  Parts  of  the  Globe  Fill  Many  Columns  of  New  York 
Times — President,  Press  Leaders  Express  Regrets  at  Passing  of  Great  Journalist 


IT  was  almost  literally  true  this  week 
that  the  entire  world  mourned  the 
passing  of  .\dolph  S.  Ochs,  builder  of 
the  i’ork  Times,  as  messages  of 
condolence  were  winged  in  by  wire  and 
wireless  from  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  earth. 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Ochs.  Idling  over  50 
columns  in  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
issues  of  the  Times,  l)etokened  the  sense 
of  loss  which  was  shared  by  high  and 
low  in  every  walk  of  life.  From  every 
important  capital  of  the  world  came 
stories  that  the  press  universally 
mourned  Mr.  Ochs'  death.  This  feeling 
was  expressed  also  in  messages  from 
leaders  in  education,  religion,  art,  busi¬ 
ness.  professional  and  political  life. 
Resolutions  passed  this  week  by  scores 
of  civic,  laljor  and  private  groups  gave 
voice  to  the  love  which  had  existed  for 
the  man  who  “ascended  from  humble 
beginnings  to  the  highest  position  of 
recognition  and  honor  tn  tlie  modern 
world  of  newspaper  publishing,”  as  his 
career  was  summarized  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  of  New  York  City, 
Editorials  in  virtually  every  important 
daily  paper,  not  only  in  the  vast  Eastern 
area  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
success,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  nation 
and  world,  testirted  to  the  respect  and 
honor  in  which  Mr.  Ochs  was  held  by 
those  who  were  privileged  to  call  him 
friend  and  those  who  knew  him  only 
by  his  accomplishments. 

The  messages  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Herbert  Hoover  are 
followed  by  tributes  from  many  of  the 
must  important  men  in  his  chosen  field 
of  newspaper  work : 

Pkk.sident  Frankli.n-  D.  Roosevelt — 

1  am  deeply  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  my  old  friend.  His  great 
contril)ution  to  journalism  and  to  good 
citizenship  will  always  he  remembered. 
Please  accept  my  sincere  sympathy. 

Herbert  Hoover,  P'ormer  President — 
■Adolph  S.  Ochs  represented  the  high¬ 
est  in  .-American  journalism.  He  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  fulness  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  In  his  quiet,  unassuming  man¬ 
ner  he  wielded,  through  the  journal  he 
published,  a  tremendous  influence.  His 
courage  of  conviction  will  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  na¬ 
tion  for  years  to  come.  His  passing 
at  this  crucial  time  is  a  national  loss. 

Fr.s.\k  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
.Associated  Press — The  death  of  Adolph 
Ochs  comes  to  me  as  a  shock  that 
words  cannot  express.  My  feeling  as 
to  his  preeminence  in  journalism  has 
been  often  expressed.  The  Times  is 
his  monument,  and  no  one  in  our  pro¬ 
fession  could  have  a  greater  one  than 
is  found  in  the  newspaper  which  he 
created,  for  the  New  A'ork  Times  of 
today  is  of  his  creation.  His  service 
to  the  .Associated  Press  from  the  start 
of  the  Illinois  corporation  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  present  organization  has  been 
of  an  inestimable  value  and  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  self-respecting  journalism,  is  a 
heritage  which  we  must  cherish.  For 
myself  I  have  lost  a  very  dear  friend 
of  nearly  half  a  century  and  I  am  in 
sorrow. 

Kent  Coopfji,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press — I  can  think  of  no  one 
whose  passing  must  mean  a  greater  loss 
both  to  journalism  and  to  those  who 
knew  him  than  that  of  Mr.  Ochs. 
Words  are  not  to  be  found  that  would 
properly  record  appraisal  of  his  sterling 
worth  and  his  monumental  contribution 
to  the  newspaper  profession.  Personally 
there  never  will  be  another  who  will 
he  more  to  me  as  mentor,  guide  and 
friend.  Those  he  loved  who  have  been 
engaged  with  him  in  the  publication  of 
the  New  York  Times  will  miss  him  in 
•ts  affairs  as  I  will  in  the  affairs  of 
the  .Associated  Press,  which  he  alsA 
loved  so  much ;  but  from  the  strength 
of  his  character,  from  the  admirable 
qualities  of  his  genius,  will  arise  new 
(leterm  illation  to  carry  onward  and  up¬ 


ward  upon  the  high  principles  of  the  ing  he  would  leave  behind  an  organi-  Ogden  Reid,  publisher.  New  York 
profession  which  were  his  throughout  zation — his  own  personal  handiwork —  Herald-Tribune — When  one  has  known, 

his  long  life.  fully  competent  to  carry  on  both  the  liked  and  admired  a  man  for  a  quarter 

William  Randolph  Hearst — By  spirit  and  the  form  of  the  great  insti-  of  a  century  it  is  not  possible  to  state 

the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs,  the  nation  has  tution  he  had  created.  in  a  few  minutes  what  one  thinks  of 


the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs,  the  nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  newspaper  geni¬ 
uses  and  one  of  its  most  magnificently 
loyal  and  devoted  citizens.  It  is  a 


tution  he  had  created.  in  a  few  minutes  what  one  thinks  of 

■Arthlr  Brisbane — The  death  of  him.  The  first  impression  is  a  shock 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  is  a  great  loss  to  at  the  loss  of  a  friend.  The  second  is 
.American  journalism  and  good  citizen-  the  realization  that  somehow  we  must 


matter  of  great  grief  to  all  his  fellow-  ship.  Mr.  Ochs  was  a  good  .American  get  along  without  him.  Mr.  Ochs  has 
citizens  that  the  country  should  liave  whose  life  and  work  set  an  admirable  made  a  definite  impression  on  modern 


ji 


citizens  that  the  country  should  liave  whose  life  and  work  set  an  admirable  made  a  definite  impression  on  modern 

_  journalism.  Like  other  good  executives 

he  picked  good  assistants  and  he  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  produce.  His 
judgment  ,  of  men  was  good  and  his 
venture  was  a  success.  He  had  high 
principles  and  he  instilled  them  into  the 
people  whom  he  had  selected  to  carry 
out  his  ideas.  Adolph  Ochs  understood 
the  newspaper  business  before  he  came 
to  New  York  and  he  applied  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  his  energy  and  his  imagination 
to  the  task.  The  result  has  been  a  very 
tine  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  Mr.  Ochs  had  very 
detinite  ideas  as  to  what  he  would  ana 
would  not  do.  He  turned  down  plans 
that  rnight  have  meant  circulation  but 
were  below  his  standards.  He  also 
worked  assiduously  on  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  sound,  fliough  others  in  his 
organization  disagreed  with  him.  In 
both  cases  he  displayed  what  are  the 
most  essential  qualities  of  a  great  pub¬ 
lisher,  courage  and  character. 

Carl  .A.  Bickel,  director,  United 
Press — .Adolph  Ochs  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  constructive  forces  in 
American  journalism.  His  death  marks 
the  end  of  an  era  in  the  development 
of  the  industry.  At  a  time  when  the 
wave  of  so-called  “yellow”  journalism 
was  at  its  height,  he  held  high  his 
•  i.  1  ,  1  standards  of  decency,  honesty  and  ac- 

rhe  late  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times  at  one  end  of  the  group  and  the  curacy  and  demonstrated  ^at  these 

future  publisher  at  the  other  end  hem  in  the  feminine  members  of  the  family,  qualities  did  not  deter  enterprise  and 

Adolph  S.  Ochs  is  shown  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  and  that  a  paper  so  published  could  become 

her  four  children,  Marian,  Ruth,  Judith  and  Arthur.  The  photograph  was  a  great,  prosperous  journal.  And  that 
made  in  Florida  in  1929.  victory  definitely  changed  the  whole 

trend  of  American  newspaper  produc- 

lost  this  intellectual  leader  in  these  example  to  his  profession.  All  his  life  tion. 

fateful  times.  His  conservative  and  a  hard  worker,  conscientious,  indifferent  Howard  Davis,  president  of  the 
constructive  leadership  will  be  deeply  to  personal  profit,  Mr.  Ochs  often  put  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
missed  at  a  time  when  he  is  needed  to  this  writer  and  other  friends  the  ciation — The  passing  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
most.  His  great  paper,  solidly  built  on  question,  ever  in  his  mind:  “How  can  I  removes  from  American  journalism  its 
firm  foundations,  will  remain  a  national  make  of  the  Times  a  permanent  and  most  outstanding  figure.  His  fifty- 
institution;  but  the  guidance  of  his  useful  institution?”  Mr.  Ochs  concen-  seven  years’  record  in  newspaper  pub- 
loyal  and  liberal  mind  in  public  affaip  trated  his  great  abilities  on  public  fishing  is  a  great  heritage,  not  only 
will  he  gone.  The  personal  loss  in  service,  accuracy  and  comprehensive  to  those  of  his  family  who  survive  him, 
his  death,  to  his  many  friends  and  ad-  news  collection,  for  the  public’s  infor-  but  to  all  those  engaged  in  newspaper 
mirers.  will  be  irreparable.  mation.  His  orders  were:  “Tell  what  work  as  well.  At  the  beginning  of  his 

Roy  \V.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  happened,  not  what  we  think  should  newspaper  career  he  adopted  the  high- 
i  oard.  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers—  have  happened.”  He  was  a  good  news-  est  standards  of  journalistic  ethics,  from 
.American  journalism  lost  one  of  its  paperman,  a  hard  worker,  to  his  last  which  he  never  wavered.  His  great 
greatest  contemporary  captains  with  day,  a  consistent,  good  man.  His  sue-  generosity  and  sympathy  to  those  in 
the  passing  of  .Adolph  S.  Ochs.  When  cess,  great  as  it  was,  did  more  for  distress  was  an  outstanding  trait  of  his 
.Mr.  t)chs  invaded  New  York,  vitupera-  others  than  for  himself.  tine  character.  A  great  man  and  a 

tion  and  vilification  were  still  the  fa-  AVTllia.m  T.  Dewart,  publisher  the  great  publisher  has  left  our  midst.  His 


the  passing  of  .Adolph  S.  Ochs.  When  cess,  great  as  it  was,  did  more  for 
.Mr.  t)chs  invaded  New  York,  vitupera-  others  than  for  himself, 
tion  and  vilification  were  still  the  fa-  AVTllia.m  T.  Dewart,  publisher  the 
vorite  weapons  of  the  great  figures  of  Xciv  York  Sun — In  the  passing  of 
the  era  of  personal  journalism.  With  .Adolph  Ochs  the  world  loses  one  of  its 
courage  and  vision,  he  sensed  the  pass-  greatest  journalists  and  our  country  one 


tine  character.  A  great  man  and  a 
great  publisher  has  left  our  midst.  His 


Xezv  York  Sun — In  the  passing  of  passing  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  journal- 
.Adolph  Ochs  the  world  loses  one  of  its  ism  and  our  country. 


ing  of  a  school  and  a  technique  that  of  its  finest  citizens  and  I  one  of  my 


had  long  been  dominant,  and  elected  best  friends. 


to  make  his  bid  for  fame  and  fortune 
by  raising  objectiveness  courage  to  a 


Friendly,  business  man- 


Paul  Block,  publisher,  Paul  Block 
New'spapers — In  the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs 
the  country  has  lost  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  publishers  of  all  time  but 


ager,  the  Sun — I  cannot  describe  my  a  man  who  was  respected  and  loved 


higher  plane  than  it  had  ever  before  mixed  emotions  on  hearing  of  the  pass-  by  every  one  w'ho  had  the  opportunity 


enjoyed.  His  contribution  to  American  ing  of  Mr.  Ochs.  He  gave  me  my  first  of  know'ing  him. 
journalism  made  not  only  his  contempo-  newspaper  opportunity  and  through  my  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher,  the  IVash- 
raries  but  all  .American  newspaper  many  years  on  the  Times  I  saw  from  ington  Tost — Please  accept  my  profound 

readers  his  debtors  because  the  effect  the  inside  how  steadfast  and  courageous  regret  and  sincere  sympathy  on  your 

of  his  .success  exerted  an  influence  far  he  was  and  how  he  never  deviated  from  great  loss.  .Adolph  S.  Ochs  will  al- 

beyond  the  column  rules  of  the  New  the  highest  ideals  and  principles  of  new's-  ways  be  remembered  as  a  man  who 


York  Times.  The  new  era  of  objective  paper  publishing.  Since  I  left  he  has 
news  coverage  re-entrenched  the  “fourth  shown  many  evidences  of  his  interest 
estate”  in  its  position  as  the  right  arm  and  friendship  and  I  feel  a  very  deep 


the  highest  ideals  and  principles  of  new's-  ways  be  remembered  as  a  man  who 
paper  publishing.  Since  I  left  he  has  demonstrated  that  a  newspaper  of  the 
shown  many  evidences  of  his  interest  highest  ideals  can  win  its  way  to  the 


of  our  democratic  form  of  government 
at  a  time  when  higher  educational  lev¬ 
els  were  rendering  obsolete  the  old- 
time  newspaper  technique.  The  genius 
of  Mr.  Ochs  has  been  recognized  by 


personal  loss.  VVTiat  his  leadership 
meant  to  the  improvement  of  newspa- 


most  outstanding  success. 

Clark  Howell,  publisher,  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution — I  am  deeply  grieved 


pers  all  over  the  world  will  continue  to  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Adolph  S. 


time  newspaper  technique.  The  genius  be  felt  as  the  years  roll  on.  Ochs.  I  have  been  associated  with 

of  Mr.  Ochs  has  been  recognized  by  Ralph  Pulitzer — Adolph  Ochs  was  him  perhaps  longer  than  any  other  man 
the  world  leaders  of  every  civilized  a  great  and  upright  man,  a  good  and  in  active  journalism  today.  His  death 
nation  by  reason  of  the  coverage  his  useful  citizen  and  an  admirable  journal-  comes  to  me  as  the  loss  of  one  of  my 
paper  has  given  world  affairs,  and  his  ist  who  built  the  Times  up  to  its  present  own  family  circle.  Please  convey  ex¬ 
passing  will  be  noted  with  regret  in  wonderful  success  by  his  unfaltering  pression  of  my  sympathy  to  the  mcm- 
every  nation  with  a  modern  press,  conviction  that  the  life-blood  of  a  news-  bers  of  the  family  and  to  the  staff  ot 
Being  a  truly  great  builder,  however  paper  is  the  news.  His  death  is  both  the  Times. 

his  great  satisfaction  in  recent  years  a  personal  and  a  public  loss  which  1  Frank  Knox,  publisher,  Chicago 
was  the  knowledge  that  with  his  pass-  feel  very  deeply.  (Continued  on  page  28) 


his  great  satisfaction  in  recent  years 
was  the  knowledge  that  with  his  pass- 
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Daily  News  Again  Wins  E,  &P.  Cup 
For  Best  All-Around  1934  Promotion 


CAPITAL  SOCIETY  LEADER 


QUEBEC  DEBATES  ITS 
NEWSPRINT  BILL 


For  the  third  successive  year,  tlie 
AVi*.’  Vork  Daily  A Vwj  took  first 
award  for  the  best  all-around  promo¬ 
tion  during  1934,  and  with  it  won  per¬ 
manent  possession  o£  the  Rdiior  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  cup.  The  Daily  Xews  also  won 
live  first  places  and  one  second  award  in 
the  various  classes  of  promotion  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Second  award  for  general  all-around 
promotion  went  to  the  Des  M  cities 
Register-  Tribune. 

For  the  best  promotion  done  by  a 
group  of  newspapers,  first  award  was 
given  to  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  and  second  award  to  the  Ontario 
.Associated  Dailies. 

Awards  in  the  several  classifications 
were  as  follows: 

Most  Valuable  Single  Advertisement 
for  Circulation  Purposes:  First  Award, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Second 
Award,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Most  Valuable  Campaign  for  Circula¬ 
tion  Purposes:  First  Award,  New  York 
American;  Second  Award,  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Most  Valuable  Single  Advertisement 
Directed  to  Advertisers  and  Appearing 
in  Newspapers:  First  Award,  New 
York  Daily  News;  Second  Award, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Most  Valuable  Campaign  Directed  to 
.Advertisers  and  Appearing  in  News- 
jiapers:  First  Award,  New  York  Daily 
News;  Second  Award,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Most  Valuable  Single  .Advertisement 
for  Promotion  of  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing:  First  Award,  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune;  Second  Award,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Most  Valuable  Campaign  for  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Classified  Advertising ;  First 
Award,  Des  Moines  Register  Tribune; 
Second  Award,  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 

Most  Valuable  Single  .Advertisement 
Appearing  in  Trade  Papers:  First 
Award,  New  York  Daily  News;  Second 
Award,  Ontario  Associated  Dailies. 


Most  \  aluable  Campaign  .Appealing 
in  Trade  Papers ;  First  Award,  New 
VoiK  Daily  News;  Second  Award, 
York  Sun. 

Most  Valuable  Single  Mailing  Piece 
Directed  to  Advertisers;  First  Award, 
New  York  Daily  News;  Second  .Award, 
hayunne  Times. 

Most  Valuable  Campaign  of  lliree 
or  More  Mailing  Pieces:  First  .Award, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  News;  Second 
.Award,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Most  Valuable  Data  Book,  Present¬ 
ing  a  general  analysis  of  the  Market 
or  the  Newspaper;  First  -Award,  New 
York  Sun;  Second  Award,  Spokane 
(.Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 

Most  Valuable  Research  Study,  Ana¬ 
lyzing  Some  Specific  Phase  of  the 
Market  or  the  Newspaper:  First  Award, 
Chicago  American;  Second  Award,  Des 
Moines  Register  Tribune. 


Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
prize-winning  entries  will  be  printed  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  next  week.  The 
awards  were  made  by  a  jury  of  lead¬ 
ing  national  advertising  executives  and 
advertising  agency  men,  who  worked 
for  several  hours  on  April  10,  apprais¬ 
ing  the  more  than  1,500  entries  that 
had  been  submitted  by  some  50  news¬ 
papers.  This  jury  included: 

Joseph  Appel,  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York,  Chairman  of  the  jury. 

Charles  Nash.  .American  Radiator- 
Standard  Sanitary  Corporation. 

T.  S.  Marshall,  Shell  Eastern  Petro¬ 
leum  Company,  New  York. 

A.  E.  Haase,  advertising  consultant. 
New  York. 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  advertising 
consultant.  New  York. 

George  Whitsett,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
New  York. 

F.  G.  Hubbard,  Kimball,  Hubbard  & 
Powell,  Inc.,  New  York. 

H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Churchill-Hall.  Inc., 
New  York. 

Frank  Irving  Fletcher,  Fletcher  & 
Ellis.  New  York. 


SPOKANE  WAGES  RAISED  Jckes  Will  Address 


Another  Ten  Per  Cent  Increaee  Given 
450  Cowle*  Employe* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Spokane,  Wash.,  April  10 — A  ten  per 
cent  increase  in  pay,  restoring  wages  to 
1932  levels,  has  b^n  granted  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Spokesman-Review, 
Spokane  Chronicle  and  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Farm  Trio.  This  is  the  second  10 
per  cent  restoration  of  pay,  reduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  bad  years  from  1931  to  1934. 
The  first  restoration  was  on  June  9, 
1934,  which  brought  back  the  wage  level 
to  where  it  was  in  April,  1933. 

The  increase  applies  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  except  mechanical,  which  are  un¬ 
der  contract,  swelling  paychecks  of  ap¬ 
proximately  450  employes. 

In  a  slip  accompanying  the  enlarged 
pay  checks,  the  management  made  this 
statement :  “Despite  the  fact  business 
conditions,  both  local  and  national,  are 
still  far  from  normal,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  maiuigement  that  this  10  per  cent 
restoration  may  be  continued  indefin¬ 
itely.” 


Associated  Press 


Harold  I..  Ickcs,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Public  Works  .Administra¬ 
tor,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  members  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  which  will  take  nlace  in  New 
York  on  Monday,  .April  22.  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  meeting  preceding 
the  .A.N.P..A.  convention. 

Mr.  Ickes’s  acceptance  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  address  the  luncheon  was  an¬ 
nounced  April  11  by  Frank  B.  Noyes 
in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press. 


SENATOR  ATTACKS  REPORTER 


ASKS  NEW  DEAL  SUPPORT 

Support  for  the  present  administra¬ 
tion’s  efforts  toward  opening  foreign 
markets  to  midwest  farm  products  was 
urged  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Northeast  Missouri  Press  Association, 
meeting  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  last  week 
by  Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star.  At  the  close  of  the 
convention,  W.  H.  McIntyre,  Vandalia 
Mail,  was  elected  president;  Edgar 
Blanton,  Shelbina  Democrat,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Burney  Fishback,  Perry 
Enterprise,  secretary-treasurer. 


Regulation*  Provide  for  500%  In- 
crea*e  in  Stumpage  Due*  and 
Limitation  on  Quantities  of 
Wood  Cut 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisiilk) 

yuEBEC,  .April  10 — -A  500  per  cent, 
increase  m  stumpage  dues,  limitation  of 
quantities  of  wood  cut  to  quantities 
actually  required  to  till  “obligations 
leally  contracted”,  and  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  the  newsprint  industry  in 
general  are  highlights  of  Uuebec’s 
■-Newsprint  Bill”,  which  was  placed 
before  the  legislature  for  debate  this 
week. 

Stumpage  dues,  which  are  $2.35  per 
thousand  feet  at  present,  are  jumped  to 
$12  per  thousand  under  the  new  law, 
while  newsprint  firms  which  have  been 
buying  from  farmers  and  settlers,  and 
failing  to  cut  much  on  their  limits,  will 
find  themselves  handicapped  in  this  re- 
siiect  under  the  new  law. 

Not  only  will  they  be  hit  by  stum¬ 
page  dues,  for  the  bill  provides  for 
cooperation  between  the  government, 
operating  through  a  bureau,  to  be  cre¬ 
ated,  with  any  similar  body  in  the 
province  to  carry  out  the  objective  of 
the  government. 

This  means  that  should  the  present 
measure  go  into  effect  it  will  be  poss- 


„  r  w  .,  ible  to  use  pressure  necessary,  not  only 

Photo  shows  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer  wife  stumpage  dues’  increase,  but  also 

of  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the  ^^heV  natural 


Washington  Post.  She  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Washington’s  social  set. 


WEALTH  DISTRIBUTION 
WORRIES  N.  Y.  NEWS 


Editorial,  “for  Newspaper  Editor*,” 
Urge*  Dailies  to  Conduct  Researches 
to  Check  on  News’  Figures 
Showing  Wealth  Concentration 


resources,  water  basins,  for  example, 
to  bring  about  a  more  improved  finan¬ 
cial  situation  in  the  provideiKc. 

While  stumpage  dues  are  consider¬ 
ably  increased  under  the  new  law,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  council  may 
reduce  them  for  any  holder  of  a  cut¬ 
ting  limit  on  it  being  established,  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  the  latter  has 
observed  all  rules  and  regulations  and, 
“in  the  case  of  such  holder  of  a  cut- 


Philadelphia  Record  Political  Editor 
Angers  State  Legislator 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  April  11 — Thomas 
P.  O’Neil,  political  editor.  Philadelphia 
Record,  was  beaten  by  State  Senator 
James  J.  Coyne  in  a  hotel  dining  room 
early  yesterday  when  the  Pittsburgh 
legislator  became  incensed  at  a  re¬ 
mark  by  O’Neil  during  a  political  argu¬ 
ment. 

Witnesses  said  Coyne  launched  a 
tirade  about  “the  dirty  Democrats,”  and 
O’Neil,  replying  to  a  taunting  remark, 
.said :  “Well.  I’ve  never  been  indicted 
and  I’m  not  a  Mellon  man.” 

O’Neil  required  medical  treatment 
and  was  confined  to  his  room  all  day. 
He  plans  civil  and  criminal  action 
against  Coyne. 


The  results  of  the  researches  of  the  ''cense  operating  a  paper  mill  ot 

New  York  Daily  Nezos  into  the  distri-  P«'P  m*”  or  and  pai^r  mill,  if 

bution  of  wealth  in  this  country  was  'f  also  be  established  that  he  has  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  newspaper  disp<«ed  of  the  said  products  at  a  pri« 
editors  April  11  in  an  editorial  in  the  which  does  not  permit  of  a  reasonable 
News  headed:  “This  Is  an  Important  pront  on  their  manufacture. 

Editorial,  Epecially  for  Newspaper  Another  paragraph  which  will  strike 
Editors.”  a  telling  blow  at  newsprint  firms  is  the 

The  research  was  conducted  by  Lo-  one  which  provides  for  a  check  on  the 
well  Limpus,  Daily  News  reporter.  The  amount  of  wood  cut  but  not  used  in  the 
results  are  now  being  printed  in  the  course  of  any  year,  which  is  taken  to 

mean  that  firms  will  not  longer  be  able 
The  editorial  brought  out  that  the  Jo  accumulate  huge  reserves,  for  a 
research  was  undertaken  after  Huey  - 

Long  said  that  one  per  cent  of  .Amer-  The  bill  comes  into  force  on  such  date 
icans  own  59  per  cent  of  .America’s  ^  .oy  proclairation,  m 

wealth  while  four  per  cent  own  between  filing  prevails,  m  political  arcMl, 
85  and  95  per  cent.  .At  that  time,  it  d  newsprint  companies  cease  war- 
was  stated,  the  News  did  not  believe  •’’’’g  among  themselves,  and  incre« 
the  figures.  price  of  newsprint,  it  will  never  be 

However  Mr.  Limpus’s  analysis  appbed. 
brought  out  the  following:  - 

More  than  96  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
the  United  States  receive  less  than  the  $2,000 
a  year  which  is  regarded  as  “sufficient  only 
for  basic  necessities.” 

.According  to  the  U.  S.  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  in  1926,  1  per  cent,  of  the  people 
dying  did  own  59  per  cent  of  the  wealth  re¬ 
ported;  and  since  that  time  the  rich  have  been 


POST  WINS  COMIC  SUIT 


Litigation  In  Washington  Csmc  De- 
cieled  Definitely  By  Supreme  Court 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

..  .  -■  ,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  10- 

^tmg  richer  in  proportion  and  the  poor  Bringing  tO  an  end  litigation  which  haS 


“We’ll  end  this  editorial.”  it  was  been  in  the  courts  for  almost  two  years, 
stated,  “with  one  request  to  newspaper  fbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
editors.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  think  bas  ruled  the  _W ashington  Post^  has  «• 
the  Limpus  figures  are  all  wrong,  since  elusive  right,  in  this  city,  to  print  Tm 


so  many  people,  even  editors  in  many 
cases,  believe  what  they  wish  to  believe. 

“W’e  now  ask  each  of  these  doubting 
editors  to  assign  two  or  three  of  his  best 


Gumps”.  “Dick  Tracy”.  “Winnie  Win¬ 
kle”  and  “Gasoline  Alley.” 

When  the  high  court  refused  to  r^ 
view  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 


CARTERET  GENERAL  MANAGER 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  S.  L.  de  Carteret  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


SHUMAN  SUCCEEDS  BOWMAN 

I.  K.  Shuman,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  executive  editor  of  the  Paul 
Block  Newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Eagle,  succeeding  Willard  E.  Bow- 
nian,  who  has  become  publicity  director 
in  charge  of  advertising  of  L.  BamlRer- 
ger  &  Co.,  Newark. 


reporters  to  the  job  of  checking  up  on  P^als  enjoining  further  publication  of 
the  Limpus  figures  and  finding  out  the  comic  strips  m  tht  Washington  Her- 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Noth-  fbat  paper  substituted  the  follow¬ 

ing  would  please  us  better,  even  at  this  mg  strips,  which  made  their  first  ap- 
late  date,  than  to  find  out  they  are  pearance  “Tuesday  morning:  ‘Lil 
wrong.  Such  a  checkup  need  not  be  for  ,  Bradford  ,  “Big  Sister^i 

publication,  but  chiefly  for  these  editors’  "^’^mb  Dora  ,  “Pete  the  Tram^ 
own  information.  This  steady  flow  of  Casper ’,  “Jimmy  and  the 

the  nation’s  wealth  into  fewer  and  fewer  Tiger’ ,  and  “Krazy  Kat  . 
pockets  wants  a  lot  of  thinking  about,  The  Post,  rejoicing  in  its  yirtory, 

at  least.”  printed  a  six-column  cartoon  depicting  » 

-  robed  justice  directing  the  familiar 

MELIAS  ON  CRUISE  comic  charters  toward  a  reproduced 


J.  F.  Melia,  assistant  general  mana-  first  page  of  the  Washington  Post,  with 
ger  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  the  caption,  “To  Your  Post!” 
and  Mrs.  Melia.  left  last  Saturday  on  The  Post  also  carried  a  long  article 
a  cruise  to  Bermuda.  They  will  re-  on  page  one  touching  on  the  "human 
turn  .April  22.  quality”  of  comic  characters. 
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RAYMOND  RUBICAM  NEW  4-A  CHAIRMAN 

Ninety  Register,  Setting  Recent  Attendance  Record,  to  Attend  Closed  Meeting  of  First  Day — 
Agency  Commission  Issue  Aired  in  Star  Chamber  Session 


(B'.  tclcyraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  Bv  ROBEIRT  S.  MANN 

\irHlTK  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  ,  •  ,  ,  ■  ■  ,  ,  . 

VV  W .  \'a.,  April  11 _ Raymond  Ru-  question  ot  local  vs.  national  advertis-  iisetulness  ot  the  work  in  which  we 

bicani,  president  of  Young  and  Rubicam,  rates,  discussed  by  John  E.  Finn-  deal  adccrtisUiy,  ad\ertising  whicn 

Inc  New  York  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Scnpps-Howard  News-  sells  goods,  advertising  which  pays  Us 

of  the  board  of  the  American  Associa-  papers,  and  miscellaneous  other  topics,  way,  advertising  which  earns  a  prolit 


tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  at  to¬ 
night's  session,  succeeding  Arthur  H, 
Kudner,  president  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  election,  postponed  from  the  af- 


Speakers  listed  included;  F'rederic 
R.  Gamble,  e.xecutive  secretary  of  the 
Four-A:  Chester  J.  Laroche,  of  Young 
and  Rubicam,  New  York;  Henry  T. 
Ewald.  of  Campbell-Ewald  company. 


by  the  service  it  performs.” 

Mr.  Kudner  did  not  hesitate  to  pay 
his  respects  to  critics  of  advertising. 
-Asking  the  question,  “Is  advertising  an 
economic  waste  ?”  he  said : 


time  when  the  most  popular  figures  in 
public  life  are  those  who  put  on  a  show 
fur  the  public,  the  man  with  something 
to  sell  cannot  afford  to  be  a  bore.” 

Mr.  Kudner  cited  three  "examples  of 
the  succesful  application  of  advertising 
to  matters  (piite  beyond  the  workaday 
concern  of  immediate  sales  and  profits.’’ 
In  one  a  firm  whose  industry  was  de¬ 
moralized  by  price-cutting  turned  the 


ternoon  session,  followed  a  day  full  of  G.  T.  Fttzgerald,  of  the 

diKUSsion  behind  locked  doors  in  which  Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency,  New 

pressing  agency  problems  were  thor-  -  _ 

oughly  aired.  The  office  of  chairman 
is  the  highest  elective  office  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  since  the  president,  John  Ben¬ 
son,  continues  under  a  long  term  con¬ 
tract,  as  does  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  e.x- 
ecutive  secretary. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Vice- 
President,  Maurice  Needham,  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Brorby  &  Louis,  Chicago;  sec¬ 
retary,  William  Benton,  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  New  York ;  treas¬ 
urer,  E.  Dewitt  Hill,  McCann-Erick- 
son,  New  York,  (.re-elected).  Board 
members  at  large — .\rthur  Kudner,  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  re¬ 
tiring  chairman  of  the  Four-.\  board; 

Gilbert  Kinney,  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  New  York ;  Guy  C.  Smith, 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Detroit. 

Xew  members  of  the  executive  board 
were  elected  as  follows:  New  Yevk 
Council  elected  Paul  Cornell,  Geyer- 
Cornell  Co.,  New  York ;  New  FIngland 
Council,  H.  B.  Humphrey,  H.  B.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Co.,  Boston;  Atlantic  Council, 

R.  S.  Simpers,  Simpers  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Western  Council,  Merle  Sidencr, 

Sidener,  Van  Riper  &  Keeling,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Some  90  members  of  the  association 
roistered  for  the  first  day  of  the  ses-  .4rthur  H.  Kudner 

sion,  a  record  attendance  for  recent 

years.  Publishers  and  others  were  in-  Orleans ;  George  Link,  Jr.,  New  York, 
vited  for  the  Friday  open  session  at  attorney  for  the  Four-A;  Ralph  \’an 


..T-,  ^  , ,  tide  in  the  whole  industry  by  a  heroic 

The  question  is  a  tnck  one.  It  could  advertising  campaign,  not  for  low- 
w.th  equal  point  be  altered  to  ask  .Are  easy-selling  hems  but  for  an  im- 

economists  an  economic  waste?  Or,  ^  expensive  product 

again,  how  about  politicians .'  been  on  the  maVket  for  months 

.  gam  ne  saia.  bm  never  had  been  advertised.  I  he 


“We  have  tried  to  be  fair-minded  m  manufacturer  doubled  his  share  of  the 
dealing  with  critics  who  were  them-  industry’s  business,  and  all  the  other 
selves  anything  but  fair-minded.  F'or  leaders  turned  their  attention  from  price 
the  most  part,  the  organized  attacks  to  quality  goods. 

on  advertising  come  from  people  who  “W’ould  you  call  that  kind  of  adver- 
realize  that  you  can  capture  greater  at-  tising  an  economic  waste?”  he  asked, 
tention  by  actions  which  attack  some-  "i  think  not.  Maybe  you  are  mathema- 
thing,  than  by  actions  which  praise  tician  enough  to  figure  out  how  much 
something.  Or  they  have  come  from  that  particular  campaign  was  worth  to 
people  who  embrace  the  doctrine  that  that  advertiser.” 

capitalism  is  wrong,  competition  is  .Another  instance  concerned  a  corn- 
wrong,  and  therefore  advertising,  as  the  pany  that  needed  working  capital  to 
tool  of  capitalism  and  the  weapon  of  avoid  being  forced  into  a  policy  of  mere 


competition,  must  be  wrong. 


expediency.  Despfte  skepticism,  an  ad- 


“I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  quit  vertising  campaign  cashed  in  a  pre¬ 
agreeing  casually  with  the  critics  of  viously  non-moving  inventory  of  the 
advertising,  to  quit  apologizing  for  the  firm’s  highest-priced  products. 


few-and-far-between  abuses  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  to  set  ourselves  to  the  far 


The  third  concerned  a  company  “on 
whose  success  depends  the  livelihood  of 


greater  and  far  more  imp-jrtant  task  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  men.”  It 
of  fitting  advertising  to  the  constructive  found  its  whole  sales  program  threat- 


job  which  it  needs  to  do  right  now.” 
.As  to  this  constructive  job  he  said: 


eiied  by  the  style  innovation  of  a  com¬ 
petitor,  “an  innovation  questionable  in 


vited  for  the  Friday  open  session  at 
which  speakers  were  to  include  -Arthur 
Kudner,  retiring  chairman  of  the 
board,  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney, 
editor  of  This  ITeek;  J.  Stirling  Get- 
chell,  head  of  his  own  agency  in  New 
York. 

The  closed  sessions  on  the  first  day 


“It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  snd  seriously  doubtful  in  utility 

the  words  which  we  put  into  the  mouths  .  . .  •  •  r  j  >» 

of  our  clients,  in  the  course  of  prepar-  “What  should  this  manufacturer  do, 
ing  their  advertising,  reflect,  clearly  and  asked  the  speaker,  ‘re-style  his  hne  at 
fairly  a  personality  which  will  make  terrific  cost,  attempt  a  frantic  last-min- 
people  friendlier,  not  only  toward  the  tite  face-about,  or  bank  on  the  basic 
product,  but  toward  the  company  behind  good  sense  of  the  public.  He  chose 
it.  It  may  be  necessary  even,  where  the  latter,  and  called  m  advertising  to 


Buren,  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New 
A’ork;  and  Roy  S.  Durstine  of  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine,  and  Osborn,  New 
York. 

W'.  C.  D’.Arcy,  of  the  D'.Arcy  -Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  St.  Louis,  presided  over 
a  stag  dinner  for  members  only  Thurs- 


such  a  personality  is  lacking  in  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  to  endeavor  to  create,  shape, 
form  one  by  patient  and  proper  en- 


help  him.  Without  a  reference  to  his 
competitor’s  line,  without  a  boast  or 
vain  claim  for  the  style  features  of  his 


couragement.  That  may  seem  a  hard  own,  simply  by  repeating  to  the  reader 
job,  at  times  an  impossible  job,  but  we  what  he  had  sound  reasons  for  believing 


took  up  intimate  topics  of  agency  opera-  day  night. 

tkm,  under  the  four  headings  of  copy,  Arthur  H.  Kudner,  retiring  chairman 
management,  competition,  and  conipen-  of  the  association,  sounded  the  keynote 


have  attempted  harder  ones. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  we  con- 
not  successfully  fall  back  on  the  time¬ 
worn  devices  which  worked  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  years  gone  by.  Importunity, 


sation.  Under  the  first  topic  there  was  of  the  open  session  in  a  talk  directly  in  eagerness  to  make  a  sale,  a  selfish  de¬ 


consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  food  and  drug  act  upon  copv. 
Speakers  listed  under  this  heading  in¬ 
cluded:  C.  L.  Whittier,  vice-president 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York;  I. 
P.  Cunningham,  of  Newell-Emmett 
Company,  New  York;  Thomas  L.  L. 
Ryan,  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan;  Francis  G 
Hubbard,  of  Kimball,  Hubbard  & 
Powel,  New  York;  and  Ernest  V.  Al¬ 
ley,  of  Richardson,  Alley  &  Richards 
Company. 

Speakers  on  management  topics  in¬ 
cluded:  Frank  Braucher,  of  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Company,  president 
of_  the  Periodical  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation;  H.  H.  Kynett,  of  the  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Company,  Philadelphia;  Guy  C. 
Smith,  of  Brooke  Smith  &  French,  Inc., 
^roit;  A.  L.  Billingsley,  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland  and  New 
York;  S.  W.  Page,  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn;  and  M.  Botsford, 
of  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner. 
Seattle. 

D.  H.  Weld,  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York,  talked  on  agency  re- 
^rch,  and  B.  C.  Duffy,  of  Batten, 
Milon,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  on  the 
boodwin  plan. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  presided 


contrast  with  the  much-quoted  speech  s'ce  to  sell  something,  were  excusable  atr 

of  his  predecessor,  W.  C.  D’.Arcy,  of  pnly  in  a  time  when  people  were  spend-  That  ^fLo^r  w«-l  g^ 

St.  Louis,  at  last  year’s  convention,  mg  money  and  profits  were  popular.  5 

Whereas  Mr.  D’.Arcy  told  the  agency  “So  far  as  the  truth  is  concerned,  prp^uct  to  begin  with,  a  good  story 
men  that  a  tide  of  consumer  disbelief  advertising  needs  to  be  not  merely  hon-  and  interestingly 

was  sweeping  upon  them,  and  that  “the  est,  but  what  is  more  important,  it  to  circulate  that  story  persistent  y  and 

signals  show  red.”  Mr.  Kudner,  with-  needs  to  be  accepted  as  honest,  and 

out  mentioning  any  names  said :  what  is  most  important  of  all  for  its  that  factor  are  the  elements  of  success 

“The  terrible  things  we  feared  a  year  own  survival,  it  needs  to  be  interest-  tul  advertising.  The  wreckage  strewn 
ago  have  not  happened.  Neither  the  '«g/.v  honest.  Life  needs  truth,  but  it  along 

countrv  nor  the  advertising  business  needs  illusion  too.  That  is  why  Santa  Y  to  the  high  cost 

has  gone  to  the  dogs.  Claus  will  always  be  a  more  popular  ot  their  omission.  _ 

“.As  for  the  first,  whatever  you  or  figure  than  the  tax  collector.  It  is  only  SCRIPPS  GIRLS  HURT 

I  may  think  as  to  the  helps  or  hin-  the  hope  over  the  hill  that  sends  the  - 


were  the  reader’s  own  native  convic¬ 
tions,  he  turned  the  tide.  In  six  months 
the  competitor’s  retreat  became  a  rout, 
and  the  manufacturer’s  own  style  stan¬ 
dard  became  the  pattern  for  his  in¬ 
dustry. 

“There  was,  you  will  observe,  a  com¬ 
mon  factor  threaded  through  all  these 
instances.  That  factor  was — a  good 


“So  far  as  the  truth  is  concerned,  prp^uct  to  begin  with,  a  good  story 
advertising  needs  to  be  not  merely  hon-  fairly  and  interestingly  told,  the  courage 
est,  but  what  is  more  important,  it  to.  circulate  that  story  persistently  and 
needs  to  be  accepted  as  hottest,  and  with  power.  The  elements  nmking  up 
what  is  most  important  of  all  for  its  that  factor  are  the  elements  of  success- 
own  survival,  it  needs  to  be  interest-  ^ul  advertising.  The  wreckage  strewn 


Claus  will  always  be  a  more  popular  of  their  omission, 
figure  than  the  tax  collector.  It  is  only  SCRIPPS  GIRLs'hURT 

the  hope  over  the  hill  that  sends  the  _ 

pioneer  across  plain  and  desert,  often  Daughter*  of  Robert  P.  Scripps  in 


drances  of  governmental  policy,  the  evi-  pioneer  across  plain  and  desert,  often 
dences  are  that  we  are  started  on  our  fo  harsher  conditions  of  existence  than 


way  to  recovery,  that  we  made  the 
turn  in  .April,  1933  .  .  . 

“.As  for  our  own  business,  what 
has  happened  there?  You  know  the 
story  as  well  as  I  do.  What  has  hap¬ 
pen^  to  that  critical  on.set,  that  re¬ 
sentful  incredulous  tide  which  was  to 
engulf  us  all — good  advertiser  and 
bad,  honest  advertiser  and  charlatan 
alike?  Is  it  not  in  recession,  can  you 
not  see  it  ebb?  True,  problems  still 
vex  us.  They  always  will.  Problems 
will  always  be  with  us,  to  be  courage¬ 
ously  met  or  patiently  unraveled.  But 


he  left  behind  him  at  home.  All  of 
initiative,  all  of  aspiration,  all  of  ro- 


Shocking  Car  Accident 

Late  reports  are  that  Peggy  and 
Nackie  Scripps,  young  daughters  of 


mance,  all  of  piety,  is  bred  of  illusion,  Robert  P.  Scripps,  head  of  Scripps- 
Strip_  that  benign  gossamer^  from  the  Howard  Newspapers,  will  recover  from 
imagination  of  man  and  existence  be-  injuries  sustained  in  a  shocking  acci- 
comes  _  simply  the  decay  of  cells,  the  dent  on  a  mountain  road  near  Honolulu, 
withering  of  tissue  and  the  stiffening  of  April  9. 


bones,  with  the  tomb  the  unescapable 
terminal  at  the  end  of  a  journey  of  dis¬ 
enchantment  and  pain. 


An  automobile  in  which  they  were 
riding  plunged  down  a  precipice.  Miss 
Peggy  suffering  a  fractured  skull  and 


“Let  us  remember  then,  where  our  broken  ankles,  and  Nackie  was  hurt  in¬ 
own  morals  are  concerned,  that  the  ternally.  A  third  girl,  Dorothy  Ann 
essential  job  of  advertising  is  not  to  be  Cramer,  of  San  Diego,  was  less  se- 
bleakly  truthful,  not  to  be  abstractly  verely  injured.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scripps 


At  the  afternoon  session,  presided  I  repeat,  the  terrible  things  have  not  pure,  but  to  be  honestly  effective.  It  and  family  have  been  vacationing  in 

by  Mr.  Benson,  the  speakers  on  happened.  .And  I  repeat  again,  for  the  is  a  crime  to  deceive  the  public;  yet  it  Hawaii. 

conipetition  were  listed  as  Henry  emphasis  I  believe  it  deserves,  that  our  is  no  less  a  crime  to  deceive  the  ad-  - 

Lckhardt,  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New  central  responsibility,  the  core  and  ker-  vertiser — to  take  his  money  and,  out  of  PRIZES  FOR  POLITENESS 

Milton  J.  Blair,  of  J.  Walter  nel  of  our  interest,  must  properly  be  unintelligent  over-concern  for  what  The  Chicago  Tribune  this  week 
Hopson  Company,  New  York.  fixed  and  focused  not  on  transient  anxi-  should  be  omitted,  fail  to  put  into  the  launched  a  series  of  daily  awards  of 

The  discussion  of  agency  compensa-  eties,  but  instead  on  how  each  in  our  copy  anything  that  will  bring  him  busi-  $25  for  politeness.  Virginia  Gardner, 

•ion  brought  in  the  agency  commission  own  strength  and  all  in  our  collective  ness  or  the  reader  recompense  for  his  Tribune  reporter,  is  conducting  the 

's*ue,  discussed  by  Mr.  Benson;  the  strength  can  enhance  and  enlarge  the  time.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  at  a  feature. 


PRIZES  FOR  POUTENESS 

The  Chicago  Tribune  this  week 
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NOYES  ANSWERS  MACY 
ON  A.  P.  CHARGES 

A.  P.  Pre«ident  S«y»  Publiiher  Mi»- 

understood  Fkcts  in  Hit  Letter 
to  N.  Y.  Membert — Hamlin 
Against  Neylan  Plan 

Charges  against  the  management  oi 
the  Associated  Press,  made  by  J.  Noel 
Macy,  president  of  Westchester  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  in  a  letter  to  A.  P.  mem¬ 
bers  in  New  York  state,  brought  a  de¬ 
tailed  reply  this  week  from  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  W  ashington  Star,  president  of 
the  A.  P.  Mr.  Noyes  sent  copies  of  his 
letter  to  all  A.  P.  members  in  New 
York  state. 

“Your  letter  was  evidently  written 
under  misunderstanding  of  the  actual 
facts,’’  Mr.  Noyes  wrote. 

He  said  a  statement  in  Mr.  Macy's 
letter  was  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
members  had  to  pay  a  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  their  assessments  for  expedited 
delivery  of  the  mat  service.  He  pointed 
out  that  members  paid  an  additional 
assessment  of  50  per  cent  of  the  news 
picture  mat  charge,  ranging  from  $2.50 
to  $5  a  week. 

“You  are  altogether  in  error  in  your 
statement  that  the  board  is  a  self-per¬ 
petuating  body,  and  in  the  recital  of 
what  you  suppose  to  be  facts  to  bear 
out  that  conclusion,'’  Mr.  Noyes  wrote. 
He  also  said  that  Mr.  Macy's  state¬ 
ment  of  the  control  of  bondholders  "is 
not  founded  on  fact.” 

Mr.  Macy’s  statement  that  the  board 
has  been  constantly  subjected  to  attack 
brought  this  rejoiner:  "My  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  board  has  been  singularly 
honored  by  the  support  of  the  general 
membership  throughout  the  existence  of 
the  organization.’’ 

Another  publisher  who  has  voiced  his 
opinion  on  the  pre-convention  issue  of 
Wirephoto  and  small  paper  representa¬ 
tion  is  C.  C.  Hamlin,  publisher  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  (Col.)  Gasette  and 
Telegraph.  In  a  recent  letter  he  said 
he  felt  that  Wirephoto  “is  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  and  purposes  of  that  tine  organ¬ 
ization.”  In  his  own  case,  he  said,  Wire¬ 
photo  “gives  a  club  to  my  only  com¬ 
petitor  who  can  afford  to  take  this  ser¬ 
vice.”  He  added,  however,  that  after 
studying  Wirephoto,  the  competitive 
angle  does  not  appear  threatening.  “I 
have  never  seen  a  Wirephoto  picture 
which  would  not  have  been  as  interest¬ 
ing  if  published  one  or  two  days  after,” 
he  said.  He  refused  to  take  the  stand 
that  pictures  are  spot  news.  He  ex¬ 
press^  himself  as  opposed  to  “those 
proposals  of  the  Neylan  plan  which 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  A.  P.  board 
with  respect  to  reasonable  expenditure 
and  expansion.” 


Press-Radio  Report 
To  A.N.P.A  Discussed 

Representatives  of  press  associations, 
newspaiiers  and  radio  broadcasters  met 
in  New  York  April  5  to  discuss  the  re¬ 
port  on  the  Press- Radio  Bureau  to  lie 
made  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  April  23-27. 

.According  to  reports  reaching  Editor 
&  Publisher  several  drastic  changes  in 
the  Bureau’s  set-up  were  discussed.  It 
is  understiKxl  that  the  competition  of  the 
Transradio  Press  Service  in  furnishing 
news  to  radio  stations  for  broadcasting 
purposes  was  a  major  topic. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager 
of  the  Ncii’  York  Sun,  chairman  of  the 
Press-Radio  executive  committee,  said 
the  meeting  was  harmonious,  and  that 
plans  for  the  reixirt  were  formulated. 
The  progress  of  the  Bureau  was  also 
discussed,  he  said.  Mr.  Friendly  is 
drawing  up  the  reixirt. 

E.  H.  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  National  Radio  Committee,  will 
present  the  report  to  the  .A.N.P.A. 

STEWART  JOINS  McNAUGHT 

William  C.  Stewart,  managing  editor 
of  Today  Magazine,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  McNaught  Syndicate. 


URGES  NEWSPRINT  DUTY 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  9 — Con- 
gressman-at-Large  Ernest  Lundeen  of 
Minnesota  has  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  petition  submitted 
by  the  Minnesota  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  urging  that  steps  be  taken  to 
discontinue  the  importation  of  newsprint 
paper  which  is  duty  free.  It  is  in  com¬ 
mittee. 


N.  J.  GROUP  MAY  TEST 
ANTI-NAZI  BILL 

Me&sure,  Signed  hy  Governor,  Seek* 

to  Ban  Ho»tility  Again*t  Any¬ 
body  by  Reason  of  Race, 

Color  or  Religion 

New  Jersey’s  new  “anti-Nazi"  law 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  disseminate 
liropaganda  against  a  race,  color  or 
form  of  worship.  Penalties  for  viola¬ 
tion  range  from  90  days  to  3  years  in 
jail  and  fines  of  $200  to  $5,0(X),  or  both. 

Gov.  Harold  G.  Hoffman  signed 
the  bill  as  soon  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
state  senate  April  8  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1. 
Senator  Dryden  Kuser  of  Somerset  was 
the  lone  dissenter,  though  Senator  Lin- 
wood  Erickson  of  Cumberland,  argued 
against  the  bill  from  the  floor. 

Erickson  termed  the  measure  “too 
drastic”  and  warned  that  it  "would  very 
readily  be  made  an  instrument  of  tor¬ 
ture  and  destroy  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  passed.” 

Though  its  .Assembly  sponsors  said 
the  bill  was  aimed  at  alleged  pro-Nazi 
groups.  Senator  John  E.  Toolan  of 
.Middlesex  said  it  was  even  broader  than 
that. 

“This  bill  is  not  aimed  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  group  or  class,”  Toolan  declared. 
“It  says  to  everyone  we  must  respect 
the  religious  beliefs  of  our  brothers.  It 
simply  enacts  into  law  what  we  wrote 
into  our  fundamental  law,  the  Con¬ 
stitution.” 

Toolan  pointed  out  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  provides  no  penalty  for  “advocacy 
of  hatred,  violence  or  hostility  against 
any  group  by  reason  of  race,  color  or 
manner  of  worship”  and  that  the  new 
law  supplies  the  penalty. 

The  bill  was  defeated  in  New  Jersey 
a  year  ago  when  attacked  by  the  press 
of  the  state.  This  year  the  New  Jersey 
newspapers  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
While  less  drastic  than  last  year’s  effort 
along  that  line,  it  is  still  sweeping  in  its 
scope,  especially  in  regard  to  publica¬ 
tions. 

John  Borg,  publisher  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Bergen  Eircning  Record,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  a  “great  mistake  to  sign  that 
bill.” 

“It  is  a  direct  slap  at  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  that  it  tends  to  curtail 
criticism  by  the  press  against  organiza¬ 
tions.  I  personally  did  not  know  that 
there  was  such  a  bill  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  this  year  and  I  don’t  believe  that 
many  other  publishers  were  aware  of 
any  such  legislation. 

“As  secretary  of  the  daily  unit  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  I  will 
take  the  matter  up  at  the  next  meeting 
and  sugge  that  the  law  lx:  taken  into 
the  courts  r  a  test  of  its  legality.” 

“he  gist  of  the  bill  is  embraced  in 
this  section : 

“Any  person  who  shall  print,  write,  multi- 
uraph  or  in  any  manner  whatever  make  or 
produce  or  by  any  means  set  out  and  make 
legible  in  any  language: 

“(a)  Any  book,  speech,  article,  statement, 
circular  or  pamphlet  which  in  any  way,  in 
any  part  thereof,  incites,  counsels,  promotes 
or  advocates  hatred,  violence,  or  hostility 
against  any  group  or  groups  of  i>ersons  re¬ 
siding  or  being  in  this  state,  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion  or  manner  of  worship; 
or 

"  (b)  Any  constitution,  by-laws,  rules,  reg¬ 
ulation  or  record  of  any  proceedings  of  any 
organization,  association,  corporation,  society, 
order,  club  or  meeting  of  three  or  more  per¬ 
sons,  which  in  any  way  incites,  counsels,  pro¬ 
motes  or  advocates,  hatred,  violence  or  hos¬ 
tility  against  any  group  or  groups  of  persons 
residing  or  being  in  this  state,  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion  or  manner  of  worship;  or 

"  (c)  Any  picture,  photograph,  emblem. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

-April  16-17 — New  Y'ork  State 
Circulation  Managers'  Assn., 
-spring  meeting,  TenEyck  Hotel. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

April  18-'20 — -American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual 
meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  22 — Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  Y’ork. 

April  23-26 — American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annnal 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

-April  26-27 — South  Texas  Press 
-Association,  annual  convention, 
St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

April  26-27 — Eighth  District 
Georgia  Press  Assn.,  spring  con¬ 
vention,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  29-May  4 — Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 


representation,  sigi-  or  token  which  in  any 
way  incites,  counsels,  promotes,  advocates  or 
symbolizes  hatred,  violence  or  hostility  against 
any  group  or  groups  of  persons  re.siding  or 
lieing  in  this  state,  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  manner  of  worship. 

“Shall  l>c  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.** 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  is  this  provision  as 
to  |)enalties: — 

“Any  persons,  firm,  cor|K)ration  or  associa¬ 
tion,  violating  any  provision  of  this  act,  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  nor  less  than  $200  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  not  exceeding  three  years  nor  less  than 
90  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.*’ 

-Assemblyman  Samuel  Pesin,  who 
helped  pilot  the  bill,  said: 

“No  court  would  permit  a  newspaper 
to  be  punished  just  because  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  pursuit  of  its  business,  it  reported 
things  said  at  a  Nazi  meeting.  The  bill 
is  much  more  than  an  anti-Nazi  bill. 
It  is  a  proposal  to  stop  the  persecution 
of  anybody  on  account  of  his  or  her 
religion,  whether  that  person  be  Jew, 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  It  is  a  law 
that  is  badly  needed  in  New  Jersey, 
where  bigotry  and  foes  of  religion  have 
lieen  spreading  their  propaganda  at  an 
alarming  rate.” 


HUEY’S  ADVERTISING 
TAX  IS  KILLED 


Final  Decree  Make*  Permanent  In¬ 
junction  Again*t  Collection  of 
Two  Per  Cent  Levy 
on  New*paper* 

-A  final  decree,  setting  aside  as  “un¬ 
constitutional,  null  and  void,”  Louisi¬ 
ana’s  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  gross  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  of  newspapers  of 
more  than  20,000  per  week  circulation, 
was  signed  in  New  Orleans  -April  8 
by  the  special  three-judge  federal  court 
that  heard  arguments  in  the  suit. 

The  decree  made  permanent  the  in¬ 
junction  sought  by  nine  Louisiana  news¬ 
papers  to  restrain  -Alice  Lee  Grosjean, 
superviMir  of  public  accounts,  from 
collecting  the  tax.  The  decree  was  in 
pursuant  of  a  written  opinion  handed 
down  recently  by  Federal  District 
Judge  Wayne  G.  Borah.  It  was  signed 
by  Judge  Borah.  Circuit  Judge  Rufus 
E.  Foster  and  District  Judge  Ben  C. 
Dawkins. 

Not  only  was  Miss  Grosjean  and  her 
agents  restrained  from  enforcing  the 
tax,  but  they  were  also  enjoined  from 
examining  the  books  or  records  of  the 
plaintiff  newspapers.  The  state  was 
also  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings. 


DILLON  LOCAL  MANAGER 

B.  Turley  Dillon  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  Walter  Rompel,  advertising 
director  of  the  Nezv  York  Daily  and 
Sunday  Mirror,  has  lieen  appointed 
local  advertising  manager  of  that  paper. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  formerly  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  New  York  American 
for  seven  years  and  previously  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
American. 


SENATOR  WOULD  BAN 
WAR  CENSORSHIP 

Amendment  Excluding  New*papen 

Offered  On  Bill  To  Cut  Industrial 
Profit*  by  Licensing  During 
Wartime 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  -April  10— .Ad 
e.xemption  of  newspapers  from  the 
licensing  feature  of  legislation  to  take 
the  protits  out  of  war  was  written  into 
the  bill  this  week  on  motion  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  William  M.  Citron,  with 
the  military  affairs  committee  ac¬ 
quiescing. 

.A  similar  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Representative  Maury  Maverick  oi 
Te.xas,  but,  since  adoption  of  but  one 
was  necessary  to  cover  the  point,  no 
vote  on  the  Maverick  proposal  was 
taken. 

I'he  licensing  clause  is  couched  in 
this  language: 

“During  the  period  of  any  war  or 
emergency  declared  by  Congress,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  determine, 
and  by  public  proclamation  announce, 
what  classes  of  public  service,  or  of 
dealers  or  of  manufacturers  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  or  commodity,  shall  be  required 
to  ojierate  under  licenses,  to  fix  the 
conditions  of  such  licenses  and  to  grant 
licenses  under  such  conditions.  -After 
such  determination  and  proclamation  by 
the  President,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  public  service,  dealer  or  manufac¬ 
turer  in  such  determined  classes  to  en¬ 
gage  in  business  without  such  license." 

Proposing  his  amendment,  Represen¬ 
tative  Citron  argued: 

“.Are  we  going  to  permit  the  stifling 
of  the  press,  one  of  our  greatest  public 
services?  Could  we  prevent  the  capri¬ 
cious  conduct  upon  the  part  of  author¬ 
ity  to  reduce  the  freedom  of  the  presi 
to  a  nullity,  under  this  bill,  without 
my  amendment?  True,  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  says  Congress  shall  not  abridge 
its  fre^om.  But  under  this  system 
of  licensing  it  could  be  stifled  by  indi¬ 
rection.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is 
something  that  free  people  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  too  long  to  surrender  so  easily. 
Upon  it  rests  democracy  itself.  Whea 
a  country  takes  away  the  rights  of  a 
free  press,  it  has  taken  away  one  of 
the  props  uixin  which  its  liberties,  its 
culture,  its  education  rest.  If  we  stifle 
it  in  war,  we  will  stifle  it  in  other 
emergencies.  Once  stifled,  it  cannot 
raise  its  head  in  freedom.” 

The  Congressman,  explaining  his 
reference  to  stifling  the  press  “by  indi¬ 
rection.”  jKiinted  out  that  the  bill  as 
drawn  would  allow  suppression  of  news- 
pajiers  by  control  of  newsprint  or  type. 

"The  day  may  come  in  this  country 
that  a  newspaper,  simply  liecause  some¬ 
one  in  control  of  the  government  may 
not  like  its  politics,  could  be  prohibited 
from  publication,”  he  warned. 

-Any  interference  by  a  newspaper  with 
the  successful  prosecution  of  war  can 
be  stopped  with  existing  statutes,  he  it- 
minded. 

-After  Representative  Maverick  had 
characterized  licensing  of  newspapers  as 
tantamount  to  censoring  them,  he  was 
asked  by  Representative  Josh  Lee  of 
Oklahoma :  “Would  this,  in  the  gentl^ 
man’s  opinion,  prevent  the  government 
from  censoring  newspapers  during  a 
Iieriod  of  war?” 

Maverick  answered:  “I  am  afraid  in 
war  they  will  do  anything.  This  is 
just  a  hoiie  of  mine,  that  is  all.” 

FARLEY  DENIES  STORIES 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  -April  2— Post¬ 
master  General  Farley  has  declared 
that  newspaper  accounts  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  ordered  the  opening  of 
letter  mail  in  search  of  lottery  tickets 
are  false.  In  declaring  his  respect  for 
the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  let¬ 
ter  receivers,  he  stated  that  mail  from 
foreign  countries  believed  to  contain 
matter  subject  to  custom  duties 
opened  by  proper  officials  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  addressee.  If  such  mail 
should  contain  lottery  tickets,  they  are 
confiscated. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  13,  1935 


BAILLIE  SUCCEEDS  BICKEL  AS  U.  P.  HEAD 

Board  Elevates  Executive  Vice-President  to  Presidency — Bickel  a  Director — Policies  of 
Predecessors  Will  Be  Continued,  Baillie  Says — No  Other  Changes  Contemplated 


pres- 

inail 


Hugh  baillie,  executive  vice- 

president  of  the  United  Press,  was 
elected  president  of  the  press  association 
at  a  siiecial  meeting  of  the  board  of 
/directors  April  8. 

He  success  Karl  A.  Bickel,  who  has 
been  president  since  Jan.  1,  1923.  Mr. 
Bickel  will  continue  as  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

No  other  changes  in  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  are  contemplated.  The  position 
of  executive  vice-president  will  not  be 
filled. 

Rumors  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Bickel  have  been  prevalent  in  newspaper 
circles  for  some  time.  Mr.  Baillie  was 
slated  to  succeed  him,  and  in  fact  had 
taken  over  many  of  his  duties  in  the 
four  years  he  has  served  as  e.xecutive 
vice-president.  In  recent  months  Mr. 
Bickel  has  been  away  from  the  office 
for  long  periods.  He  has  been  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Mr.  Baillie  is  United  Press’  fifth 
president.  The  first  president  was  John 
Vandercook,  who  was  followed  by  Roy 
W.  Howard,  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and 
who  in  turn  was  followed  by  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  prominent  Scripps-Howard 
executive.  Mr.  Bickel  succeeded  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

The  United  Press  lias  always  prided 
itself  on  its  youthful  executives,  holding 
the  theory  that  it  takes  young  men  to 
conduct  successfully  a  major  unit  in  the 
highly  competitive  press  association  field. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Bickel  has 
been  considering  resigning  for  some 
time.  When  he  did  resign  he  proposed 
Ur.  Baillie  as  his  successor.  Mr. 
Bickel  is  53  years  of  age;  Mr.  Baillie 
is  44. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  Mr.  Baillie 
stressed  the  point  that  the  policies  in¬ 
augurated  by  his  predecessors  will  be 
his  guiding  star. 

“The  future  success  and  expansion  of 
the  United  Press,”  he  said,  “depends  not 
so  much  on  any  individual  but  on  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  trained,  loyal 
United  Press  men  all  over  the  world 
who  have  built  this  organization  to  the 
position  it  occupies  today.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  newspaper  business,  the  more 
1  realize  it  is  not  a  thing  of  wires  or 
of  machines,  or  contracts-  or  presses,  but 
a  structure  of  men.  No  press  association 
executive,  no  newspaper  publisher  is 
any  better  than  the  men  he  has  around 
him.  The  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
men  who  make  up  the  personnel  of  the 
United  Press  is  the  greatest  single 
asset  of  this  concern.” 

Mr.  Baillie  said  that  keen  competition 
in  the  press  association  business  de¬ 
mands  the  utmost  alertness  on  the  part 
of  personnel.  This  competition,  he  said, 
is  a  good  thing  for  both  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  newspaper  business,  and 
Iteeps  them  from  “fatty  degeneration.” 
It  would  be  his  aim,  he  said,  to  keep 
the  United  Press  from  maintaining  the 
^tus  quo  and  to  continue  its  aggressive 
fight  for  impartial  news  throughout 
the  world.  “The  tougher  the  competi¬ 
tion  the  better,”  he  said.  At  the  present 
fme,  he  added,  competition  in  the  news 
gathering  and  dissemination  business  is 
P*J1icularly  severe. 

‘We  feel,”  he  said,  “that  the  press 
J^iation  business  is  a  young  man’s 
■toness.  We  need  alert  young  men, 
*ho  know  the  business  from  the  ground 
%  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  vir- 
'hty  and  aggressiveness  of  youth.  We 
like  to  think  of  these  as  ‘young 
j'cterans,’  men  who  are  conscious  of  the 
™Portance  of  their  jobs  and  have  the 
ii^ssary  vigor  and  experience  to  do 
“K  work  well.” 

In  a  formal  statement  made  with  the 
j^uncement  of  Mr.  Baillie’s  promo- 
new  president  said  : 
t^e  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
the  United  Press  is  its  worldwide 


development  as  an  unbiased,  unpreju¬ 
diced,  non-nationalistic  medium  for  the 
dissemination  of  uncolored  international 
news.  This  accomplishment,  which 
had  its  beginning  under  the  long-vis¬ 
ioned  guidance  of  Roy  Howard,  was 
carried  on  by  William  W.  Hawkins 
when  he  was  president  of  the  U.P.  and 
was  made  a  constantly  greater  influence 


men.  The  U.P.  is  represented  all  over 
the  world  by  .American-trained  news¬ 
papermen  who  have  both  youth  and  ex¬ 
perience.  That  is  one  of  the  big  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  organization  has  the 
confidence  of  1,300  newspaper  publishers 
the  world  over.” 

Mr.  Bickel,  who  came  to  New  York 
from  Florida  to  attend  the  directors’ 


Hugh  Baillie 

for  good  in  world  affairs  under  Karl 
nickel’s  administration.  With  the  world 
filled  witli  propaganda,  with  wars 
threatened  and  discussed,  with  social 
unrest  still  a  big  factor,  there  is  today 
a  greater  need  than  ever  for  truth,  sin¬ 
cerity  and  accuracy  in  the  news  ex¬ 
changed  between  nations.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Press  for  sane,  ob¬ 
jective  reporting — for  responsible  man¬ 
agement  with  but  one  piiniose,  furnish¬ 
ing  its  clients  with  the  truth,  was  never 
higher  than  it  is  today.  The  carrying  on 
of  this  enterprise  in  such  a  way  that  the 
encroachments  of  various  propaganda 
news  agencies,  both  in  press  and  radio, 
may  be  resisted,  is  the  greatest  respon¬ 
sibility  that  comes  to  me  now.  Howard, 
Hawkins  and  Bickel  have  blazed  the 
trail  and  built  the  road.  Its  up  to  me 
to  keep  it  open. 

“The  United  Press  is  in  the  strongest 
position  in  its  history,  not  only  in  repu¬ 
tation.  clientele,  and  in  transmission 
facilities,  but  in  something  that  is  more 
important  than  that— personnel.  A 
press  association  is  no  better  than  its 


Karl  A.  Bickel 

n.eeting,  and  then  returned  immediately, 
said : 

“I  am  confident  that  under  Hugh 
Baillie's  administration  the  concern  will 
continue  to  go  forward,  increasing  in 
clientele,  prestige  and  virility,  just  as 
it  has  done  without  interruption  for 
three  decades.  The  presidency  will  be 
no  novelty  to  Baillie,  as  he  has  shared 
its  responsibilities  with  me  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

“Hugh  Baillie  is  the  best  press  asso¬ 
ciation  executive  in  the  world  in  my 
judgment,  and  as  I  had  the  presidency 
for  over  12  years  it  seemed  to  me  a 
swell  time  to  get  going  into  other 
things.  Certainly  no  one  ever  had  more 
fun  per  minute  out  of  it  or  more  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  action  than  I  did.” 

During  Mr.  Bickel’s  incumbency,  the 
United  Press  has  grown  from  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  867  clients  to  one  of  more 
than  1,300,  the  formal  announcement 
said.  Its  service  has  been  extended  into 
many  additional  foreign  countries,  so 
that  now  it  operates  in  49  countries  and 
its  news  dispatches  are  translated  daily 


GET  THE  STORY! 

By  EDITH  BRISTOL 

Women’s  Editor,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 

IDENTICAL  in  shape  and  size  with  the 

Art  for  Page  Two,  Sunday’s  Society  lay-out  * 

Showed  Mrs.  Muchcoyne,  wife  of  the  Publisher, 

And  the  guests  at  her  garden  party 
Sipping  tea  and  riding  in  cycling  togs, 

Down  a  leafy  lane. 

When  perverse  fate,  on  the  loose  in  the  composing  room. 
Switched  the  society  cut  with  the  advance  art 
For  the  circus,  the  captions  were  left  intact. 

Under  the  cut  for  the  Biggest  Show  on  Earth, 

The  Managing  Editor  read — and  howled — 

“Important  in  the  summer’s  events  among  the 
Local  baut  ton  is  Mrs.  Muchcoyne’s  elaboiate 
Carden  fete. 

From  left  to  right  the  guests  are . ” 

.And  Mrs.  Muchcoyne  and  her  social  registerites 
Smiled  at  the  reader  from  above: — 

“Everything  done  by  humans  is  done  by  these 
Educated  simians.  They  eat.  They  smoke; 

They  make  love.  They  even  ride  bicycles — 

These  clever  chimpanzees!” 


into  21  different  languages.  Its  bureaus 
throughout  the  world  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  M  to  81 ;  its  leased  wire 
structure  in  the  U.  S.  tripled,  and  its 
staff  personnel  has  been  increased  pro¬ 
portionately. 

Mr.  Baillie  joined  the  United  Press 
in  California  in  1915,  after  six  years 
preliminary  work  on  Los  .Angeles  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  first  appointed  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  coast  until  1917,  as  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  San  Francisco  bureau,  and 
manager  at  Portland,  Ore.  Early  in 
1917  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  then  to 
New  York,  where  he  became  manager 
of  the  New  York  bureau.  In  1919  he 
was  named  manager  of  the  Washington 
bureau,  and  he  held  that  assignment 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  Wilson 
regime.  He  was  on  the  sp^ial  train 
with  Wilson  when  the  President  col¬ 
lapsed  during  his  League  of  Nations 
campaign. 

Later  he  returned  to  New  York  as 
assistant  general  news  manager,  while 
Mr.  Bickel  was  in  charge  of  the  news 
report,  and  subsequently  became  general 
news  manager,  wjaen  Mr.  Bickel  was 
made  president. 

In  1924  Mr.  Baillie  left  his  executive 
post  after  14  years  active  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  and  switched  to  the  business 
office,  going  on  the  road  as  a  salesman. 
Within  a  year  he  became  sales  manager, 
and  in  1926  general  business  manager. 
His  appointment  as  e.xecutive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  1931  placed  him  in  general 
charge  of  the  entire  organization  and 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  interviews 
with  European  statesmen,  one  of  which 
is  particularly  remembered  today  because 
in  it  Franz  Von  Papen,  then  Chancellor 
of  Germany,  announced  that  Germany 
would  never  relax  her  drive  to  escape 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Versailles 
treaty  until  that  agreement  was  broken 
and  Germany  regained  her  lost  colonies, 
her  right  to  arm,  and  her  former  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  first-class  powers. 

Karl  August  Bickel  was  born  in 
Geneseo,  Ill.,  in  1882.  Like  Mr.  Baillie, 
he  started  his  career  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  1906-07,  after  attending  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  he  was  with  the  staffs 
of  the  San  Frattcisco  Daily  News  and 
Examiner.  He  joined  the  U.P.  in  1907 
as  news  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau.  The  next  year  he  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  bureau.  For 
five  years,  starting  in  1908,  he  left  the 
U.P.  to  be  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  News.  In  1913 
he  rejoined  the  U.P.  He  was  busines.s 
manager  from  1916  to  1922,  and  general 
manager  for  a  year  preceding  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  presidency  in  1923. 


DROPPING  SUNDAY  PAPER 


Philadelphia  Daily  New*  Will 
Strengthen  Saturday  Issue 

(.Special  to  Eoitos  4  Publishes) 

Philadelphia,  April  11 — The  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
Nervs  will  suspend  publication  with  its 
next  issue,  April  14,  it  was  learned  to¬ 
day  from  J.  H.  Keen,  managing  editor. 

At  the  same  time  he  announced  plans 
for  expansion  of  the  Saturday  issue, 
to  take  effect  April  19.  A  number  of 
the  Sunday  tabloid’s  features  will  be 
added  to  the  Saturday  editions,  which 
will  be  increased  in  size  from  24  to 
32  pages. 

The  Sunday  News  was  started  April 
22,  1934,  as  the  first  5-cent  tabloid  in 
Philadelphia,  following  suspension  of 
the  Public  Ledger.  Mr.  Keen  said  the 
Sunday  edition  did  well  from  a  circula¬ 
tion  standpoint  from  the  start,  but 
there  was  insufficient  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  to  support  it. 

Ray  Howay,  Sunday  editor,  will  take 
charge  of  features  in  the  daily  tabloid. 
The  Sunday  paper  carried  56  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  12  pages  of  colored  comics. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

COPELAND  SHELVES  FOOD-DRUG  BILL 
AS  AMENDMENTS  THREATEN  IT 

Measure  Is  Placed  on  Table — Slight  Chance  for  Passage  at  This 
Session — Multiple  Seizure  Clause  Eliminated— 

Senator  Will  “Go  to  the  Nation” 


(i'/’i-iia/  to  Editor  &  Plblisher) 

ASHINGTOX,  U.  C.,  April  10— 
Defeated  on  a  major  point  of  con¬ 
troversy — multiple  seizures  of  drugs 
upon  false  advertising  tindings — Senator 
Koval  S.  Coiieland  has  abruptly  shelved 
his  pure  food  and  drug  bill,  tempor¬ 
arily,  and  intends  to  "go  to  the  nation” 
with  his  issues. 

Copeland,  by  a  jiarliamentary  maneu¬ 
ver,  saved  the  measure  from  being  re¬ 
committed  to  the  commerce  committee, 
where  it  might  not  have  survived  the 
assault  of  senatorial  critics  within  that 
group.  It  is  now  on  the  table,  subject 
to  recall  for  further  discussion  upon 
motion  of  its  sponsor,  but  it  is  conceded 
on  all  sides  that  its  chances  for  adop¬ 
tion  at  this  session  have  been  greatly 
dimmed,  if  not  wiped  out. 

The  New  York  senator  intends  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  bill  with  individual  senators  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  supporters,  but 
he  had  admitted  privately  that  he  also 
is  relying  upon  what  he  expects  will  be 
a  popular  demand  for  passage  of  the 
measure  as  drawn,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  from  house¬ 
wives  and  women’s  clubs.  They  are  his 
principal  supporters  in  the  fight. 

Several  factors  will  militate  against 
bringing  the  old  Wiley  Act  up  to  date 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  inac¬ 
tivity  in  that  respect.  Important  among 
these  is  Senator  Copeland’s  statement 
to  his  colleagues  during  the  course  of 
the  debate:  ‘‘If  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  shall  be  agreed  to,  and  then  on  top 
of  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  shall  be  agreed  to,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  to  continue  under  the 
existing  law  until  there  shall  come  a 
Congress  which  will  give  us  the  pro¬ 
tection  to  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled." 

The  “pending  amendment”  referred 
to  was  that  of  Senator  Josiah  H.  Bailey 
of  North  Carolina,  to  strike  out  a  sec¬ 
tion  which  would  permit  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  make  multiple 
seizures  of  products,  if  agents  of  the 
Department  consider^  them  imminently 
dangerous  as  advertised.  It  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  44  to  29. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mis¬ 
souri’s  Senator  Bennett  C.  Qark  would 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  false  adver¬ 
tising  complaints  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  Clark  amendment  is 
strongly  supported  in  the  Senate,  and 
IS  embodied  in  the  Mead  bill  which  is 
to  be  proposed  as  the  House  substitute 
for  whatever  food  and  drug  legislation 
comes  over  from  the  Senate.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  points  that  will  delay  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  if  it  gets 
that  far  along  the  legislative  route.  It 
IS  expected  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  Qark  proposal  but  the  House  is 
likely  to  ai^rove  it,  thereby  requiring 
consideration  in  conference. 

_  At  another  point.  Senator  Copeland 
intimated  the  developments  which  have 
taken  place  or  are  likely  to  happen  may 
cause  him  to  cease  his  campaign  for  a 
new  food  and  drug  bill.  He  said:  “I 
said  Friday  evening,  and  I  wish  to  re¬ 
peat,  that  I  do  not  want  anv  senator  to 
under  the  impression  that  I  was 
bluffing  when  I  said  that  I  would  rather 
have  the  bill  killed  than  submit  to  the 
adoption  of  two  or  three  of  the  pending 
amendments.” 

After  the  Bailey  amendment  had  been 
adopted.  Senator  Copeland  arose  and  in 
a  tone  of  disgust  said:  “If  the  vote 
just  taken  is  an  index  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  toward  the  great  problem  of 
the  public  health,  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  bill  is  recommitted  or 
returned  to  the  calendar." 

However,  when  it  was  brought  out 
that  recommittal  would  send  the  meas¬ 
ure  back  to  the  committee  as  it  was  re¬ 
ported  out,  and  without  amendments 
favored  by  the  New  York  senator  which 


had  been  adopted  on  the  floor,  he  urged 
tabling,  or  return  to  the  calendar.  This 
was  done. 

"Multiple  seizure,”  which  was  the 
fighting  ground  this  week,  is  the  right 
to  seize  stocks  of  a  drug  wherever 
found  and  in  any  quantities.  Opponents 
of  this  power  argued  that  a  drug  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law  should  be  subject  to  a  single  seiz¬ 
ure,  and  the  manufacturer  given  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  countrywide  confiscation 
could  be  carried  out.  It  was  argued 
that  multiple  seizure  would  permit  the 
Department,  right  or  wrong,  to  ruin  the 
business  of  a  drug  producer.  The  weak 
point  which  made  possible  adoption  of 
the  Bailey  amendment  was  that  such 
seizures  could  be  based  upon  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  was  considered  to  be  un¬ 
lawful  without  consideration  to  the 
qualities  of  the  drug  itself. 


A  RECENT  request  by  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  that 
members  contribute  to  a  fund  to  back 
the  appeal  of  Station  KV’OS,  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash.,  against  the  Associated 
Press’  charge  of  news  piracy  brought 
a  strong  reply  from  the  Buffalo  News, 
which  also  operates  Station  WBEN, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  association. 

A  letter  from  A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
managing  editor,  Buffalo  News,  to 
Philip  G.  Loucks,  managing  director, 
N.  A.  B.,  said: 

“We  will  not  contribute  to  such  a 
wholly  unwise  and  utterly  indefensible 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  National  .Assoc¬ 
iation  of  Broadcasters,  or  any  other 
agency,  to  finance  or  promote  a  fight 
to  break  down  property  rights  in  news. 

“I  wonder  if  you  stopped  to  consider, 
in  taking  such  a  preposterous  position, 
that  you  say  in  effect  you  are  going 
after  the  other  fellow’s  property  irre¬ 
spective  of  his  established  legal  rights? 
What  will  the  situation  be  tomorrow  if 
newspapers  or  other  agencies  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  radio  as  a  whole  or 
to  an  individual  station  in  particular? 

“It  is  not  my  wish  to  usurp  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  higher  courts,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  previous  decisions  pro¬ 
tecting  newspapers  and  press  associa¬ 
tions  against  news  pirates  will  be  upheld 
in  the  higher  courts.  If  that  assumption 
be  correct,  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  radio  should  not  besmirch  itself  in 
such  a  palpable  effort  to  legalize  theft. 

“Radio  stations,  whether  newspaper 
owned  or  not,  cannot  gain  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  you  propose,  whether  property 
rights  in  news  as  developed  in  the 
KVOS  case  are  upheld  or  not.  It  seems 
to  me  bad  enough  for  an  individual  sta¬ 
tic  to  attempt  to  justify  news  piracy 
without  the  agency  representing  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  trying  to  uphold  it  in 
such  an  act. 

“The  course  of  action  outlined  in 
your  letter  is  one  of  the  most  unwise 
acts  NAB  can  commit.  It  seems  to  me 
capricious  and  irresponsible.  We  hope 
your  executive  copimittee,  in  reconsider¬ 
ing  this  matter  in  all  its  important 
aspects,  will  see  fit  to  reverse  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is 
unjustified.” 

The  case  referred  to  has  been  appeal¬ 
ed  by  the  A.  P.  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  San  Francisco,  where  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  lie  argued  late  this  spring. 

The  A.  P.  sought  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  station  from  reporting  A.  P. 
news  dispatches  for  a  period  of  24  hours 
after  the  news  had  been  printed.  The 
station  admitted  reading  the  dispatches, 
but  the  federal  district  court  in  Wash¬ 
ington  dismissed  the  complaint,  and  the 
-A.  P.  made  an  appeal. 

In  its  appeal  for  funds  the  N.A.B. 
said : 


for  April  13,  19  35 

N,  Y.  OKAYS  INSURANCE 


Bill  Caring  for  Unemployed  Affects 
Newspaper  Publishers 

(Sf'ccial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.Alb.vxy,  N.  Y.,  .April  10— The  as¬ 
sembly,  119  to  21,  today  passed  the 
Byrne — Killgrew  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  bill  and  sent  it  to  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  for  assured  ex¬ 
ecutive  approval.  The  senate  passed 
the  bill  Wednesday  night.  The  measure 
affects  practically  every  publisher  in 
New  York  state. 

Three  amendments  were  tacked  to 
the  bill  in  the  senate.  One  makes  the 
measure  effective  March  1,  1936  in¬ 
stead  of  January  1 ;  another  exempts 
charitable,  educational  and  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions  from  the  payroll  tax  and  the 
third  fi.xes  a  definite  sliding  scale  of 
contributions,  one  per  cent  in  1936,  two 
per  cent  in  1937  and  three  per  cent  in 
1938. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  will  start  in  1938  and  apply  to 
workers  receiving  not  more  than  $50  a 
week.  Benefits  will  continue  for  not 
more  than  16  weeks  in  one  year,  after 
a  waiting  period  of  three  weeks  and 
may  not  exceed  $15  a  week. 


“Station  KVOS  is  a  small  station  and 
is  unable  to  finance  the  cost  of  appeal 
without  assistance.  Since  the  issue  is  of 
such  great  importance  both  to  broad¬ 
casters  and  publishers,  it  is  felt  by  the 
NAB  executive  committee  that  all 
broadcasters  should  contribute  to  a  fund 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying 
forward  the  appeal  through  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary. 
It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  N.AB  execu¬ 
tive  committee  that  former  Senator 
Clarence  C.  Dill  of  Washington,  who  is 
now  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
law  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  who  has 
been  a  student  of  the  radio-press  ques¬ 
tion  for  several  years,  should  be  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  industry  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  appeal.  'Phis,  of  course,  is  entirely 
acceptable  to  Station  KVOS.” 


fSpeciat  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  Ift-^The 
fund  which  is  being  raised  by  National 
-Association  of  Broadcasters  to  defend 
litigation  arising  out  of  the  .Associated 
Press  charge  of  news  piracy  against 
Station  KVOS,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  is 
intended  merely  to  clarify  the  law  on 
the  question  whether  a  broadcaster  may 
radio  items  taken  from  newspaper  col¬ 
umns.  according  to  officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

KV’OS  is  one  of  the  smaller  stations, 
having  only  100  watts  power,  and  is 
operated  by  Rogan  Jones.  As  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  local  newspapers,  it  receives 
the  daily  copies  and  extracts  flashes 
to  be  sent  out  on  programs. 

When  the  A.P.  carried  the  case  to 
the  court  of  appeals,  Rogan  appealed  to 
the  national  association,  whose  offices 
are  in  the  National  Press  Building,  this 
city,  and  because  the  question  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  fundamental  importance  and 
confused,  the  association  agreed  to  raise 
a  fund.  Communications  were  sent  to 
broadcasters,  advising  them  that  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  accepted  through  the 
Washington  office,  and  are  beginning 
to  trickle  in,  that  office  reports.  The 
appeal  was  sounded  only  last  week,  and 
officials  say  they  are  unable  to  estimate 
whether  the  response  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  costs  of  court,  and  those  of 
the  attorney,  who  is  former  United 
States  Senator  Clarence  Dill  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

REVISING  FRAUD  AD  LAW 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  8 — Illinois  statutes 
prohibiting  false  and  misleading  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  brought  up  to  date  if 
House  Bill  143  is  adopted.  The  bill, 
intr^uced  by  State  Representative  Ben¬ 
jamin  Adamowski  of  Chicago,  would 
broaden  the  present  law  to  include  radio 
broadcasting  and  various  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  schemes. 


Buffalo  News  Hits  Broadcasters'^ 

Appeal  to  Fight  News  Piracy  Case 


EDITOR  IS  GIVEN  JAIL 
SENTENCE  FOR  LIBEL 

M.  F.  Calkins  of  Corcoran  (Cal.) 

News  Must  Serve  Six  Months  For 
Libeling  Sheriff — Case  Is 
Appealed 

Six  months  in  jail  was  the  sentence 
pronounced  -April  4  by  Superior  Judge 
-Allen  on  Malcom  F.  Calkins,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Corcoran  (C^l)  Nevit, 
found  guilty  March  30  of  criminal  libel 
by  a  jury  in  the  superior  court  of  Kings 
County  at  Hanford,  Cal.  The  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  appealed. 

Calkins  was  charged  with  circulating 
a  libelous  editorial  in  a  special  edition 
of  his  newspaper  published  Dec.  23,  in 
which  W.  V.  Buckner,  former  sheriff 
of  Kings  County,  was  referred  to  as 
“a  crook”  and  “coward.” 

-An  editorial  crusade  before  the  state 
elections  last  fall  had  resulted  in  Calk¬ 
ins  being  tried  previously  at  Visalia, 
Tulare  County,  on  a  similar  libelous 
charge  of  allegedly  accusing  Sheriff 
Buckner  of  accepting  money  from  boot¬ 
leggers,  of  which  Calkins  was  acquit¬ 
ted  on  January  5. 

The  contention  of  defense  attorney 
-Albert  Peterson  was  that  because  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  on  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  was  based  was  used  as  the 
chief  evidence  in  the  Tulare  County 
case,  it  constituted  once-in- jeopardy, 
and  that  the  defendant  was  being  tried 
on  the  same  charges  as  the  Tulare 
County  case. 

The  state  contended  that  the  portion 
of  the  editorial  of  December  23  had 
only  been  used  in  Tulare  to  show  the 
intent  of  the  first  editorial  complained 
of,  published  November  2,  to  injure  the 
complainant,  W.  V.  Buckner. 

In  pronouncing  the  jail  sentence 
Judge  Allen  gave  the  defendant  a  s^ 
vere  lecture  and  denied  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial. 

The  publisher  is  free  on  $3,000  bail 
A  native  Californian,  Mr.  (ialkins  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  business  30  years 
in  Santa  Maria,  Turlock.  Salinas,  Mon¬ 
terey  and  Corcoran.  His  family  has 
lieen  in  the  newspaper  business  since 
1867.  In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pu>- 
USHER,  Mr.  (Elkins  said  that  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  article  on  the  sheriff  “know¬ 
ing  the  possible  results.”  He  said  th^ 
he  is  in  need  of  state  and  federal  aid 
in  pressing  his  appeal. 


INJUNC’nON  WILL  STAND 

Hearing  Held  in  Chicago  In  Shoppiaf 
News,  Goldblatt’a  Case 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  9 — Arguments  on  the 
appeal  by  Shopping  News,  Inc.,  and 
Goldblatt  Brothers,  Inc.,  seeking  ^ 
missal  of  the  temporary  injunctioc 
granted  by  Judge  Harry  A.  Lewis  d 
the  Superior  Court,  restraining  dis¬ 
tribution  of  free  advertising  papers 
unless  securely  fastened  to  the  door, 
were  heard  here  yesterday  in  the  Appel¬ 
late  Court. 

Attorneys  for  the  shopping  news  pub¬ 
lications  argued  for  dissolution  of  the 
temporary  injunction,  contending  thatii 
Carl  Hallberg,  property  owner  and 
plaintiff  seeking  to  restrain  the  two 
firms  from  scattering  their  circulars  on 
his  premises,  objected  to  having  ff* 
papers  delivered,  he  merely  had  to  ask 
the  defendants  to  stop.  Both  Dowr 
town  Shopping  News  and  (joldblatts 
asserted  that  they  have  been  aWdins 
by  the  injunction  order  of  “securely 
fastening”  the  circulars,  but  argud 
that  the  phrase  was  vague  and  they  (W 
not  know  exactly  what  it  meant. 

The  injunction  granted  by  Judgt 
Lewis  will  stand  until  the  June  term 
of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  it  ap¬ 
peared  this  week.  Attorney  Ettelso® 
appealed  the  stay  order  of  the  Appel¬ 
late  Court  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
which  issued  a  writ  of  supersedeas,  sus¬ 
pending  the  order  pending  the  hi^ 
court’s  ruling.  Decision  on  the  defenst 
motion  to  vacate  the  supersedeas  has 
been  reserved  until  the  June  term,  wh® 
constitutionality  of  the  legal  practia 
act  will  be  argued. 
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1  MARKET  STUDY  FORECASTS  AD  SPURT 


) 


Frank  E.  Fehlman,  New  Major  Market  Manager,  Uses  Chart  of  Common  Stock  Fluctuations  in 
Big  Corporations  As  Index  to  Value  of  Newspaper  Space — Now  Sees  “Newspaper  Cycle”  at  Hand 
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■^EW  SPAPERS  are  moving  into  the 
i  w  next  cycle  of  accelerated  advertising 
in  which  good  management,  plus  a  good 
product  at  a  fair  price,  plus  daily  news¬ 
papers,  will  move  merchandise  at  a 
lower  net  cost  and  faster  than  any 
other  medium.  This  is  the  studied  con¬ 
clusion  of  E'rank  E.  Feldman,  former 
advertising  agency  executive  and  recent¬ 
ly-appointed  managing  director  of 
Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 

"During  the  next  five  years,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  going  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  tool  of  business,”  he  declared. 
"There  is  nothing  spectacular  about 
newspaper  advertising,  but  it  is  the 
greatest  weapon  this  country  has  to 
move  business  off  dead  center  and  it 
will  sell  more  goods  than  any  other 
medium.” 

Based  on  his  experience  of  the  past 
three  years  in  investment  and  distribu¬ 
tion  appraisal  business  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Fehlman  outlined  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  a  recent  Chicago  inter¬ 
view  reasons  why  he  feels  the  “news¬ 
paper  advertising  cycle”  is  at  hand. 
He  has  found,  for  instance,  in  apprais¬ 
ing  better-than-average  common  stocks 
that  newspaper  advertising  done  by 
leading  firms,  whose  stocks  are  listed 
on  the  exchanges,  is  of  equal  importance 
to  good  management  in  maintaining  a 
high  dividend  yield  to  stockholders. 
Summarizing  his  appraisal  of  all  listed 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  find  out  which  securities 
earned  the  most  money  and  had  the 
most  stable  dividend  records,  Mr.  Feld¬ 
man  said: 

‘‘An  examination  of  these  700  corpo¬ 
rations  shows  that  92  companies  in  this 
group  have  gone  against  the  trend  of 
the  entire  group  and  in  every  instance 
these  corporations  have  been  consistent, 
continuous  advertisers  and  in  most  cases 
have  used  newspapers  to  get  their  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Relating  his  experience  in  studying 
the  inherent  investment  value  of  impor¬ 
tant  stocks  listed  on  the  exchange  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  Fehlman 
explain^  that  an  average  of  520  stocks 
paid  dividends  each  year  and  of  this  5^, 
an  average  of  60  per  cent  were  section¬ 
al  or  national  advertisers.  He  added 
that  almost  without  exception,  each  of 
these  corporations  made  their  initial 
start  through  newspaper  advertising. 

“Another  study  has  been  completed 
covering  a  six-year  cycle,”  he  saii  “I 
bought,  on  paper,  700  common  stocks  at 
their  average  price  in  1929.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  these  700  leading  American 
corporations  was  $72.53.  They  were 
sold,  on  paper,  in  1934  at  an  average 
selling  price  of  $20.10.  This  represents 
a  capital  loss  on  each  share  of  $52.43, 
but  during  this  six-year  period  these 
/OO  corporations  had  an  average  divi¬ 
dend  of  $2.19  per  year,  a  total  of  $13.14 
for  six  years.  Crediting  our  account 
with  this  amount,  leaves  a  net  loss  per 
share  of  $39.29.  which  gives  a  complete 
capital  loss  of  54.2  per  cent  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  investment.” 

It  was  in  this  study  that  Mr.  Fehlman 
found  that  92  companies  went  against 
the  trend  of  the  entire  group  and  in 
each  case  the  firm  was  a  consistent 
user  of  newspaper  space. 

Intensive  research  to  date  in  this  new 
spproach  to  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  charting  of  advertiser’s 
common  stocks  as  viewed  by  Major 
Market  Newspapers,  has  disclosed  the 
following  facts : 

(1)  Almost  without  exception,  every’ 
Wional  advertiser  in  the  United  States 
foday  made  his  first  expenditures  in 
jj^spapers.  One  corporation  which 
80’s  spent 

*^500  on  a  test  campaign  in  a  midwest 
^’spaper  in  1907.  The  earning  records 
W  this  corporation  and  the  success  they 
uuve  achieved  over  the  past  35  years 
^1»  equalled  by  few  corporations  in 
fue  United  States,  yet  through  apparent 


By  GEORGE  A. 

indifference  on  the  part  of  newspapers, 
most  of  their  money  during  this  period 
has  been  spent  in  magazines,  outdoor 
and  recently  experiments  have  been 
started  with  radio. 

(2)  Offsetting  this  long  history  are 
two  other  corporations  who  began  in 
newspapers,  one  22  years  ago,  the  other 
1 1  years  back.  They  have  conducted 
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many  experiments  during  the  past  three 
years  and  today  are  placing  more  than 
90  i^r  cent  of  all  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  in  daily  newspapers. 
Their  earning  records  the  past  year  top- 
l)ed  all  their  competitors  and  one  of 
these  firms  is  now  doing  almost  one  half 
of  the  total  United  States  business  in 
their  particular  line. 

(3)  Small  advertising  agencies,  off¬ 
shoots  of  larger  agencies,  are  again  be¬ 
ing  formed,  after  five  years  of  depres¬ 
sion,  and  in  most  instances  these  ne.w 
agencies  state  that  practically  all  of 
their  test  copy  is  being  placed  in  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  the  aim  of  Major  Market 
Newspapers  to  keep  these  agencies  and 
their  clients  interested  in  using  news¬ 
paper  space  on  an  increasingly-enlarged 
advertising  program. 

In  support  of  his  contention  that  a 
newspaper  cycle  is  at  hand,  Mr. 
Fehlman  pointed  out  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  advertising  in  the 
United  States  has  in  the  past  20  years 
operated  in  a  series  of  cycles.  Two  of 
these  cycles,  he  said,  operated  simul¬ 
taneously — magazines  and  radio. 

“One  may  recall  the  magazine  cycle, 
which  reached  its  peak  in  1930,”  he 
asserted.  “In  1920,  seventy  publications 
carried  a  total  of  1,512  national  adver- 
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tisers  whose  total  billing  amounted  to 
$95,000,000.  This  included  only  those 
advertisers  who  spent  $20,000  or  over  in 
one  or  more  of  the  seventy  publications. 

“Most  of  us  can  recall  the  intensive 
research  material  submitted  to  advertis¬ 
ers  during  and  immediately  after  the 
war.  This  materal  must  have  been 
effective  because  by  1924  here  were 
3,158  magazine  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  and  iheir  total  billing  that  year 
amounted  to  $135,000,000.  By  the  end 
of  1926,  more  than  1,000  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisers  had  disappeared,  but  those  who 
found  this  medium  effective  continued 
to  buy  increasing  quantities  of  space 
until  the  peak  was  reached  in  1930, 
which  totaled  $192,000,000. 

“At  the  present  time  there  are  approx¬ 
imately  1,000  magazine  advertisers 
spending  $20,000  or  more  per  year  in 
from  00  to  70  magazines  and  the  total 
billing  in  these  publications  during  1934 
was  $110,031,248. 

“During  this  same  period,”  he  pointed 
out,  “the  outdoor  medium  went  through 
a  great  many  changes,  including  the 
origin  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau,  the  consolidation  of  major  plants 
in  the  United  States,  the  $50,000  to 
$200,000  sales  executives  who  handled 
these  accounts,  and  the  difficulty  that 
some  advertisers  had  in  getting  the 
‘showings’  they  wanted  in  various 
markets.  In  some  instances,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  was  compelled  to  sign  contracts 
from  six  to  12  months  in  advance 
in  order  to  get  his  showings  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

“Radio,  a  new  advertising  medium, 
appeared  in  1925.  When  radio  was  in¬ 
troduced,  many  advertisers  had  to  per¬ 
suade  their  agencies  to  consider  the  use 
of  this  medium  and  selling  technique 
used  by  radio  stations  caused  consider¬ 
able  confusion  because,  in  most  instances, 
their  approach  was  on  a  purely 
showmanship  basis.  From  modest  begin¬ 
nings,  radio  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  in  January,  1935,  as  reported  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  the  national  net¬ 
works,  plus  complete  report  lists,  showed 
total  gross  sales  of  $7,387,825. 

In  analyzing  the  selling  technique  of 
magazines,  outdoor  and  radio,  Mr. 
Fehlman  remarked  that  right  or  wrong, 
one  must  admit  they  have  in  the  last  15 
years  presented  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  respective  mediums. 
Much  of  this  information  has  been 
believed,  he  said,  otherwise  they  could 
not  have  sold  so  great  a  volume  of 
advertising.  He  feels  that  newspapers 
need  to  fortify  themselves  with  aggres¬ 
sive  and  sound  sales  arguments  to  earn 
their  share  of  the  national  advertising 
dollar  in  the  forthcoming  cycle. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  during  the  next 
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Officers  of  the  Oregon  Press  Conference,  elected  at  its  17th  annual  session  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  recently.  Left  to  right:  F.  J.  Wheeler,  Milton,  retiring 
president;  George  Turnbull,  professor  of  journalism,  secretary,  and  Robert  W. 
Ruhl,  editor,  Medford  Mail-Tribune,  new  president. 


five  years,  <laily  newspaper  advertising 
will  be  the  favored  medium,”  declared 
Mr.  Fehlman.  “Newspapers  are  drift¬ 
ing  into  this  position  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves  because  the  advertiser,  who  has 
survived  the  worst  business  depression 
the  world  has  ever  known,  is  now  more 
inquisitive,  more  skeptical,  and  certainly 
more  thoughtful  about  his  expenditures. 
His  pencil  is  sharp  and  he  is  appraising 
mediums  for  what  they  can  deliver  and 
if  they  don’t  deliver  no  amount  of  sta¬ 
tistics  or  salesmanship  is  going  to  sway 
him,  or  change  his  plans.” 

Mr.  Fehlman  succeeded  L.  M.  Barton 
as  managing  director  of  Major  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  March  13  this  year. 
He  is  an  advertising  man  of  long  experi¬ 
ence,  having  first  opened  a  New  \ork 
office  for  Lord  &  Thomas  in  1921. 
Later  he  became  a  partner  with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  agency  career,  he  secured  and 
directed  the  advertising  accounts  of 
many  important  national  advertisers.  He 
has  also  done  special  work  for  D’Arcy 
agency,  St.  Louis,  and  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Company, 

SportsWrit^r  Discharged 
For  Aiding  Gambler 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  April  8 — Ted  Kline, 
sports  writer,  has  been  discharged  by 
the  Cleveland  News  for  appearing  in 
court  as  a  character  witness  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Spielman,  who  was  being  tried  on 
charges  of  beating  Perry  Cragg,  News 
photographer,  and  breaking  his  camera. 

Cragg  was  knocked  down  and  beaten 
while  attempting  to  take  pictures  of  a 
police  raid  on  a  gambling  house. 

The  News  waged  a  bitter  editorial 
attack  against  police  for  not  aiding 
Cragg.  Other  Cleveland  newspapers 
joined  in  the  fight,  and  police  finally 
arrested  Spielman,  who  later  was  in¬ 
dicted  on  charges  of  grand  larceny  and 
assault  and  battery. 

Kline  testified  at  the  trial  that  he  had 
known  Spielman  for  20  years,  and  that 
he  was  a  reputable  citizen.  Spielman 
was  acquitt^  by  a  jury  on  both 
charges. 

Kline  had  been  employed  as  a  sports 
writer  by  the  News  for  18  years  and 
specialize  in  writing  racing  news. 

WILL  PROTEST  ALBERTA  BILLS 

Newspapermen  Say  Restrictive  Meas¬ 
ures  Would  Endanger  Freedom 

Representations  to  the  government  at 
Edmonton  will  be  made  _  by  Alberta, 
Canada,  newspapermen  against  two  bills, 
introduced  by  the  provincial  attorney- 
general.  They  say  the  bills  would 
jeopardize  press  freedom. 

One  provides  that  newpapers  are 
not  to  publish  statements  of  claim  or 
affidavits,  ivhile  they  also  would  be 
prevented  from  publishing  other  than 
the  judge’s  remarks  in  disposing  of 
such  actions.  They  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  any  independent  com¬ 
ment. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Libel  and  Slander 
Act  provides  that  instead  of  a_  news¬ 
paper  apology  being  sufficient  if  pub¬ 
lished  within  a  certain  period,  such 
apology  shall  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  by  a  judge  in  dealing  with  any 
case  of  this  kind  arising. 


GAGNON  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

Henri  Gagnon  was  elected  president 
of  Le  Soleil  Publishing  Company,  Que¬ 
bec  City,  at  the  annual  meeting.  Mr. 
Gagnon  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
company  for  several  years. 

NAMES  McDEVITT  COMPANY 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader  has  appointed  the  George  A. 
McDevitt  Company  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives. 
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DAILIES’  GRUDGE  AGAINST  AGENCIES 
HELPED  RETAIL  RATE  INVASION 

Many  Papers  Blame  Agency  System  For  Evasicm  of  National  Rate, 
Fitzgerald  Tells  Illinois  Group— Average  Rate  Necessary 
Under  Present  Conditions 

tricky  selling  testimony  to  establish  its 
necessity  and  merit.  Perhaps  our  sell¬ 
ing  methods  need  to  be  revamped  to 
meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  com¬ 
peting  media.  It  is  certain  that  the 
newspaper  media  has  a  wealth  of  power 
available  that  has  never  been  utilized 
for  business  educational  purposes.” 

There  are  two  prime  essentials  in  this 
rejuvenation  process  of  the  newspaiier 
form  of  m^ia,  fortitude  and  rate 
stabilization,  he  pointed  out. 

“Most  advertisers  are  issuing  ulti¬ 
matums  to  newspapers  in  connection 
with  the  rate  structure,  accompanied  by 
threats  and  bluffs,  and  the  morale  of 
newspaper  selling  in  many  instances 
seems  to  have  fallen  so  low  that  these 
ultimatums  produce  in  newspaper  offices 
a  state  of  panic  bordering  on  nausea. 
In  many  cases  that  have  come  to  our 
notice,  oven  ordinary  verbal  resistance 
has  not  been  offered.  Many  newspapers 
have  apparently  abdicated  their  kingly 
throne  and  have  become  servile  to  the 
advertiser  who  they  made  and  who 
could  not  exist  without  them. 

“The  necessity  of  rate  stabilization  is 
apparent  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  economics  of  the  inlustry,  but  also 
from  the  fair  practice  procedure  of 
having  newspapers  keep  to  their  an¬ 
nounced  general  rate,  thus  giving  equal¬ 
ity  to  all  general  advertisers  and  pre¬ 
venting  deception  in  the  form  of  rate 
discrimination. 

“The  isssue  on  the  general-retail  rate 
controversy  is  a  very  clear  cut  one.  It 
has  its  foundation  in  the  greatest  funda¬ 
mental  of  all — common  honesty.  It  is 
the  thought  of  many  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  industry  that  future  expanded 
operations  will  have  to  be  financed 
through  greater  revenue  from  the  retail 
field,  where  rates,  for  the  most  part, 
have  remained  stationary  for  too  long. 

“Organized  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  national  advertiser,  as  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  invasion  of  the 
retail  rate  structure  by  artifice  or  by  pa¬ 
tronage  of  other  form  of  media,  renders 
this  a  closed  avenue  for  greater  revenue 
return.  The  higher  rate  structure  be¬ 
cause  of  these  methods  is  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  an  average  rate  is  necessary  under 
present  conditions  to  maintain  profitable 
operation. 

“There  is  nothing  in  this  picture  that 
justifies  reduction  of  prevailing  rates, 
and  yet,  that  is  precisely  what  news¬ 
papers  have  permitted  when  many  of 
them  sanction^  the  diversion  of  general 
advertising  into  the  retail  rate  structure. 

“We  should  also  firmly  resolve  to  re¬ 
designate  the  trade  terms  applied  to  our 
rate  structures  now  known  as  local  and 
national.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  suggested 
the  general-retail  designation  which  au¬ 
tomatically  segregates  the  two  avenues 
of  patronage  as  intended  by  the  two 
rate  structures.  This  is  seemingly  un¬ 
important  transition,  but  is  in  line  with 
the  change  that  took  place  when  general 
advertising  was  known  as  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  subsequently  became,  and 
is  now  known,  as  national  advertising. 

“In  the  State  of  Illinois,  outside  of 
the  City  of  Chicago,  there  are  77  cities 
and  towns  where  daily  newspapers  are 
published.  Competitive  conditions  exist 
in  only  sez'en  of  these  localities.  If  each 
pi&lisher  in  the  70  non-competitive 
cities  could  convince  himself  as  to  the 
power  of  his  newspaper  in  his  own 
market,  and  that  he  is  master  of  not 
only  his  own  destiny  but  the  destiny 
of  merchandising  within  his  precincts, 
the  invasion  of  the  retail  rate  structure 
in  Illinois  would  become  a  dead  issue. 
The  publishers  in  the  remaining  competi¬ 
tive  cities  should  be  able  to  discuss 
ethical  practices  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  coordinate  their  interests  in 
the  matter  of  other  forms  of  operation.” 
League  officers  were  re-elected,  in- 


THE  decided  antipathy  in  some  news¬ 
paper  offices  against  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  structure,  as  a  whole,  was 
cited  by  John  T.  Fitzgerald,  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Representatives 
Association  of  Cliicago,  as  responsible, 
in  a  large  measure,  for  the  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  general  advertising  at  retail 
rates,  in  his  address  before  Daily  News¬ 
paper  League  of  Illinois  at  the  Leland 
Hotel,  Springfield,  April  10. 

“VVe  liave  been  constantly  faced  with 
the  charge  that  the  impetus  of  the  rate 
diversion  movement  was  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  advertising  agency  pro¬ 
cedure,"  Mr.  Fitzgerald  pointed  out  in 
his  eighth  talk  before  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  general-retail  rate  question. 

“Advertising  agency  desires  in  the 
matter  were  interpreted  through  the 
medium  of  the  propaganda  issued  by 
their  own  organization,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  plans  had  been  instigated  and 
promoted  by  certain  advertising  agencies 
to  avoid  the  general  rate  structure. 

“Recognition  was  accorded  to  the  fact 
that  the  pressure  of  diversion  was  being 
exerted  by  advertisers,  through  their 
own  specific  channels,  and  that  there 
were  many  elements  of  deceit  and 
chicanery  being  employed,  but  the 
governing  thought  seemed  to  be  that  the 
advertising  agency  structure  was  publicly 
propagating  itself  as  the  agent  of  the 
advertiser  by  endorsing  and  condoning 
the  desires  of  the  advertiser,  and  with¬ 
out  further  thought  newspapers  sensed 
an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  entire 
clientele  and  relieve  themselves  of  the 
element  of  remuneration.” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  told  Illinois  publishers 
and  advertising  managers  there  are 
three  courses  of  action  open  to  news¬ 
papers  to  correct  the  present  diversion 
of  general  advertising  at  local  rates : 

( 1 )  Reduce  general  rates  to  the  level  of 
retail  rates.  (2)  Raise  retail  rates  to 
the  level  of  present  general  rates.  (3) 
Exercise  police  powers  to  prevent  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  lower  rate  structure  by 
advertisers  who  properly  belong  in  the 
higher  rate  structure. 

“We  have  been  advocating  a  course 
of  procedure,  aiming  at  number  two  as 
the  ultimate  goal,  but  moving  slowly 
but  surely  toward  eventual  accomplish¬ 
ment  through  the  medium  of  number 
three.”  he  said. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  agency- 
publisher  relations  on  the  matter  of 
rates.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  said: 

“The  general  selling  structure  has 
steadfastly  expressed  its  interest  and 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
present  advertising  agency  structure  and 
its  remuneration  system.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  has  b«n,  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  creative  structure  of  the 
advertising  business.  For  media  gener¬ 
ally,  and  newspapers  particularly,  to 
attempt  to  disintegrate  this  independent 
and  competitive  structure,  or  to  make 
it  subservient  to  the  clientele  it  serves 
would  be  a  calamity  to  advertising 
analogous  to  the  government  disband¬ 
ing  the  post  office  department  and  dis¬ 
pensing  with  postal  service. 

“Publishers  are  inclined  to  view  the 
agency  commission  as  a  tax,  whereas  it 
represents  the  cheapest  possible  remun¬ 
eration  for  creative  and  selling  effort 
existent.  No  similar  selling  effort  could 
be  devised  and  maintained  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  and  without  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  present  advertising  agency 
structure,  your  patronage  from  the 
manufacturer  would  be  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  whimsical  or  arbitrary  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“Let  us  all  resolve,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
industry,  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the 
present  advertising  agency  system, 
despite  the  seemingly  questionable  judg¬ 
ment  and  lack  of  finesse  exhibited  by 
some  of  the  leaders  of  that  system. 

‘‘The_  newspaper,  by  virtue  of  being 
the  basic  medium,  has  never  been  forced 
to  indulge  in  theatrical  atmosphere  or 


eluding  A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield 
Illinois  Slate  Journal,  president;  Fred 
A.  Sapp,  Ottaioa  Republican  Times 
vice-president ;  and  Joe  M.  Bunting, 
Bloomington  Fanlagraph,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  association  adopted  a 
resolution  to  maintain  circulation  rates. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Thomas  Donovan 
addressed  the  noon  luncheon  meeting 
at  which  more  than  60  Illinois  news¬ 
paper  executives  attended. 


EXECUTIVE  CHANGES 
ON  CHICAGO  DAILY 

Merrill  Lord  Reaign*  as  Herald  and 
Examiner  Business  Manager  to 
Give  More  Time  to  Labor  Re¬ 
lations — Fulton  Promoted 


ADOPTS  NEW  RATE  POLICY 

Fort  Dodge  Daily  Revises  Retail- 
General  Classifications 

{Stccial  to  Editor  Sl  Publisher) 

Des  Moi.nes,  la.,  .\pril  10 — Adoption 
of  the  general  retail  rate  policy  by  the 
Tort  Dodge  (la.)  Messenger  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  following  a  meeting  of 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  gen¬ 
eral-retail  rate  committee  last  week  at 
Mason  City. 

The  Messenger  is  putting  the  general 
rate  into  effect  for  several  classifica¬ 
tions,  including  tires,  radio  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  automobile  equipment.  These 
have  been  the  subject  of  rate  contro¬ 
versy  during  the  past  several  months. 

No  definite  stand  was  taken  by  the 
committee  at  the  meeting,  nor  were 
recommendations  adopted  for  the  state 
as  a  whole. 


Several  important  executive  person¬ 
nel  changes  at  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  were  announced  this 
week. 

Merrill  Lord  has  resigned  as  Herald 


I.C.C.  NEWS  LEAK  DENIED 

New  York  Central  Loan  Extension 
Story  Causes  Inquiry 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  -April  10 — The 
claim  that  there  is  a  “leak”  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
through  which  Wall  Street  learned  of 
an  RFC  e.xtension  of  a  loan  to  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  ICC’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  loan  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad  prior  to  release  to  the 
press,  was,  after  investigation,  denied 
here  by  federal  agencies  connected  with 
the  handling  of  the  loans.  Had  a 
“leak”  been  discovered,  dismissals  would 
result. 

A  representative  of  the  one  of  the 
press  associations  complained  that,  as 
there  was  no  press  release  last  Satur¬ 
day,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  decisions. 
Wall  Street  was  given  the  information 
through  a  “leak”.  However,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  disclosed  that  the  New  York 
Times  carried  the  story,  based  on  in¬ 
formation  received  by  railroad  officials 
or  banking  firms  connected  with  the 
transactions  in  New  York.  The  normal 
procedure  of  federal  agencies  is  to 
telegraph  the  decisions  to  the  parties 
affected  simultaneously  with  release  to 
the  press.  In  this  case,  the  information 
was  available  to  the  press,  though  not 
the  official  releases. 


BENJAMIN’S  BODY  FOUND 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Okeechobee,  Fla.,  April  10 — A 
skeleton  found  in  a  burned-over  pal¬ 
metto  patch  by  alligator  hunters  in  the 
everglades  near  here,  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  remains  of  J.  H.  Benjamin, 
veteran  Florida  newspaper  editor,  who 
disappeared  from  Ocala,  nearly  five 
years  ago.  A  pistol  containing  five 
cartridges,  with  one  empty  chamber, 
was  found  nearby.  Benjamin  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ocala  Star  for  years,  later 
being  employed  on  the  Palm  Beach  In¬ 
dependent  and  Tallahassee  Democrat, 
and  as  editor  of  the  Dunncllon  Sun. 


Mxrrill  Lord  Robert  J.  Corrigab 


Maurice  Hesse 


Fred  Hudson 


TWO  JOIN  A.  P.  BUREAUS 

Wendell  Webb,  managing  editor  of 
the  Marshfield  (Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times, 
joined  the  Portland,  Ore.,  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press,  effective  April  22. 
Gail  W.  Churchill,  state  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  will 
become  a  member  of  the  Des  Moines 
bureau  of  the  A.  P.  April  16. 


A.P.  GROUP  REELECTS  STAUFFER 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  publisher,  Arkan¬ 
sas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler,  was  re-elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Kansas  Associated 
Press  at  the  spring  meeting  in  Emporia, 
Kan.,  April  5.  Edward  Stanley,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  division  news  editor  was  named 
secretary. 


and  Examiner  business  manager  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  more  time  to  labor  relations 
of  the  Hearst  organiMtion.  Mr.  Lord, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  under  NRA,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  treasurer  of  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  and  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 

Earl  D.  Fulton,  who  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Chicago  American, 
will  assume  the  combined  duties  as 
business  manager  of  both  Chicago 
Hearst  newspapers.  Mr.  Fulton  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  Black  as  business  manager 
of  the  American  when  the  latter  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Mil- 
waukce  IVisconsin  News  over  a  year 
ago. 

Robert  J.  Corrigan,  who  has  been 
assistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  since  last  fall, 
was  appointed  circulation  manager  of 
that  paper.  Walter  J.  Parker,  who  bas 
been  circulation  director  of  both  papea 
will  continue  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  American.  Mr.  Corrigan  began  his 
circulation  career  with  the  Schaffer 
Group,  working  in  Denver  and  Indian¬ 
apolis.  He  also  was  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Sl 
Louis  Star.  For  11  years,  he  was  in 
charge  of  circulation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  leaving  that  paper  in  WS) 
to  become  circulation  director  of  the 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
Philadelphia.  He  came  to  the  Herald 
and  Examiner  in  September,  1934. 

Under  the  new  circulation  arrange 
ment,  Emil  Garber  will  have  charge  of 
Herald  and  Examiner  promotion  and 
Kenneth  Robinson  will  handle  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  for  the  American. 

Maurice  Hes.se.  who  has  been  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  two  Chica^ 
Hearst  papers,  has  been  placed  ® 
charge  of  color  printing  in  Chicago  and 
will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  on 
color  printing  throughout  the  Hearst 
organization.  Fred  Hudson,  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hesse  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  mechanical  «• 
partments. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  in  the  business  <k- 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib»e 
for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  joining 
the  Hearst  organization.  During  tht 
past  15  years  he  has  worked  in  Ne* 
York,  Boston,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago- 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Adolph  S.  Ochs 

1858-1935 


Mr.  Ochs, The  Man. 

Yesterday’s  Times  could  do  no  less  than 
set  everything  aside  in  order  to  make  room  for 
an  account  of  Mr.  Ochs,  the  great  publisher. 
But  it  is  Mr.  Ochs,  the  great  man, who  is  first 
in  the  thoughts  of  all  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  him.  The  romantic  story  of  his 
rise  from  humble  beginnings,  his  self-imposed 
apprenticeship  to  the  newspaper  craft,  his  in¬ 
defatigable  labors  kept  up  for  many  years,  his 
wider  opportunities,  his  broadening  ambitions, 
until  he  reached  the  full  sweep  and  expression 
of  his  genius,  is  as  thrilling  as  any  ever  written, 
but  cannot  convey  fully  the  warm  and  rich 
personality  that  lay  behind  it  all. 

The  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne  is  no 
more  penetrating  and  revealing  than  that 
which  illumines  and  discloses  the  character  of 
a  man  at  the  head  of  a  highly  organized  news¬ 
paper.  If  there  are  flaws  in  the  stuff  of  which 
he  is  made,  they  become  visible.  If  there  is 
anything  petty  or  mean  in  him,  it  cannot  be 
concealed  from  those  who  daily  have  their  eyes 
upon  his  comings  and  goings.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  law  of  kindness  is  ever  upon  his  lips; 
if  he  considers  every  worker  under  him  as  a 
member  of  one  large  family;  if  he  never  forgets 
the  little  courtesies  and  amenities  of  life,  re¬ 
members  birthdays  and  anniversaries,  and 
shows  that  he  makes  his  own  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  others,  he  binds  them  to  him  as 
with  hoops  of  steel.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
the  men  and  women  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  institution  which  he  builded, 
feel  like  insisting  today  that  his  extraordinary 
individuality  be  given  its  due  place  in  the 
record  of  his  success. 

Such  an  organization  as  Mr. Ochs  created 


takes  on  in  time  the  aspect  and  quality  of  a 
living  growth.  It  almost  has  sensibilities.  It  is 
quick  to  appreciate.  Its  judgments  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  accurate  and  sure  than  those  of 
any  outsider  can  be.  If  those  on  the  inside  could 
but  tell  all  they  know!  If  their  separate  testi¬ 
monies  could  be  woven  together  into  a  perfect 
piece  of  tapestry  to  picture  him  as  he  was  and 
as  they  knew  him !  They  could  not  but  fear  that  ^ 
some  day  their  master  would  be  removed  from 
their  head.  And  at  last  the  stroke  came,  sud¬ 
denly  and  painlessly.  While  it  left  them  griev¬ 
ing,  it  did  not  lower  their  pride  and  gratitude 
at  having  been  privileged  to  profit  by  relation¬ 
ship  with  so  rare  and  abounding  a  personality. 

No  one  can  utter  the  collective  voice  of  The 
Times  in  a  catastrophe  such  as  has  befallen  ^ 
it.  But  all  the  separate  speakers  would  agree 
that  they  have  never  looked  upon  the  like  of 
Mr.  Ochs  and  never  will  again.  It  is  this 
sentiment  of  personal  indebtedness,  personal 
admiration  and  unswerving  personal  loyalty 
which  pervades  the  entire  Times  organization 
today.  In  the  chorus  of  tributes  to  Mr.  Och  s 
from  the  great  and  learned  at  home  and  abroad 
and  from  the  leaders  of  his  profession,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  hiswarmest  friends  were  made 
in  the  course  of  common  work.  Years  ago  it  was 
boastfully  said  by  one  newspaf)er  publisher  in 
New  York  that  he  supposed  he  must  be  the 
best  hated  editor  in  the  city. The  sole  comment 
by  Mr.  Och  s  was  that  he  would  prefer  to  be 
known  as  the  best  loved.  Certainly  that  ambi¬ 
tion  was  attained.  The  “verdict  of  his  vicinage” 
was  growingly  favorable  to  him  through  the 
years.  If  an  instituition  is  but  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  a  man,  Mr.  Ochs  has  stamped  his 
personality  and  his  ideals  imperishably  upon 
The  NewYorkTimes. 


An  editorial  from  the  newyork  times  of  April  i  o,  1 93  5 


WALTER  WILUAMS  HONORED 

Atcembly  Give*  Him  Credit  for  Suc¬ 
cess  of  University  of  Missouri 

The  Missouri  state  assembly  this 
week  passed  a  resolution  honoring  Dr. 
Walter  Williams,  president  ot  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

“More  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  is  due  him  than 
any  other  one  living  man ;  his  entire  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
state  and  we  felicitate  him  upon  the 
improved  condition  of  his  health,”  the 
resolution  stated  in  part. 

Dr.  Williams  will  retire  as  president 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  as  soon 
as  his  successor  is  chosen.  He  expects 
to  continue  as  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism,  which  he  founded  at  the 
University  in  1908. 


NEW  GUILD  CONTRACT 
SIGNED  BY  STERN 


VANCOUVER  DAILY’S  MODEL  KITCHEN 


Agreement  Ha»  Changes  Affecting 
Overtime,  Out-of-Town  Assign* 
ments.  Arbitration  of  Dis- 

putes  and  Vacations  ^ 

(St-rcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

delphia  Record  entered  into  a  new  con-  k 

tract  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  L  .< 

Philadelphia  and  Camden  yesterday,  the  '■  |n 

first  renewal  of  contract  relations  be-  j  I  ■  ■  | ■ 

tween  a  publisher  and  the  Guild.  Ex- 
cept  for  changes  affecting  overtime,  out-  *  ' 

of-town  assignments,  time  lost  by  em-  lid  •  - * 

ployes,  arbitration  and  vacations,  the  A  “  .Zmmmm 

new  agreement  follows  the  old.  Km  •  ~ 

No  formalities  marked  the  signing.  HI 
J.  David  Stern,  president  of  the  Rec-  ^H  ^ 

ord,  signed  duplicate  copies  in  New 
York.  Upon  of  the  copies  from 

New  York  last  night  they  signed 
by 

Thomas 

Negotiations  were  conducted  by  Harry 
T.  Saylor,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Stern 

A  MODERN  kitchen  and  household 
editor  of  the  Record,  on  be  /  \.  eprvirp  d^nartment  ha^  been  ooened 
half  of  the  publisher,  and  a  Guild  com-  ^  -  I,- 

mittee  consisting  of  Girard  Chaput,  ot  nn.H 

the  Evening  Ledger,  chairman.  Carlton  .Anvini.nu.  rX 

r~  _  ,  •  T-,  T  r.--  every  modern  convenience  bv  the  Gana- 

rnnA  pT"!  dian  General  Electric  Company. 

Court  Combination  Pat  ]  O  Brien,  ^ 

Record  and  Seth  Maxwell,  chairman  auditorium  having  seating  capacity 
of  the  Record  unit  of  the  Guild.  75  S 

Because  of  the  overtime  and  out-ot-  _ 

town  assignment  provisions  it  is  esti-  also  starting  at  $20,  provides  semi-an- 
mated  the  payroll  outlay  will  be  slightly  nual  increases  of  $2.50  until  a  $40 
higher  under  the  new  agreement,  but  minimum  for  reporters  is  reached  after 
no  estimate  could  be  obtained.  Added  four  years’  service, 
payroll  costs  under  the  old  contract  The  new  contract,  as  did  the  old, 
amounted  to  $1,500  weekly,  totaling  provides  check-off  of  Guild  dues  through 
more  than  $75,CIOO  during  the  first  year,  the  pay  envelope,  dismissal  bonuses  and 
according  to  available  estimates.  the  closed  shop. 

A  new  feature  of  the  contract  is  an  _ w^-we- 

anti-strike  breaking  clause.  It  provides,  PITTSBURGH  GUILD  ELECTS 
in  the  event  of  a  labor  dispute  in  any  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  unit  of 
Record  department  or  another  of  the  the  Newspaper  Guild  recently  elected 
Stern  newspapers,  the  New  York  Post  the  following  officers;  President,  H.  F. 
or  the  Camden  (,N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  Richards;  vice-president,  Gilbert  Rem- 
that  no  employe  shall  be  required  to  ley ;  secretary,  Anna  Jane  Phillips ; 
take  over  the  duties  of  a  striking  treasurer,  Albert  Hofscher.  The  mem- 
worker.  bers  of  the  executive  committee  chosen 

Overtime  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  under  were  C.  \V’.  Leith,  Paul  Ramsey  and 
the  new  terms.  Formerly  the  publisher  John  E.  Jones. 

PROMOTIONS  IN  GRIFFIN.  GA. 

an  e<]ual  amount  oi  time  oit.  . 

Time  and  a  third  is  provided  for  Cecil  Hurst,  managing  editor.  Griffm 
reporters  on  out-of-town  assignments  (Ga.)  Daily  N^s,  has  been  promoted 
without  regard  to  the  actual  time  to  associate  editor,  and  Carey  Reeves, 
worked.  This  new  clause  is  expected  circulation  manager,  has  been  named 
to  eliminate  extravagant  overtime  business  manager  to  supervise  circula- 
claims  made  occasionally.  tion  and  advertising.  Thornwell  Jacobs, 

A  change  also  was  made  in  the  mat-  J*"-*  forrnerly  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
ter  of  compensation  for  employes  due  reportorial  staff  for  the  past  year,  has 
to  illness.  Formerly  time  lost  through  joined  the  advertising  staff. 
sickness  was  made  up  by  the  employes. 

Under  the  new  contract  the  publisher 
may  make  deductions  from  an  employe’s 
pay  following  his  return  to  duty,  at 
the  rate  of  one  day’s  pay  a  week  until 
the  time  lost  is  made  up.  In  cases 
of  illness  due  to  “conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment’’  this  will  not  apply,  however. 

Disputes  as  to  whether  “conditions  of 
employment”  are  responsible  will  be 
settled  by  arbitration. 

The  arbitration  clause  also  underwent 
a  slight  change,  providing  that  an  im¬ 
partial  chairman  be  named  by  the  Re¬ 
gional  Labor  Board,  or,  in  the  event  ol 
its  abolition,  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  settlement  of  any  labor  dis¬ 
pute  failing  of  arbitration  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  publisher’s  and  the  guild’s 
representatives. 

Two- week  vacations  are  provided  for 
all  members  of  the  editorial  staff.  The 
previous  contract  left  the  vacations  ot 
copy  boys  and  apprentice  reporters  to 
the  option  of  the  publisher. 

It  is  understood  between  the  Record 
and  the  Guild  that  the  Guild  school  for 
apprentice  reporters  and  copy  boys, 
started  last  fall,  will  be  continued. 

The  Guild  negotiators  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  their  efforts  to  have  the 
Cleveland  News  contract  scale  adopted 
instead  of  the  Record’s  scale  last  year, 
which  provides  $20  to  start,  $25  after 
the  first  year,  and  $35  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  The  Cleveland  scale. 


MEDILL  GRADS  QUERIED 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  editorial  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
criticising  efforts  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  Universit) 
adequately  to  train  students  for  news¬ 
paper  work,  the  Medill  staff  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  sent  a  questionnaire  to  Medill 
alumni.  The  questionnaire  comments, 
in  part,  as  follows:  “Although  we  fed 
that  the  Medill  School  was  merely 
made  a  scapegoat  to  receive  criticism 
intended  for  all  institutions  offering 
courses  in  journalism,  we  should  like 
to  take  stock  a  little  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  charges  are  justified 
We  need  your  honest  and  frank  opin¬ 
ions  to  help  us  maintain  and  improve 
our  present  standing.”  The  question¬ 
naire  is  based  on  extracts  from  the 
Daily  News  editorial. 


JAPAN  PRESS  MEETING 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Japan  Press 
-Association  will  be  held  at  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Hall  of  Kumamoto,  Kyushu 
Island,  Tuesday,  April  16,  with  more 
than  200  leading  publishers  and  editors 
of  Japanese  newspapers  attending.  Ses¬ 
sions  will  continue  for  10  days. 


Business  is  Good  in  Michigan 

Retail  Sales  Are  UP!  Employment  Is  UP! 
Payrolls  Are  UP!  Advertising  Results  Are  UP! 

And  The  Booth  Newspapers  reach  the  best  of 
Michigan  (Outside  of  Detroit). 

This  Michigan  prosperity  has  permeated  the  markets 
of  these  eight  Booth  Newspaper  cities.  It  has 
brought  buying  power  to  the  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  families  served  by  Booth  Newspapers. 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning 
and  Evening  issues)  (or  the  month  o( 

MARCH,  1935 

This  represents  A  GAIN  OF  6,729 
OVER  MARCH,  1934  ...  The 
Sunday  Sun  circulation  averaged 
197^18  per  Sunday  for  March, 
1935 — a  gain  of  9,148  over  March, 
1934. 

Erarylhing  in  Battimorm 
RmvolptM  Around 


Grand  Rapids  Press  Flint  Daily  Journal 
Saginaw  Daily  News  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  Muskegon  Chronicle 

Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  Qty  Daily  Tunes  Ann  Arbor  DaOy  News 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc.,  EotUm  tUprtmniaUH  J.  E.  LUTZ,  WaUm  RtonsTUUn 

so  Eait  42ncl  St.,  Naw  York  180  North  Michiffan  Are.,  Chicago 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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JLhrOUGH  all  of  the  depression  years  it  has  gained 
in  circulation  ^  today  has  400,000  more  circulation  daily  and  1,000,000 
more  Sunday  than  it  had  in  1929  In  a  time  when  pennies  were  fewer,  the 
need  to  know  current  events  greater,  more  and  more  New  Yorkers  have  put 
their  pennies  and  their  confidence  in  The  News — although  there  are  nine 
New  York  City  newspapers  published  *  Such  rare  vitality  in  a  medium 
energizes  the  advertising  it  carries— advertising,  we  hope. 


'T H  E:  IS  NEAV'S 

NEW  YORK’S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  •  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco  •  220  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York 


^  c/(mtiyja/nt  news/po^e/iS . . . 


Altoona  Mirbor 
Boston  Globk 
Chicago  Tribxjnk 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleyhland  Press 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  News 
Fall  Rtver  Herald  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 


Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Johnstown  Democrat 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 


New  York  Daily  News 
New*  York  Herald  Tribuni 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 


',Yob 


fesUBi 


FDGi 


ll&Bl 


ALL  OF  WHICH  IS 


i 


A.rgument 

Against  Rain 


r,YoBK  World-Teleoram 
pui  SHCBQH  Press 
^SNCE  Journal 
’niwcE  Bulletin 


Newspapers  are  newspapers. 

Magazines  are  magazines. 

And  radio  is  still  INVISIBLE  vaude¬ 
ville — your  sales  message  sketched 
BRIEFLY  on  an  INVISIBLE  drop-cur¬ 
tain  that  YOU  CAN’T  CONTROL. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  comparison 
between  newspaper  and  all 
GENERAL  advertising  is  your  local 
electric  service  versus — oh,  let’s 
say  SHEET-LIGHTNING 

You  can  turn  commercialized  and 
scientifically-controlled  electricity 
on  or  oflF,  in  any  room — at  any 
reading  table — in  the  basement — 
the  attic — the  garage — WHEREVER 
YOU  PLEASE.  And  you  pay  just  for 
the  juice  you  USE. 

General  advertising,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  diffused,  uncontrolled 
and,  after  a  fashion,  lights  every 
place — perhaps  a  little. 

«  «  ♦ 

Or  maybe  there  is  still  a  better 
comparison:  A  country-wide 
drizzle  versus  water,  gushing 
(under  CONTROL)  out  of  a  hose- 
nozzle  at  the  very  heart  of  a  fire. 


Magazines  moisten  the  map. 

Newspapers  do  business  at  the 
point  of  need. 

Magazines  work  only  on  Thursday 
or  Tuesday  or  whatever  their  date 
of  publication  happens  to  be  — 
sometimes  they  are  subject  to  call 
only  once  a  month. 

Newspapers  are  ready  for  the 
alarm  at  any  minute. 

So,  what  do  you  say?  When  sales 
trouble  flares  up  in  Omaha  or 
Oskaloosa,  Keokuk  or  Kankakee, 
shall  we  pray  for  rain,  knowing 
(in  view  of  long  magazine  closing 
dates)  that  we  can’t  get  help  at  once 
— or  shall  we  step  to  the  ’phone 
and  order  out  the  fire  department? 

if.  ii.  i$. 

This  is,  of  course,  no  argument 
against  rain.  There  is  a  place  for 
diffused  advertising.  We  must 
have  it.  But  the  point  is :  Don’t 
depend  on  it  as 
a  substitute  for 
LOCALIZED 
PROTECTION. 


Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 


St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Daii.y  News 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 


rTELL'EM^ 

TODAY  ^ 

SELL'EM 
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E  D  I 

ADOLPH  S.  OCHS 

HE  life  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs  was  a  public  bene¬ 
diction,  a  professional  triumph  second  to  none 
in  modern  newspaper  history,  a  thrilling  per¬ 
sonal  adventure  which  forms  a  classic  pattern  of 
success  by  reason  of  innate  character  and  that  type 
of  sturdy  manhood  which  is  both  the  seed  and  the 
Iruit  of  American  free  institutions. 

His  death  is  mourned  among  all  newspapermen 
everywhere,  each  poignantly  aware  that  the  career 
of  the  leader  of  the  best  things  in  journalism  is  at 
an  end.  He  bequeaths  to  the  craft  a  philosophy  and 
an  example  which  interweave  with  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  highest  aspirations  of  journalism.  As 
the  fundamental  principles  exemplified  by  Mr.  Ochs’ 
experience  rise  or  fall  depends  the  future  of  the 
.American  press  and  the  democracy  it  was  constituted 
to  serve. 

*  *  * 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  ascent  of  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  from  office-boy,  newspaper  carrier,  printer’s 
devil,  proprietor  of  a  bankrupt  little  newspaper  at 
the  age  of  20  and  rescuer  of  the  moribund  New  York 
Times  at  38,  to  ownership  and  personal  direction  of 
the  best  respected  newspaper  in  America,  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  model  in  world  journalism,  will  live  for 
centuries  to  inspire  youth  and  encourage  all  who 
serve  the  printed  word.  From  it  may  be  taken  the 
texts  of  many  vital  lessons,  but  we  think  today  that 
the  greatest  of  these  are :  He  gave  living  proof  that 
dignity,  decency,  honor  and  reason  can  be  served  in 
journalism,  in  terms  which  rank  as  literature,  with 
profit,  pride  and  wide  influence.  He  demonstrated 
the  power  of  impartial  news  policy  to  lift  a  news¬ 
paper  into  the  realms  of  major  public  service.  He 
I.roved  that  journalistic  aptitude,  the  inquiring  mind, 
h.trd  and  patient  striving,  technical  competence  and 
kindly  personal  relationships  are  prime  elements  mak¬ 
ing  for  a  golden  publishing  success.  His  best  re¬ 
membered  formula,  expressed  in  1896  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  New  York  Times,  was  a  paper  “clean, 
dignified,  trustworthy  and  impartial.’’  This  was  no 
stuffy  altruism,  nor  lip-service  to  ethics;  it  was  the 
man’s  practical  recipe,  uttered  at  a  time  when  he  was 
staking  all  he  had,  perhaps  more  than  he  then  had 
any  right  to  think  he  could  ever  possess,  on  a  belief 
that  over-newspapered  New  York  still  held  a  place 
for  a  respectable  newspaper  for  respectable  people. 

He  had,  however,  some  excellent  examples  of  good 
journalism  to  guide  him.  Perhaps  the  great  fact 
for  young  newspapermen  to  remember  about  Mr. 
Ochs  is  that  he  knew  his  business  from  the  ground 
up,  surrounded  himself  with  men  respecting  his  fixed 
mission  and  also  knew  what  sort  of  business  they 
were  engaged  in,  and  that  decisions  were  reached  on 
careful  information,  analysis,  firm  reasoning  and 
good  principle.  Mr.  Ochs  was  what  he  pretended 
to  be,  and  did  not  try  to  be  “all  things  to  all  men.” 
First,  he  was  a  good  citizen. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  again  from  his  example  that  the  design 
for  living  is  not  accidentally  acquired.  His  parents 
were  German  liberals  and  intellectuals  who  had  been 
driven  to  the  American  haven  by  repressive  measures 
of  autocratic  governments.  His  father  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1826,  from  Bavaria,  a  promising 
youth  of  excellent  education.  He  taught  six  lan¬ 
guages  in  Southern  schools.  Mr.  Ochs’  mother,  then 
Miss  Bertha  Levy,  fled  Germany  in  1848  to  escape 
arrest  for  her  connection  with  a  revolutionary  com¬ 
mittee.  The  passionate  devotion  of  the  publisher- 
son  of  this  couple  to  the  principles  of  liberty  under 
the  flag  can  be  easily  traced.  The  father  fought  in 
the  Mexican  war.  Despite  his  Southern  connections 
and  residence  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Capt. 
Julius  Ochs  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  in  Ohio. 
His  wife’s  sympathies  ran  to  the  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy.  This  political  division,  however,  did  not  affect 
family  harmony.  Their  son  lived  to  own  New  York 
Times  and  Chattanooga  Times,  with  a  warm  grip  on 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  both  cities. 

Capt.  Ochs,  like  many  demobilized  soldiers,  was 
never  able  to  regain  his  fortunes,  and  Adolph,  the 
eldest  of  six  children,  went  to  work  at  11  to  aid  the 
family,  his  first  job  as  office  boy  to  Capt.  William 
Rule,  editor  of  Knoxville  Chronicle.  The  boy  was 
promoted  to  circulation  carrier,  $1.50  per  week,  aris¬ 
ing  before  daybreak  to  deliver  Chronicles  to  Capt. 
Rule’s  customers.  To  earn  money  Adolph  Ochs 
became  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  then  in  a  drug 


The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first 

pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 

be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 

without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy. — 

James,  III;  17. 

store,  but  returned  at  13  to  the  Chronicle  as  printer’s 
devil,  learning  the  trade  and  associating  with  crafts¬ 
men  that  he  never  ceased  to  respect  and  enjoy. 
When  the  publisher  of  New  York  Times  discussed 
practical  matters  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

After  a  brief  experience  as  a  migratory  printer 
we  see  young  Mr.  Ochs  at  work  on  a  new  newspaper, 
the  Knoxville  Tribune,  first  in  the  composing  room, 
then  as  reporter,  and  finally  as  assistant  manager. 
Again  at  20  he  is  seen  buying  the  bankrupt  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  for  $250,  borrowed  money,  as  down 
payment  for  a  half  interest,  the  assumption  of  $1,500 
debts  and  working  capital  of  $37.50.  He  wore  a 
moustache  but  was  not  old  enough  to  vote.  The 
next  year,  as  might  be  believed,  was  the  hardest  and 
most  critical  in  Mr.  Ochs’  career,  but  from  receipts 
of  $12,000,  he  expended  only  $10,000,  living  12 
months  on  $900,  and  plowing  the  balance  back  into 
the  business.  At  about  the  same  time  in  the  West 
another  famed  newspaper  economist,  the  late  E.  W. 
Scripps,  was  coining  the  maxim:  “The  way  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  business  is  to  spend  less  than  you  earn.’’ 

*  *  * 

The  life  story  of  Mr.  Ochs  reveals  that  as  far  back 
as  1890  he  definitely  had  an  eye  fixed  on  New  York 
Times  as  an  opportunity.  At  about  that  time,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  in 
St.  Paul,  he  made  the  significant  statement:  “The 
day  of  the  organ,  if  not  past,  is  rapidly  passing.  A 
journal  conducted  as  a  newspaper,  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  news,  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future.”  On 
his  38th  birthday  Mr.  Ochs  received  a  friendly 
wired  tip  from  Harry  Alloway,  a  reporter  on  New 
York  Times,  that  the  paper,  then  sadly  disorganized, 
could  probably  be  bought  cheaply.  He  asked  the 
advice  of  Herman  Kohlsaat,  publisher  of  Chicago 
Tin\es-Herald,  who  exclaimed,  “Ochs,  there’s  your 
opportunity.”  “But,”  said  Mr.  Ochs,  “I  don’t  believe 
I’m  a  big  enough  man  for  the  job.”  Mr.  Kc^lsaat 
replied:  “Don’t  tell  anybody,  and  they’ll  never  find 
it  out.” 

The  Times  was  then  published  in  a  small,  shabby 
office  at  the  comer  of  Park  Row  and  Nassau  street. 
It  had  not  recovered  from  the  panic  of  1893,  had  no 
working  capital  and  its  circulation  had  dwindled  to 
9,000,  although  the  daily  run  was  19,000.  Its  out¬ 
standing  obligations  were  $300,000.  It  was  losing 
$1,000  a  day.  Mr.  Ochs  opened  negotiations  with  the 
owners.  Impressed  by  his  ability,  they  wanted  to 
employ  him  to  rescue  the  sinking  ship  at  the  stagger¬ 
ing  salary  of  $50,000  a  year,  promptly  declined  by 
the  young  publisher  who  knew  the  importance  of 
owning  a  newspaper,  rather  than  working  for  even 
high  pay.  He  bought  the  Times,  Aug.  18,  1896, 
on  his  own  terms — a  reorganized  company  with 
10,000  shares  of  capital  stock  and  a  bond  issue  of 
$500,000  ;  2,000  shares  were  exchanged  for  the 
shares  of  the  old  company;  holders  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany’s  notes  received  in  exchange  bonds  of  the  new 
company,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  $200,000  bonds  were 
sold  at  par  to  provide  working  capital.  The  new 
publisher  discovered  when  he  took  charge  about 
$100,000  worth  of  unfunded  obligations.  With  his 
own  and  borrowed  money,  mostly  borrowed,  Mr. 
Ochs  took  1,125  shares,  paying  $75,000.  He  put  in 
escrow,  for  delivery  when  he  could  pay  for  them, 
3,876  shares,  just  enough  to  make  a  safe  majority. 
The  real  fact  is  that  with  $75,000,  largely  borrowed, 
Mr.  Ochs  bought  the  Times  in  the  heydey  of  “yellow” 
journalism.  We  cannot  remember  a  braver  venture 
in  American  journalism. 

*  *  * 

There  was  an  instant  reform  of  both  editorial  and 
business  office  conduct.  One  of  the  first  things  Mr. 
Ochs  did  with  his  meager  funds  was  to  supplant 
dull  editorial  copy  with  bright  news,  employing  over- 
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head  telegraph  to  the  full  extent  of  his  purse.  The 
famed  motto  “All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print’’  was 
flung  to  the  breeze.  Within  his  means  he  appointed 
special  correspondents  in  pivotal  cities  and  labelled 
their  despatches  “From  our  own  correspondent." 
Circulation  increased  slightly.  By  the  end  of  1896 
Mr.  Ochs  had  reduced  the  daily  loss  to  about  $200. 

However,  all  was  not  clear  sailing.  Mr.  Ochs  was 
scrupulous  in  reference  to  advertising  copy  and  re¬ 
jected  anything  which  could  be  suspected  of  fraud. 
He  turned  down  $150,000  of  Tammany  Hall  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  single  year.  Four  years  later  he  refused  to 
sell  a  million  copies  of  the  Times  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  To  an  advertiser  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  exact  a  certain  guarantee  from  the  Times 
in  reference  to  its  policy  Mr.  Ochs  wrote  that  he 
would  have  to  be  excused  from  discussing  policies 
with  an  advertiser.  He  said:  “We  are  seeking  to 
secure  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  intelligent 
discriminating  newspaper  readers.  The  advertiser  is 
a  secondary  consideration.”  When  the  old  United 
Press  collapsed  it  was  Joseph  Pulitzer  who  persuaded 
the  A.P.  directors  to  admit  Mr.  Ochs,  a  favor  that 
the  publisher  never  forgot.  He  expressed  grief  and 
indignation  when  the  World  in  1931  was  sold,  losing 
its  individual  identity.  A  few  years  after  Mr. 
Pulitzer  had  nominated  him  Mr.  Ochs  became  a 
director  and  member  of  the  A.  P.  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  held  these  offices  throughout  his  life. 

The  Times  deficit  in  Mr.  Ochs’  second  year  was 
$78,000.  Circulation  had  been  pushed  up  to  25,000, 
but  advertising  showed  only  a  10  per  cent  gain.  The 
paper  sold  for  three  cents  a  copy  against  immense 
circulations  built  up  by  Hearst  and  Pulitzer  at  one 
cent.  Mr.  Ochs  cut  the  Times'  price  to  one  cent 
Circulation  jumped  to  76,000.  In  Mr.  Ochs’  third 
year  the  paper  showed  a  $50,000  profit.  In  1910  he 
claimed  the  stock  held  in  escrow  and  was  in  full  pos¬ 
session.  For  years  he  plowed  back  his  profits  and 
on  his  25th  anniversary  in  1921  he  announced  that 
his  reinvestments  in  the  property  in  that  quarter  oi 
a  century  had  been  nearly  $100,000,000,  with  only 
$125,000  a  year  withdrawn  as  dividends.  The  Times 
Building  at  Broadway  and  42d  street  was  soon  out¬ 
grown  and  the  paper  today  is  housed  in  one  of  the 
finest  newspaper  plants  in  America,  built  in  43d 
street,  with  an  immense  new  Brooklyn  plant.  The 
circulation  in  1934  was  466,470  daily  and  716,135 
Sunday.  Last  year  the  newspaper  published  in 
excess  of  18,000,000  lines  of  advertising.  Its  gross 
income  must  have  been  approximately  $20,000,000. 
In  addition  Mr.  Ochs  published  the  Annalist,  i 
weekly  financial  paper,  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  the  Mid-Week  Pictorial,  Current  History. 
a  monthly  magazine,  and  the  Times-Index.  He  was 
faithful  to  his  first  love,  Chattanooga  Times,  through¬ 
out  his  career,  and  it  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  South. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Ochs  believed  that  a  newspaper  to  succetd 
demanded  a  responsible  head  who  must  control  policy 
with  a  sure  hand,  but  he  welcomed  criticism  from 
assexiates  and  his  domination  was  kindly.  He  nescr 
allowed  any  part  of  his  paper  to  be  cheapened  by 
triviality;  he  never  asked  anyone  to  write  against 
his  own  convictions;  he  was  unostentatious  and 
never  permitted  his  name  or  personal  opinions  to 
be  exploited  in  the  Times.  He  asked  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  clear  thinking,  ethical  conduct  and  candor. 
News,  all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print,  was  his  guiding 
star.  In  his  personal  relations  he  was  a  distinguished 
gentleman,  reverently  religious,  charitable,  consena- 
tive  and  wholesome. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  saw  Mr.  Ochs  for  the  last  tin* 
as  he  attended  the  funeral  services  over  the  rem^ 
of  his  associate  of  nearly  30  years,  the  late  Loins 
Wiley.  His  tall  frame  stood  erect,  but  there  was 
deep  sadness  in  his  face.  His  step  was  heavy.  I< 
seemed  to  many  friends,  as  he  passed  down  the  lo^ 
aisle  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  that  the  weight  of  i‘ 
years  and  active  newspaper  service  which  he  would 
not  wholly  relinquish  were  heavy  upon  him. 

The  wreath  we  would  lay  on  his  bier  would  hex 
the  legend ;  “In  gratitude  for  a  noble  example  in  the 
good  ways  of  a  work  essential  to  human  progress. 

The  New  York  Times  is  a  high  monument  on  > 
rexk  foundation.  It  remains  in  the  hands  of  men* 
character,  well  schooled  in  the  methods  of  the  build* 
We  know  these  men,  admire  and  trust  them.  Tk 
Times  will  move  on  and  we  believe  upward. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL  ”  Judgs  Polmer^s  Three  Sons  Plan 

Q oBERT  w.  BINGHAM,  pub-  To  A.id  FatHev  on  Paper 

l\.  lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courter-  '-pjjREE  pair  of  feet  are  following  in  and  president  of  the  student  body;  win- 
Journal,  and  American  Ambassador  to  hxitsteps  of  Judge  Harlan  G.  ner  in  his  first  year  at  junior  high  of 

England,  and  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  the  Shelby  Lavino  award  of  $25  for  out- 

fnore  writer,  tove  wen  fjoHy^.ggd  (Cal.)  Citizen-News,  with  standing  scholarship,  leadership  and 

selected  by  the  College  ot  cnaneston,  prospects  that  in  some  future  day  popularity  in  his  class,  and  has  been 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  honorary  degrees  _  school’s  national  honor  roll  four 


f)  OBERT  W.  BINGHAM,  pub- 
IV  lisher  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  and  American  Ambassador  to 


The  Daily 
Text-Book 
Of  Politics 


Robert  S.  Allen 


at  the  coming  commencement. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Etiquirer-N ews,  and  Marcus 
Farley,  an  executive  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Co.,  were  re-elected  to 
the  board  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  that  city  April  3. 

U.  S.  Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  publisher,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News 
and  Adz'ance,  will  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.,  June  10,  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
Sews-Lcader  and  president  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  has  announced. 

Morgan  Murphy,  publisher,  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram  and  other 
newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  are 
spending  the  Easter  holidays  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Eugene  Kelly,  editor  and  general 
manager,  Ntouj:  City  (la.)  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Kelly  are  spending  a  vacation 
in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 

Record,  addressed  the  men’s  class  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

Rensselaer,  April  7,  on  “The  World  at 

Bark  row:  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Jr,  Pollimn  in  Sanillna  Okla  * 

Edwin  B.  Jeffress,  publisher.  Greens-  and  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Sr,  publisher  he  followed  the  family  to  (^hfomia,  and  COlUmn  HI  Sapulpa,  UKla. . 

boro  (N.  C.)  News  and  Record,  who  and  editor  of  the  HoUywood  (Cal.)  o"  1910  purchased  the  Holley-  ^ 

has  been  seriously  ill,  is  in  a  much  im-  CitizenrN ews.  Front  row:  Byron  Pal-  Citizen,  then  a  weekly.  Ihe  am  JUSt  OTIB  of  thsSB 

'“f  aSdT  “  has  been  reorking  boys 


Ralph,  m  his  first  year  at  junior  high 
also  is  an  honor  student,  receiving 
all  A’s  for  his  first  term,  likes  science, 
is  a  collector  of  stamps  and  butterflies.  i — 

and  is  president  of  his  home  room. 

All  three  are  greatly  interested  in  YM.W  ^ 

newspaper  work,  although  the  eldest  yWf  Ak 

sometimes  thinks  he  would  like  to  be  a  /Km 
lawyer.  Unique  among  publishers’  sons,  1^^ 
they  have  never  worked  on  their  father’s 
paper.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  de- 

pression  period  in  which  they  have  been  .Aw 

growing  up.  Judge  Palmer  feeling  that  N.  ^  JiP^  7 

to  give  them  employment  would  deprive 

others  in  need  of  work  an  opportunity  Drew  Pearson  Robert  S.  Allen 

to  earn  money.  L - 

Judge  Palmer  was  born  at  LeRoy, 

Minn.,  March  19,  1885.  He  went  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  a  liberal 
arts  course  preparatory  to  a  law  course,  "TX 

but  in  his  third  year,  when  the  oppor-  |  niT' A  r) c at 

tunity  presented,  purchased  his  home  B  XirthiVV  r'lliArloUiN ,  CO- 
town  papers  the  LeRoy  Independent,  author  with  Robert  S.  Allen 
and  operated  it  for  two  years  as  edi-  «  Anr  \ 

tor,  publisher,  reporter  and  printer’s  ot  1  illlt  VV  AoilljNvjr  1 OJN 

....  .  ..  MERRY-GO-ROUND”  re- 


'REW  PEARSON,  co- 


tor,  publisher,  reporter  and  printer’s  Ol  Irllli  W  AorlliM  vjt  1 

‘‘'S'-  ,A,s  ■  ,on7,  MERRY-GO-ROUND”  re- 

He  sold  the  paper  m  1907  to  take  over  •  j  ,  i  •  i  i 

his  father’s  interest  in  a  retail  lumber  Ceived  this  letter  IrOHl  rred 
business  when  the  latter  left  for  Cali-  g,  Rupert,  a  reader  of  the 
forma  for  his  health.  Three  years  later  ,  •  a  i  /-\i  i 

he  follow^  the  family  to  California,  and  COlUHin  lU  Sapulpa,  Ukla. 


proved  condition.  He  recently  sent  mer  and  Ralph  Palmer. 

Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  a  tele-  ,  ,  .  .  .  r.  . 

gram  in  connection  with  a  matter  be-  ‘he  paper  will  be  completely  Palmer- 
fore  the  general  assembly.  manned  in  its  important  positions. 


absorbed  the  Hollywood  Sentinel.  nas  been  Working  boyS 
Hoiiyw^d  had  b«n  just  annexed  to  ,  .  .  Uneducated  .  .  .  Last 
Los  .Angeles,  dhe  Citizen  had  a  circu-  .  i /•  j 


inro  .r,.nprai  .jccPtnRlv  tiiaiined  in  its  important  positions.  Los  .Angeles.  The  Citizen  had  a  circu-  .  i  /.  * 

r  I  u  XT  1  T  1  -J  ,  If  his  three  sons,  Harlan  Jr.,  age  17;  lation  of  800,  and  basted  four  pages,  spring  my  self  and  my 

Bur°neSn  ^(VtT  who  and  Ralph,  age  12,  follow  In  1911  Mr.  Palmer  began  his  law  friend  Mr.  Barney  Weaver 

ifur/mgroH  vt.;  U(niy  i\ms,  wno  present  inclinations  and  Judge  studies  at  the  University  of  Southern  •  j  -i  u* 

celebrated  his  63rd  birthday,  March  2^  Palmer's  plans,  they  will  serve  the  California,  and  passed  the  bar  examina-  Org€lTllZ€€l  tilB  CX^SOMlCrS 

l^"fr*SndL%KSa^fou^^^  Hollywood  daily  as  business  i^nager  tion  in  1913.  He  hung  out  his  shingle  o/  my  COUnty  into  a  poUt- 

and  tnenas  tnrougn  a  tour  page  Mition  managing  editor-  and  chief  editonal  running  the  paper  on  the  side.  In  1915  ir^  .  i  ...l 

entitled  Colonel  s  Birthday  Edition.  writer,  respectively.  Their  fitness  for  he  was  appointed  to  the  Los  Angeles  ICal  group  •  »  .  fr  e  tOke  the 
William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  IVater-  these  tasks  already  is  becoming  manifest,  municipal  court  bench,  and  was  elected  liberty  of  reading  every 
bwy  (Conn.)  American  and  Republican,  The  elder  two  have  their  own  printing  to  the  office  in  1917.  Four  years  later  .  *^*1,*  *  !,> 

has  been  elected  president  of  the  Water-  plant  on  the  tear  of  their  residence  lot,  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  con-  meeting  night  your  week  S 
bury  Anti-Tuberculosis  League.  and  have  turned  out  small  publica-  struction  of  a  four-story  home  for  his  writing  in  ^THE  WA.SH- 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor,  tions  for  various  groups  in  which  paper  and  to  prepare  for  the  change-  jiyrr’  'rrilM  Ti/tWrUtV  C Cl 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  they  move.  over  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily,  which  ItlVw  1  I 

Miller,  accompanied  by  John  G.  Schurz.  Harlan  Jr.  is  advertising  manager  of  was  effective  Oct.  1,  1921.  On  Oct  1,  ROUND,*  We  USe  it  for  a 


counsellor  for  the  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  his  high  school  paper.  Ralph,  the  young-  1931,  the  Citizen  bought  the  Hollywood  ^  hrsnh  ” 

Schurz,  left  South  Bend  April  15  by  ‘he  best-posted  on  current  events.  News,  and  moved  into  the  latter’s  mod-  icxi  uuun. 

iutomobile  for  a  trip  in  the  east  and  reading  his  evening  paper  with  interest  ern  new  building,  which  had  been  com- 
south.  Mr.  Miller  will  attend  the  meet-  from  front  to  back  as  soon  as  he  has  pleted  only  a  few  months  before.  Professor  Harry  fcilmer  Bames, 

ing  in  Washington  of  the  American  finished  with  the  comic  section.  In  1915  Judge  Palmer  married  writing  in  The  New  York  World- 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Their  qualities  of  leadership  also  are  Ethelyn  Hunkins.  In  addition  to  their  Tplp„ram  has  said" 

N’ew  York  meetings  of  the  Associated  becoming  evident  in  their  school  three  sons  they  have  a  daughter,  ®  ’ 


Press  and  the  American  Newspaper  careers, 

n-.L1*  f _  r  U^-1 


Publishers’  Association. 


Harlan  Jr.  is  Chief  of  the  Colonial 


Margaret  Dora,  age  7. 

The  family’s  principal  recreation  cen- 


‘7/  every  college  student  of 


Wi'lliaTTi  4  Vo  b  Knights,  an  honorary  boys’  group  at  the  ters  around  t’neir  cabin  at  Malibu  Lake,  American  government  could 

william  .-i.  curiey  eaiior,  iv^  r  orit  j.^hool,  and  president  of  the  High  Y.  on  the  grounds  of  which  the  accompany-  - ir/  4cur\ir^'rrk\r 


Pivaian  lo.oront  T  scRooi,  ano  presiaeni  oi  me  mgn  on  me  grounos  oi  wnicr 

geles  April  7  on  the  Prlident^a^es,  B.vron,  is  a  senior  at  junior  high  school  ing  picture  was  taken. 
on  which  he  is  making  a  trip  around  the 
world.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  two 

daughters,  Mrs.  E.  Macklind  and  Miss  ^ 

Kay  Curley.  H 

William  E.  Hughes  has  resigned  as  A  Vw-r  E/W' 


tditor  pf  the  Momgantown  (W.  Va.) 
Dominion-News,  to  accept  the  appoint- 
I  ment  of  public  relations  counsel  for  the 
j  West  Virginia  liquor  control  commis¬ 
sion. 

John  G.  Kelly,  president-publisher, 
lPa//o  Walla  (Wash.)  Bulletin  and 
*  Union,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Kelly, 
I!  spent  last  week  in  San  Francisco  and 
is  Northern  California. 

IS  (jTOrge  H.  Moore,  co-publisher  of  the 
jt  Lodi  ((Zal.)  Sentinel,  has  been  named 
E  state  printer  of  California  by  State  Fi- 
-  nance  Director  Arlin  E.  Stockburger. 
■u  .Mfore  succeeds  Harry  Hammond,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Byron  (Cal.)  Times.  The  salary 
IS  $5,000  per  year. 

^  Gardiner  Kline,  publisher  of  the  Am- 
flt  fterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder  &  Demo- 
s.  will  return  to  New  York  April  24 
I  >  *‘ter  a  world  cruise, 
oi  .Albert  _R.  Carman,  editor-in-chief  and 
kr  ^‘President,  Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Star, 
Mrs.  Carman  are  spending  the  sea- 
at  Miami,  Fla. 

(Continued  on  next  Page) 


The  little  girl  who  wins  your  heart 
without  making  you  cry. 

She  makes  you  smile  instead! 
Something  new  in  comics. 

It’s  a  daily  panel — 

Two  columns- - 

By  ZERE  1^%  7^ 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNlTT  TIMES  BUILDING  CHARLES  V.  McADAM 

Chtirmw  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  President 


have  WASHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND  .  .  .  in  his  hands 
as  the  foundation  of  a  course 
in  American  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  interest  in  political 
science  would  increase  by  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  per  cent.** 

FjjDUCATOR  and  self-educator 
— in  New  York  and  Oklahoma 
— yesterday  and  today — readers 
of  every  cultural  rank  follow  and 
respect  “THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND”— and  buy 
the  newspapers  publishing  it. 
Write  today  for  samples  of  “THE 
WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND”  and  for  terms.  Address : 


United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


\  erne  Marshall,  militant  editor  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  Tuesday  before  the  Woodbury 
county  grand  jury  which  is  investigat¬ 
ing  charges  that  a  liquor  “payoff”  sys¬ 
tem  exists  in  Sioux  City. 

A.  W.  Robinson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  La  Crosse  (Kan.)  Republican, 
celebrated  his  eighty-fourth  birthday 
April  5,  simultaneously  completing  74 
years  as  an  active  journalist. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

ILMER  M.  JACOBY,  general 
manager,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Earle  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  at  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  convention  in  Washington 
May  2  and  3. 

Harry  W.  Clifford,  formerly  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Skelly  Oil  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  succeed¬ 
ing  C.  E.  Ball,  who  resigned  to  go  to 
Minneapolis. 

Charles  Faye,  of  the  Herkimer  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  Telegram  advertising  de¬ 
partment  for  several  years,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Utica  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Co. 


William  J.  Thomas,  formerly  with 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  department,  has 
joined  the  Phillipsburg  (Pa.)  Journal 
as  city  editor. 

William  Wiegand,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  columnist,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Itcm-Tribime,  has  returned  to  work 
after  several  weeks’  illness. 

Milton  R.  Miller,  business  manager, 
Batavia  (,N.  Y.)  News,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Batavia  Rotary  Club  on 
“Newspaper  of  Other  Days.” 

L.  W.  Patterson  has  joined  the  Lenoir 
(N.  C.)  News-Topic  as  local  display 
advertising  manager. 

F'rancis  H.  Doane,  formerly  with  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  advertising  staffs,  has 
joined  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram  display  staff. 

E.  B.  Stahlman,  secretary  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nashville  University  Club. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Charles  Hoover,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain- 
Dealer,  has  joined  the  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  Dispatch  advertising  department. 

\  erne  W.  Bailey,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  promotion  department,  discussed 
the  A.  P.  Wirephoto  process  before  the 
Inglewood,  Cal.,  Rotary  Qub  March  2&. 
He  was  introduced  by  Lloyd  P.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  news  editor  of  the  Inglewood  Daily 


H.  N.  Kirby,  of  the  E.  Katz  Special 
Agency,  New  York,  is  on  a  world  cruise 
with  his  family.  He  reports  Te’eio  a 
clean,  busy  city,  with  relatively  little 
unemployment. 
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News. 

Paul  L.  Gorham,  Newton  (la.)  Daily 
Neivs  national  advertising  manager,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  state  manufacturers 
and  tlieir  representatives  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  held  at  Des  Moines. 
He  spoke  on  “Relation  of  the  Smaller 
Daily  Newspaper  Market  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Advertiser." 

Ray  Gould,  advertising  solicitor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle. 

Paul  R.  Jones,  former  sales  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post,  is  now  with 
the  McNaught  Syndicate  as  traveling 
representative. 

Paul  Schilling  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour- 
nal-Gazette  as  si^cial  representative. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  display  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times. 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WILLIAM  B.  HOLT,  managing 
editor,  Marshall  (Mich.)  Ez'ening 
Chronicle,  was  defeated  for  re-election 
to  a  third  term  as  member  of  the  city 
council  April  1. 

Philip  C.  Morehouse,  formerly  of 
the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  States¬ 
man  staff,  has  joined  the  Herkimer  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  Telegram  reportorial  staff. 

John  J.  “Chick”  Kelley,  sports  editor, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
newly  organized  Wolcott,  Conn.,  Vol¬ 
unteer  fire  department  and  the  next  day 
he  led  his  company  in  fighting  one  of 
the  worst  fires  in  the  town’s  history.  .A 
large  inn  burned.  Lieut.  Kelley,  de¬ 
spite  several  hours  in  the  role  of  a  fire 
fighter,  was  at  his  desk  as  usual  the 
next  morning. 

William  Wallace  Vosburgh,  Jr.,  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  is  the  author  of  a  three-act 
comedy,  “Your  Young  Men,”  presented 
by  the  Civic  Theater  of  Waterbury 
.April  9  to  12  inclusive.  It  is  Mr.  Vos- 
burgh’s  first  play. 

Homer  B.  Neisz,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of  agri¬ 
culture,  has  been  named  assistant  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Jessie  Henderson,  formerly  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press  representative  in  Hollywood 
anti  at  one  time  with  the  ll^ashington 
i  nited  States  Daily,  has  returned  to 
California  and  is  writing  a  film  column 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Baltimore 
Sun.  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Oakland 
T  ribune. 

Frederick  Duerr,  editorial  writer, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  has 
resigned  to  become  manager  for  the 
Ruthrauff  and  Ryan  agency,  Seattle. 


Cassius  George  Noble 

CASSIUS  GEORGE  NOBLE,  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Taft  (Cal.)  Daily 
Midway  Driller  celebrated  his  91st 
birthday  on  Monday,  March  4.  Mr. 
Noble  walks  a  beat  daily,  and  according 
to  Publisher  .A.  M.  Keene,  is  the  un¬ 
disputed  claimant  to  the  title  of  “the 
world’s  oldest  active  newspaper  man." 

Noble  voted  for  Lincoln  in  1864  when 
he  was  twenty,  stealing  a  year  at  the 
polls ;  he  also  knew  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
many  other  noted  personages. 

He  was  employed  by  newspapers  in 
various  capacities  from  telegraph  editor 
to  managing  editor  in  such  cities  as 
Denver,  Los  Angeles  and  the  mining 
towns  of  N'2vada  in  the  boom  days. 


Roger  T.  Bayard,  city  editor,  Tyrone 
(Pa.)  Daily  Herald  for  the  past  28 
years,  has  resigned. 

M.  B.  Morton  managing  editor  Nash- 
znle  Banner,  is  recovering  from  injuries 
suffered  when  he  was  struck  by  an 
automobile  during  the  (Thristmas  holi¬ 
days.  Although  it  9till  will  be  some 
time  before  he  will  be  able  to  return  to 
his  desk,  he  is  now  able  to  sit  up  in  a 
W'heel  chair. 

John  Mooney,  legislative  correspon¬ 
dent,  Albany  Evening  Nezvs,  is  back  on 
Capitol  Hill  after  a  several  weeks’  ill¬ 
ness  due  to  a  heart  attack. 

Karl  Gasslander,  former  art  in¬ 
structor  at  Northwestern  Universitv, 
has  been  named  art  critic  of  the  Ezvns- 
ton  (Ill.)  News-Index  and  is  writing  a 
weekly  column,  “The  Art  Portfolio.” 
William  Weers  is  writing  a  garden 
column,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Qtiayle,  nov¬ 
elist,  has  been  appointed  short  story 
^tor,  introducing  a  new  feature, 
Evanston’s  Short  Story  of  the  Week.” 

Alexander  Bordin,  until  recently  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  sports 
staff,  was  among  50  Philadelphians  who 
passed  the  recent  State  Bar  examination. 

(Tiarles  A.  Pascall,  reporter,  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  Nexvs,  has 
wen  appointed  jury  commissioner  of 
Middlesex  County  to  succeed  Robert 
Fullerton. 

Miss  Nan  Cochran,  after  several 
years  on  the  Oregon  Citv  (Ore.)  Ban- 
‘^'Ihorial  staff,  has  rejoined 
the  Oregon  City  Enterprise. 

(zeorge  .A.  Scott,  city  editor.  State 
College  (Pa.)  Centre  Pnily  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Scott  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  born  March  21. 

Walter  Spearman,  Charlotte  (N  C  ) 
News  critic,  received  the  double  honor 
of  having  his  play,  “Death  of  the 
Swan,  win  first  place  in  the  annual 
tournament  of  the  Carolina  Dramatic 
Association,  and  being  elected  to  the 
presidenev  of  the  association. 

(Continued  on  Hext  page) 


In  booking  comic  strips 
for  your  daily  variety  show  and 
l>articulariy  the  gala  vaudeville 
in  color  you  offer  on  Sundays, 
consider  the  necessity  of  comedy, 
the  varying  tastes  of  your  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  quality  of  |>erformer 
to  fill  the  bill  — 


With  MOON  MULUNS— you  have 
the  privilege  of  presenting  the 
champ  belly-laugh  comic  of  all  time. 
Its  salty  humor  has  a  way  of  convuls¬ 
ing  the  carriage  trade  as  effectually 
as  it  does  the  peanut  gallery. 


With  H.\ROI.D  TEEN — you  serve 
a  fast  and  furious  melange  of ’teen 
age  activities.  Alive  with  wisecracks, 
dizzy  doin's  and  puppy  love  levity 
and  gravity,  it's  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
adolescents  read,  recognize,  relish 
and  react  to. 


With  GASOLINE  ALLEY— you 
round  out  your  comedy  program 
with  a  sure-fire  act  for  the  family 
trade.  The  only  comic  strip  in  whicn 
tlie  characters  grow  up  before  your 
very  eyes,  it  pulls  those  warm,  quiet 
smiles  that  make  real  friends. 

★  ★  ★ 

KAt^ll  of  these  match  less  Ghicagu 
Trihune-New  Y'ork  News  comics 
has  a  clearly  defined  public 
whose  laughter  and  loyalty  can¬ 
not  he  swayed  by  just  any  eomic 
that  faintly  resembles  the  orig¬ 
inal.  For  proofs  anti  prices  on 
daily  strips  and  Sunday  color 

iiages,  half-|>age  standard  or  tab- 
oid,  phone,  write  or  wire — 

Chicago  tribune- 

new  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  13,  1935 


PERSONAL 

(Cotitinucd  from  page  24) 

Jack  Shirley,  resident  Moose  Jaw  re¬ 
porter  for  the  RegitUi  (Sask.)  Daily 
^ar,  has  left  by  train  and  aeroplane  for 
the  newest  gold  fields  just  discovered 
in  Lake  Athabasca  territory,  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  He  will  write  a  series  of 
articles. 

Gardner  E.  Campbell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Hake  field  (Mass.)  Dailv  Item. 
has  been  awarded  one  second  prize  and 
two  fifth  prizes  in  a  New  England  va- 
ation  photograph  contest  sponsored  by 
the  New  England  Council. 

William  L.  Waddell,  who  completed 
his  work  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Athens,  Ga.,  in  March,  has  been 


named  siwrts  editor  of  the  Albany  cently. 


Campbell  Carroll,  Canadian  Press 
correspondent  covering  the  Quebec 
Legislature,  and  Mrs.  Carroll  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  born  in  Mon¬ 
treal  a  fortnight  ago. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Kenneth  karris,  night  city 

editor,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  to 
Miss  Winnie  Walden  of  Sioux  City, 
April  2. 

Rolland  Fletcher,  publisher,  IVhite 
River  (.\lo.)  Leader,  to  Miss  Vera 
Pemberton,  of  Hollister,  Mo.,  recently. 

Gordon  W.  Sanders,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  reporter,  to  Miss  Pauline  A 
Worcester  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  last  week. 

NIiss  Marjorie  Hathaway,  secretary 
to  Ae  general  news  editor,  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  to  R.  A. 
Gunnison  of  the  daily’s  city  staff,  re- 


(Ga.)  Herald. 


Howell  DeWitt  Stevens,  of  the  Boston 


Robert  Waller,  of  the  Hattiesburg  Post  editorial  department,  to  Miss 
(Miss.)  American  sports  staff,  has  re-  Laura  Durkee  Todd  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
signed  to  become  publicity  director  of  Little  Church  Around  the  Cor- 

ihe  Mississippi  State  Game  and  Fish  New  \ork  City,  last  week. 
Commission.  Rita  Fay  Livingston,  daughter  of  J. 

Lester  E.  Richwagen,  assistant  edi-  Livingston,  publisher,  Russellville 
tor,  Barrc  (Vt.)  Daily  Times,  and  (Ark.)  Courier-Democrat,  to  Frederick 

C.  Richardson,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Jan.  6, 


Mrs.  Richwagen  are  the  parents  of 


twins,  James  Bruce  and  John  Porter,  at  Marion,  Ark.  The  announcement 
born  April  4  at  the  Barre  City  Hos-  "as  made  only  recently, 
pital.  The  event  was  announced  that  Lena  Maria  Micheli,  editorial  secre- 
noon  by  Speaker  E.  E.  Moore  to  the  tar>’,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  for 
Vermont  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  number  of  years,  to  Louis  Ferraris, 


session.  Richwagen  has  been  covering 
the  legislative  sessions. 

Percy  Hill,  formerly  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Associated  Press,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  copy  desk. 

B.  Franklin  Johnson  formerly  of  the 
San  Antonio  Evening  News  reportorial 
staff  has  joined  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 

I  Hews. 


San  Francisco  business  man,  in  Reno, 
Nev.,  March  5. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Annual  National  Headliners’  Frolic 
sponsored  by  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  Club  will  be  held  there  June  21- 
23.  Awards  for  the  10  best  newspaper 
stories  during  the  past  year  will  be  an- 


Douglas  Whitney  New  York  Daily  nounced  by  a  committee  of  syndicate 
ilirror  sports  writer  has  returned  to  officials  and  journalists. 


work  following  a  two-week  attack  of 
tonsilitis. 


Annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Sports  Writers’  Association  will  be 


Miss  Isabel  R.  A.  Currier,  feature  ‘’eld  April  26-27  at  White  Sulphur 
writer  of  the  IForccjfcr  (Mass.)  Sun-  Springs,  Va.  William  Hart,  sports 
day  Telegram  has  resigned  editor,  Morgantown  Dominion-News 

William  E.  Conklin,  formerly  of  the  Pi-esident. 

.isbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  Newark  _ _ _ _ _ 

Ledger  and  Newark  Star-Eagle  re-  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

write  desks,  has  become  publicity  di-  QAX  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER, 
rector  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Re-  April  8,  4  pages,  tabloid  size,  featur- 
publican  Committee.  ing  San  Francisco’s  first  annual 

Lionel  Lcbel,  sports  editor,  L’Evene-  “Apartment  Week,”  and  explaining  how 


iient,  Quebec,  and  Edmond  Piche,  that  paper’s  many  rental  services  are 
sports  editor,  Le  Soleil,  Quebec,  made  helping  apartment  hunters. 


the  trip  to  Providence  last  week  for  Indianapolis  Star.  12-page  tabloid 
the  final  game  in  the  hockey  play-  recipe  section  April  7. 
off  series  between  Quebec  and  Provi-  jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
tlence.  a _ a  n  r..ii 


01.  senes  ueiween  sjueoec  ana  rrovi-  j  )  Journal, 

.  .  .\pril  4,  12  full  sized  page  supplement 

William  M.  Blair,  formerly  with  the  for  the  downtown  Jersey  City  merchants’ 
Ohio  State  University  radio  station,  spring  opening  sale. 


ifl  1  p’ ^  joined  the  Canton  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
~  ^  reporter.  Record,  April  5,  12  full  sized  page  sup- 

Tensard  De  Wolfe,  veteran  news-  plement,  spring  fashion  number.  Elec- 
paper  man  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  trie  &  Home  Modernization  Show,  April 
^mted  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  1,  18-page  supplement. 


appointed  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  1,  18-page  supplement. 

State  Employment  Service  with  head-  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  April  7, 

textile  edition,  20  pages,  full  size, 
was  associated  with  the  old  Pittsburgh  _  ,  _  .  ...  - 

Leader,  and  was  also  editor  of  Boston  Evemng  Transcript,  S] 
the  Pittsburgh  Imle.r,  a  society  pub-  Summer  Fashions  of  1935,  e 

licatioii.  fiy  Charline  Davenport,  eight  p 


Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Spring 
and  Summer  Fashions  of  1935,  edited 
by  Charline  Davenport,  eight  pages, 
March  20. 


George  A.  Smallsreed,  city  editor  of  Diwf’A  i  .iPa 

the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  was  re-  Post,  Mens  Apparel  and  Re- 

ttntlv  elected  a  trustee  nf  the  Tames  View  for  Spring,  12  pages,  April  5. 


Mtly  elected  a  trustee  of  the  James 
W.  Faulkner  Memorial  Fund,  to  suc¬ 
ked  the  late  J.  H.  Galbraith. 

Chas.  K.  Brown,  of  the  staff  of  the 
header  Papers,  Staunton,  Va.,  was  re- 
J^ly  re-electeid  president  of  the  Cham- 
htr  of  Commerce. 

Robert  Emahiser,  city  editor,  Spokane 
has  been  transferred  to  the 
Seattle  Star  as  a  special  writer. 


New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star, 
March  23,  Model  Home  Edition,  24 
pages. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal, 
.\pril  7,  annual  baseball  guide,  32  pages, 
tabloid  size. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald,  April  7,  Bet¬ 
ter  Housing  Section.  8  pages,  supple¬ 
menting  the  Better  Housing  Exhibition 


„Harold  Reid,  former  reporter  for  the  conducted  by  that  paper, 

'aii'ma  (Wash.)  Republic  and  the 


Wenatchee  World,  has  joined  the  20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Seattle  Star  news  staff  On  its  20th  anniversary,  the  Sterling 

(Ill.)  Daily  Gazette  carried  a  three- 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES  column  front-page  editorial  by  its  editor 

WILLIAM  BENNETT.  United  and  manager,  D.  W.  Grandon,  reitera- 
Press  correspondent  at  Montgom-  ting  its  desire  to  render  “sincere  service” 
®y.  Ala.,  has  returned  to  the  State  and  to  shun  political  power.  He  said 
C^itol  l^t  after  a  month’s  duty  in  that  policy  would  be  repeated  “during 
Birmingham,  Atlanta  and  cities  in  the  next  20  years  if  the  paper  survives 
^’orth  Carolina.  that  long.” 


Capitalize  the  Reader  Interest 
in  Men’s  Fashions . .  Here’s  the 

MEN'S  FASHION  SERVICE 

to  Round  out  Youi  Paper's  Features. 


The  Fairchild  organization  presents  a  new  service — a  weekly 
style  feature  on  men’s  apparel.  It  is  available  to  one  repre¬ 
sentative  newspaper  in  a  city.  Already  it  is  in  use  by  such 
papers  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  Cincinnati  Times  Star,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  etc.  ^ 


Men’s  New  Spring  Hats^ 

1  Top  Off  the  Personality 

Styles-  Felts  Arc  Lighter  Weight 

.h,  old 

h,,  k..  -byk.  1“  h.,.  ,h. 

1.,™  ».  -Vi,  ; - A  »«  TV.  d.™«T. 

Mr  ct:. 


FACTS 

about  this  Men’s 
Fashion  Service 

1.  AUTHENTICITY.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  editors  of 
MEN’S  WEAR,  the  recog¬ 
nized  fashion  and  merchan¬ 
dising  authority  in  its  field. 

2.  ART.  The  illustrations 
supplied  with  this  feature  are 
by  America’s  foremost  artists 
specializing  in  men’s  fashions. 

3.  TIMING.  The  service  is 
timed  to  feature  the  type  of 
apparel  that  will  be  bought 
by  the  great  majority  of  the 
men  in  your  community.  The 
merchandise  discussed  is  car¬ 
ried  by  the  leading  men’s 
stores  in  your  city.  The  ser¬ 
vice  is  further  divided  into 
three  zones  so  as  to  fit  the 
climatic  and  merchandising 
conditions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

4.  COST.  Nominal. 

EXTRA!!! 

SPRING  FASHION 
SECTION.  An  addi¬ 
tional  release  containing 
five  tabloid  pages  of  text 
and  illustrative  material 
for  a  special  Spring 
Fashion  Section. 


This  service  can  be  made  a  productive  promotional  feature. 
Releases  are  sent  out  about  a  month  in  advance  of  actual  release 
dates,  thus  affording  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  secure 
merchandising  tie-ups  from  men's  wear  and  department  stores. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  of  This  Service 

MEN’S  WEAR  (attn:  H.  E.  RESSEGUIE) 

8  EAST  13th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


the  HAT-^  rOH  ^PFtlNG. 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


TJIE  nearer  Easter,  tlie  better  re¬ 
tail  trade.  Is  it,  then,  nearly  time 
to  Ijeconie  apprehensive  about  business 
in  May?  That  this  question,  is  here 
asked  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
1  know,  may  be  considered  negative 
evidence  of  an  increase  in  confidence. 

The  best  possible  positive  evidence 
is  the  cheering  prophecy  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  that 
there  will  be  “substantial  business  prog¬ 
ress”  by  July  1,  that  it  seems  sure 
that  there  has  been  a  gain  of  10  per 
cent  in  industrial  output  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  over  1934,  and 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  as 
big  a  gain  in  the  second  quarter.  Of 
course,  it  is  plain  that  retail  gains  can¬ 
not  continue  unless  there  is  an  industrial 
come-back.  So  what  the  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  says  about  industry  is  worth  any 
retailer’s  listening  to:  “The  rise  in 
business  activity  which  became  unmis¬ 
takable  in  December,  and  continued 
through  January  and  February  into 
March,  has  not  spent  itself.  Continued 
use  of  electric  power... in  advance  of 
any  year  except  the  peak  year . . .  Bank 
debits . . .  well  above  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  last  year,  and  in  the  Middle 
West  20  per  cent  or  more  higher.  Use 
of  the  mails  in  most  centers  running 
higher . . .  rising  use  of  telephones.  Sales 
of  life  insurance. .  .an  indicator  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  of  ability  to  enter  upon 
savings  plans... well  ahead  of  last  year. 
. . .  Reappearance  of  a  degree  of  im¬ 
provement  in  real  estate  transactions.” 
m  *  m 

For  the  first  week  in  April,  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  estimated  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  aggregate  from  5  to  12 
per  cent  better  than  a  year  ago — with 
some  spots  showing  far  less  improve¬ 
ment,  or  none.  There  were  decreases 
in  parts  of  the  South.  The  expectation 
for  the  whole  month  is  volume  20  to  35 
per  cent  above  last  year’s  April.  And 
these  reporters  foresee  a  spring  upturn 
in  full  force  by  late  May  or  early  June. 
Impossible  though  it  is  for  business  to 
pull  itself  up  by  its  bootstraps,  assuredly 
the  gain  in  optimism  is  an  excellent 
sign— especially  as  it  has  followed  (in¬ 
stead  of  preceding)  good  statistical  evi¬ 
dence. 

In  metropolitan  New'  York  gains  have 
been  less  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  sole  exception  of  New 
England.  Out-of-town  affiliates  with 
New  York  stores  showed  a  higher  rate 
of  gain  for  the  first  week  of  April  than 
the  Big  City  stores.  Two  large  stores 
in  New  York,  according  to  the  Herald 
Tribune,  had  sales  volume  over  25  per 
cent  better  than  a  year  ago — ^but  the 
aggregate  of  all  stores  may  have  been 
almost  5  per  cent  below  last  year,  al¬ 
though  another  conservative  estimate 
puts  it  up  as  much  as  10  per  cent 
*  * 


Retail  sales  fibres  for  this  March 
and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  are  now  available  for  certain  ba¬ 
rometer  organizations. 

In  the  New  York  district,  the  Herald 
Tribune  figures  on  department  store 
sales  for  March  show  a  drop  of  U 
per  cent  from  last  year’s  March,  which 
was  the  Easter  season,  which  had  a 
huge  influx  of  relief  money  to  help 
buying,  and  which  did  not  have  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  city  sales  tax.  The  tax 
is  reckoned  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  relatively  better  March  showing  of 
stores  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
Herald  Tribune  reports  only  three 
stores  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Newark  with  better  business  this  March 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  Kresge  Department  Store  in 
Newark  reported  March  business  almost 
10  per  cent  better  than  in  1934, 
with  considerable  gain  due  to  the 
store’s  65th  Anniversary  Sale  which 
ended  on  the  29th  and  which  produced 
some  single  day  sales  from  25  to  50 
per  cent  above  the  corresponding  day 
(in  the  Easter  selling  period!)  in  1934. 
Equally  surprising  is  the  store’s  in¬ 


crease  in  apparel  sales  over  the  Easter 
month  last  year. 

The  eft'eet  of  moving  this  special 
anniversary  sale  from  May,  its  regular 
month,  to  March,  in  order  to  offset  de¬ 
layed  Easter  trade,  was  seen  also  in  the 
new  Asbury  Park  afiiliate  of  Kresge, 
the  Steinbach  store.  Its  increase  over 
last  March  was  40  per  cent. 

The  Kresge  chain  as  a  whole  had 
March  sales  this  year  16.2  per  cent 
below  March  1934;  and  for  the  quarter 
sales  were  7.2  per  cent  below  1934. 
For  the  four  weeks  ending  March  26th 
this  year.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  sales 
were  over  29  millions,  29.7  per  cent  more 
than  a  year  ago;  and  the  maximum  for 
this  period.  The  gain  for  the  preceding 
four  weeks  over  last  year  was  13.5  per 
cent.  For  the  eight  weeks  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  the  increase  over  1934 
is  22  per  cent. 

For  this  March,  the  sales  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  \\  ard  &  Co.  were  the  highest 
for  the  month  in  the  history  of  the 
store— $22,783,089.  This  was  24.4  per 
cent  more  than  in  March,  1934,  and 
about  ^4  of  1  per  cent  above  the  1929 
March  figure.  For  the  two  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  the  gain  in  sales 
over  1934  is  20.6  per  cent. 

F.  \V.  Woolworth  Company  March 
sales  were  14.8  per  cent  below  March 
1934;  and  for  the  quarter  sales  were 
6.9  per  cent  below  1934. 

Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company’s 
sales  for  4  weeks  ending  March  23  were 
up  3.4  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in 
1934.  For  the  12  weeks  ending  the 
same  date,  the  increase  over  last  year 
was  6.5  per  cent.  This  March  4,313 
stores  were  in  operation,  against  4,362 
a  year  ago. 

Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  for  4  weeks  end¬ 
ing  March  23,  1935,  had  sales  7)^  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago — with  1,556 
stores  to  1,498  a  year  ago.  For  12  weeks 
ending  same  date,  the  increase  over 
last  year  was  almost  12  per  cent.  For 
4  weeks  ending  the  same  date.  National 
Tea  Company’s  sales  this  year  were  3.1 
per  cent  better  than  a  year  ago ;  and  for 
the  12  week  period,  2.8  per  cent  better. 
For  4  weeks  ending  March  23,  1935, 
Safeway  Stores  system  had  sales  16.6 
per  cent  above  last  year;  and  for  12 
weeks  the  increase  was  15.6  per  cent. 

City  Stores  Company  for  the  quarter 
ending  January  31,  1935,  showed  a  net 
profit  of  $57,015.  In  the  same  quarter 
a  year  ago  the  company  had  a  net  loss 
of  $126,190. 

Spiegel,  May,  Stern  Company  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  a  15  per  cent  gain  in 
sales  volume  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year. 

Western  ."Vuto  Supply  (Company  sales 
for  the  quarter  were  21.5  per  cent  more 
than  a  year  ago;  and  in  the  last  month 
of  the  quarter  sales  were  23.1  per  cent 
above  last  March. 

Peoples  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  show  a 
gain  for  the  quarter  of  10.6  per  cent 
and  a  gain  for  March  of  7.4  per  cent, 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

«  *  * 

COUNTLESS  appeals  to  children  in 
retail  promotions.  From  April  8 
through  the  12,  three  times  a  day  at 
Macy’s  there  is  a  Punch  &  Judy  Show 
...Franklin  Simon  &  Co.  from  April 
3  to  6  had  “Needahbeh,  a  full-blooded 
Penobscot  Indian,  lecturer,  sportsman, 
authority  on  the  arts,  customs  and 
traditions  of  tlie  North  Eastern  In¬ 
dians,”  pitching  his  wigwam  in  the  store, 
talking  on  Indian  life,  giving  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  archery  and  fly  casting,  and 
doing  Indian  dances  and  songs.  The 
store  advertised  its  children’s  hair¬ 
cutting  shop:  “double  treat  for  the 
children!  They  can  have  a  smart  hair¬ 
cut  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  pow 
wow  with  NEEDAHBEH.” 

The  biggest  show  for  children,  the 
best  publicized,  is  the  exhibition,  first 
at  Macy’s  and  then  at  other  stores  in 
this  and  other  countries,  of  Colleen 
Moore’s  $435,000  doll  house.  An  ad¬ 
mission  fee  is  charged  and  the  funds 
received  go  to  crippled  children.  Mrs. 
James  Roosevelt,  the  President’s 


mother,  laid  a  tiny  gold  cornerstone 
of  the  doll  house  on  the  opening  night 
with  exercises  and  a  speech  by  Gov. 

E.  Smith  broadcast  over  WOR. 
Quite  apart  from  the  public  spirit  of 
the  Macy  executives,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  promotion  plans  for 
this  fund-raising  it  was  decided  to 
exhibit  in  retail  stores. 

«  «  * 

Annual  sales  figures  have  recently 
•  become  available  as  follows : 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  its  subsidiary,  the  John  Shil- 
lito  Co.,  Cincinnati,  had  net  sales  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1934  (ending  Jan. 
31,  1935)  of  $14,868,625,  an  increase  of 
more  than  16  per  cent  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  The  net  profit  increased  from 
$775,831  a  year  ago  to  $802,096,  al¬ 
though  the  company  had  retired  during 
the  year  just  ended  10,0(K)  shares  of 
preferred  stock  at  $110.  Outstanding, 
15,439  shares. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  the  53 
weeks  ending  February  2,  1935,  show 
a  net  profit  of  $2,926,705,  compared 
with  $3,034,622  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  of  52  weeks.  The  sales  for  the 
two  years  of  the  component  stores: 

1934  1933 

(New  York)  Macy’s.  118,211,078  112,671,769 
(Newark)  Bamber¬ 
ger’s  .  28,324,569  27,050,763 

(Toledo)  Lasalle  & 

Koch  and 
(Atlanta)  Davison- 

Paxson  (combined)  11,182,594  9,425,320 

Increase 

(New  York)  Macy’s .  5% 

(Newark)  Bamberger’s .  4]^% 

(Toledo)  Lasalle  &  Koch  and 
(Atlanta)  Davison-Paxson  (com¬ 
bined)  .  18y5% 

The  May  Department  Stores  and 
subsidiaries  for  the  year  ended  Jan. 
31,  1935,  had  sales  of  $86,795,995— 
about  13H  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Net  profits  in¬ 
creased  from  $2,^5,365  to  $3,301,614 — 
just  about  the  same  rate  of  increase  as 
for  sales. 

The  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corpora¬ 
tion,  operating  eight  department  stores 
(Lord  &  Taylor  and  McCreery,  New 


York ;  .J.  N.  .\dam  &  Co.  and  William 
llengerer,  Buffalo;  Stewart  Dry  Goods, 
Louisville;  Stewart  &  Co.,  Baltimore; 
and  Powers  Mercantile  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis),  had  for  the  year  ending  Jan, 
31,  1935,  net  sales  of  $47,<)60,756^ 
increase  of  6.8  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  gain  in  net  profit  was 
at  a  much  higher  rate. 

The  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  had  a 
gain  in  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
reported,  ending  Jan.  26,  1935. — $19,. 
511,273  compared  with  $17,893,^4. 
But  net  profits  dropped.  A  year  ago 
they  were  $501,(162,  after  a  $75,000 
reserve  against  merchandise  price 
dines.  Now  they  are  $404,822,  after  a 
$50,000  reserve  for  possible  price  decline 

Interstate  Department  Stores,  Int, 
had  a  10-2/3  per  cent  increase  in  sale 
with  a  net  total  volume  of  $23,585,656 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31, 
1935.  The  net  profit  jumped  at  a  much 
higher  rate. 

Schulte  Retail  Stores  Corporation 
for  1934  had  a  net  loss  of  $1,407,371. 
In  the  preceding  year  there  was  a  n« 
profit  of  $187,341,  but  in  that  year 
the  disposition  of  investment  in  Over- 
holt  Distributing  Company,  Inc.,  pro¬ 
duced  a  profit  of  $2,467,691. 

Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  and 
subsidiaries  for  1934  show  a  net  profit 
of  $139,998.  In  1933,  a  net  loss  ot 
$145,501. 

Sterchi  Bros,  stores,  Inc.,  for  1934 
had  a  net  income  of  $100,557 ;  and  in 

1933  a  net  loss  of  $146,254. 

Edison  Brothers  Stores,  Inc.,  shoe 

chain,  with  85  units  in  operation  in 

1934  against  75  at  the  end  of  1933,  had 
an  increase  in  sales  of  32.7  per  cent- 
from  $10,642,991  for  11  months  in 
1933  to  $14,125,387  for  the  12  months 
of  1934.  The  fiscal  year  has  been 
changed  so  that  it  ends  on  Dec.  31 
instead  of  Jan.  31.  Net  earnings  for 
the  12  months  of  1934  were  $^7,961. 

POWERS-ANDREWS  APPOINTED 

The  Indiaitapolis  Commercial  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Powers-Andrews,  Inc.,  as  its 
national  advertising  representative. 


— ■  =  BURGESS  CHROME  KiiATg 

Laboratory  Research  Developed 

BURGESS 

CHROME  MATS 

This  Company  has  never  made 
false  or  exaggerated  statements 
about  its  product.  When  we  say 

'^Burgess  Mats  shrink  uniFormly^^ 

we  mean  just  that  and  your 
own  experience  will  prove  it. 

RllPrirCC  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Freepopt^  Illinois  A220 


CHROME  MATS 

A  LABORATORY  PRODUCT 

Pacific  Coast  Representative.  RALPH  LEBER. 

42(  Poison  Bldg..  Seattle.  Washington 

=  BURGESS  CHROME  MATS  — 
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drugs  surveyed  by 

CLEVELAND  PRESS 

Parent-Teacher  Organisation  Utilized 
(or  V<duable  Study  of  Market — 
Presentations  Available 
for  Advertisers 

Completing  the  compilation  of  a  vast 
amount  of  data  gathered  in  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  survey  of  drugs  and  cosmetics  on 
hand  in  Cleveland  homes,  the  Cleveland 
Press  announced  this  week  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  study  were  ready  for  pres¬ 
entation  to  advertisers  and  agencies. 
The  study  was  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  confiden¬ 
tial  questionnaires  being  filled  out  for 
a  2  per  cent  cross-section  of  Cleveland 
homes. 

Because  of  the  many  details  and  the 
great  amount  of  material,  personal 
rather  than  printed  presentations  of  the 
results  will  be  made,  according  to  Fran¬ 
cis  N.  McGehee,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Press,  under  whose  di¬ 
rection  the  survey  was  made.  The 
questions  asked  were  framed  after  sug¬ 
gestions  had  been  received  from  a 
large  number  of  advertisers  and  agency 
men.  Any  organization  with  a  legiti¬ 
mate  interest  may  have  free  access  to 
the  information,  it  is  stated. 

The  present  survey  of  drugs  and 
cosmetics  follows  similar  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  inventories  in  June,  1932,  and 
November,  1933. 

Chains  in  Cleveland  secure  69.1  per 
cent  of  the  drug  store  patronage,  it 
was  found.  Out  of  5,457  housewives 
reporting,  31  per  cent  declared  that 
"location”  influenced  their  choice  of 
drug  store,  22.2  per  cent  “price”.  14.1 
per  cent  “quality”,  5.2  per  cent  “service”. 
Other  reasons  were  scattering  or  not 
reported. 

Dealer  influence  was  clearly  brought 
out  by  carefully  chosen  questions.  A 
total  of  36.3  per  cent  stated  that  their 
druggist  frequently  suggested  other 
brands  than  the  one  asked  for.  Of 
this  number,  56.1  per  cent  said  they 
often  accepted  the  suggestions,  which 
means  that  20.8  per  cent  of  the  market 
is  influenced  by  dealer  suggestion. 

Lack  of  aggressive  salesmanship  is 
noted  in  the  case  of  independents  who 
made  suggestions  in  only  26.5  per  cent 
of  the  reports.  This  compares  with 
54.4  per  cent  for  one  cut-rate  chain. 
Yet  91  per  cent  of  the  public  claimed 
they  often  took  suggestions  from  in¬ 
dependents  while  only  28.2  per  cent 
would  take  suggestions  from  this  cut- 
rate  chain. 

In  the  field  of  laxatives,  89.1  per 
cent  of  5,457  families  reported  10,055 
items  on  hand.  Ex-Lax  ruled  the  favor¬ 
ite  with  18.5  per  cent  possession.  The 
next  seven  in  ranking  order  were 
Castor  Oil,  Epsom  Salts,  Sal  Hepatica, 
Feen-a-Mint,  Fletcher’s  Castoria,  Cas- 
cara  and  Pheno-Lax.  Ex-Lax,  the 
leader,  only  secured  7.8  per  cent  of  its 
volume  from  Class  A  homes  and  63.4 
per  cent  from  Class  B.  Pheno-Lax,  on 
the  other  hand,  secured  34.2  per  cent 
of  its  turnover  in  Class  A  homes. 
Castor  Oil  proved  the  leader  in  Class 
C  low  rental  districts  where  31.6  per 
cent  of  its  business  is  secured. 

In  the  field  of  indigestion  remedies. 
Disorders,  a  total  of  57.7  per  cent  of 
5.457  homes  reported  4,679  items  in 
their  cabinets.  Phillips  Milk  of  Mag¬ 
nesia  was  strongly  entrenched  in  first 
place,  followed  by  Alka  Seltzer,  Milk 
of  Ma^esia  (no  brand),  Bi-So-Dol, 
Soda  Bicarbonate,  Upjohn’s  Citrocar- 
honate.  Peppermint,  Squibb’s  Milk  of 
Magnesia,  and  others.  Squibb’s  Sodium 
Bicarbonate,  further  down  the  list, 
tided  strong  among  the  wealthier  homes 
*ith  40.5  per  cent  of  its  consumption 
fliarted  in  Class  A  sections. 

Among  the  remedies  for  headache, 
neuralgia  and  rheumatism,  81.9  per 
«nt  of  5,457  people  reported  7,061 
^s.  Bayer’s  Aspirin  held  the  lead 
followed  by  Camphorated  Oil,  aspirin 
(no  brand),  Emerson’s  Bromo  Sefeer, 
.°.">  Oil  of  Wintergreen,  Squibb’s 
^pirin,  and  others.  Bayer’s  Aspirin 
thowrt  a  cosmopolitan  spread  of  busi- 
"nw  in  homes  of  all  types.  Emerson's 


Bromo  Seltzer  had  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  business  alloted  to  Class  C 
homes  where  28.1  of  its  customers 
were  accounted  for.  Squibb’s  Aspirin 
was  strongest  in  Class  A  with  a  41.4 
per  cent  turnover. 

Vicks  Vaporub  had  no  close  rival  in 
the  field  of  coughs  and  cold  remedies, 
but  81.1  per  cent  of  its  users  reported 
4,660  other  products  for  the  medication 
of  colds,  an  average  of  2  other  items 
per  family. 

Similar  figures  were  shown  in  many 
other  drug  and  cosmetic  divisions. 


LUTHER  TREATS  CORPS 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  9 — Dr. 
Hans  Luther,  German  Ambassador, 
treated  members  of  the  Washington 
press  corps  and  of  Congress  with  a 
“bockbierabend”  on  the  18th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  America’s  entry  into  the  World 
War.  Dr.  Luther,  in  keeping  the  im¬ 
ported  bock  beer  for  the  party,  trans¬ 
formed  the  embassy’s  drawing  room 
into  a  Bavarian  beer  garden,  complete 
with  orchestra  and  German  food. 


ENTERING  DAILY  FIELD 

Effective  April  15,  the  Henry  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Martinsville,  hitherto  a  tri-weekly, 
will  become  the  Daily  Bulletin,  a  six- 
day  afternoon  paper.  National  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  are  to  be  appointed. 


CHICAGO  AGENCY  MEN 
PROTEST  SALES  TAX 

Needham  Wires  Legislature  That 
Proposal  Would  Drive  Many 
Small  Agencies  Out  of 
Illinois 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chic.\go,  April  9— Protesting  that  the 
proposed  three  per  cent  occupational  tax 
on  advertising  agencies’  gross  income 
will  ruin  a  majority  of  agencies  in  the 
state  and  drive  advertising  business  to 
agencies  in  other  states,  Maurice  H. 
Needham,  president  of  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby,  Inc.,  local  agency,  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Western  Council 
of  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  has  filed  vigorous  objection  to 
the  proposed  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 

“Occupational  tax,  senate  bill  num¬ 
ber  210,  applied  to  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  would  result  in  actual  deficit  and 
ruin  to  a  majority  of  agencies,  as  their 
net  income  averages  less  than  three  per 
cent  of  gross  income.”  wired  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham.  “  Among  agencies  doing  business 
from  $250,000  to  $3,000,000  annually  the 
net  average  profit  in  1934  was  2.47  per 
cent  of  gross  income.” 

Opposition  to  the  present  state  sales 


lax  of  two  per  cent  by  agencies,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  .\dvertising  Agencies,  resulted 
in  a  ruling  by  the  state  department  of 
finance  that  advertising  agencies  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  not  involving  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  to  a  product  or  commodity, 
in  which  case  the  tax  was  not  applic- 
able. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  today  also  wired  a  stren¬ 
uous  protest  to  the  state  assembly,  em¬ 
phasizing,  in  general,  the  same  facts 
as  contained  in  Mr.  Needham’s  tele¬ 
gram. 

BOSTON  PLANT  GUARDED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Boston,  April  9 — Alleged  threats 
from  local  reds  who  objected  to  the 
current  series  of  Hearst  exposes  of 
starvation  in  Russia  caused  the  Boston 
American  to  throw  a  heavy  guard  in  and 
around  the  building  recently  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  bombing.  The  building 
also  houses  the  Boston  Daily  Record, 
evening  tabloid,  and  the  Boston  Smday 
Advertiser,  all  Hearst  papers. 


MISSOURI  PAPER  APPOINTS 

The  Popular  Bluffs  (Mo.)  American- 
Republic  has  announced  appointment  of 
Mitchell-Ruddell-Rudden,  Inc.,  as  na¬ 
tional  representative,  effective  April  1. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE 

The  experience  we  have  gained  in  conducting  several  thou¬ 
sand  cooking  schools  over  a  period  of  eleven  years  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  render  an  expert  service  to  publishers. 

Our  Plan  Includes: 

A  Lecturer  of  recognized  ability. 

A  trained  Lecturer’s  Assistant. 

An  experienced  advertising  salesman. 

A  minimum  guarantee  of  12,500  lines  of  national 
advertising. 

A  weekly  food  page  edited  by  a  nationally  known 
home  economics  authority. 

Complete  promotion  material. 

Merchandising  Service  Department  for  participating 
national  advertisers. 

When  you  use  a  ’’Home  Economics”  School  you  set 
A  Complete  Cookins  School  Service. 

A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION  HEADOUARTERS 
ASTOR  GALLERY,  OPPOSITE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


BOOKING  NOW  FOR  1935  FALL  SEASON 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  PARK  AVENUE  Established  1924  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WE  CONDUCT  MORE  COOKING  SCHOOLS  FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ORGANIZATION  .  .  .  THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON 
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ALL  NEWSPAPERDOM  MOURNS 
ADOLPH  S.  OCHS 


(Continued  from,  page  9) 


Daily  Neios — Terribly  shocked  to  hear 
the  sad  news.  The  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  has  lost  one  of  its  stalwarts.  He 
will  be  irreplaceable.  My  warm  per¬ 
sonal  sympathy. 

Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  Chairman  of 
the  London  Daily  Express — Mr.  Ochs 
was  an  old  and  valued  colleague  of  mine 
since  he  started  to  revolutionize  the 
journalism  of  New  York.  I  have 
watched  his  progress  to  the  very  pin¬ 
nacle  of  success  with  pride  and  admira¬ 
tion.  He  established  for  the  United 
States  a  lead  in  journalism  which  it  is 
hard  to  follow. 

Victor  F.  Ridder,  publisher  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung — Mr.  Ochs’s 
death  is  a  great  shock  to  us  all.  His 
work  for  journalism  in  the  United  States 
was  of  an  outstanding  character  because 
he  proved  that  newspapers  free  of  sen¬ 
sationalism  can  take  a  leading  place  in 
standing  and  influence.  He  will  be 
missed  among  the  publishers  and  among 
his  fellow-citizens  of  New  York. 

Maj.  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin — Shocked  to  hear  of  Mr.  Ochs’s 
death.  He  will  be  missed  in  many 
places,  but  nowhere  more  greatly  than 
among  his  friends  who  loved  him  and 
admired  him  for  those  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  simplicity,  charm,  character 
and  vision  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  his  success. 

B.  C.  Forbes,  publisher,  Forbes 
Magazine — I  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  myself  the  pleasure  many  times 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
writing  Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  admiration  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  magnificent  service  he  was 
rendering  journalism  and  the  nation 
through  the  New  York  Times.  His 
was  a  fruitful,  inspiring  career. 

Ge»rge  M.  Rogers,  former  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — Mr.  Ochs’s  life  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  had  known  him 
and  doubly  so  to  you  of  the  Times, 
whose  privilege  it  had  been  to  be  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  him. 

Elisha  Hanson,  counsel,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association — 
.American  journalism  has  suffered  an  ir. 
reparable  loss  in  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Ochs.  Please  extend  my  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  to  his  associates  on 
the  Times. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  president,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation — Newspaperdom  has  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Adolph 
S.  Ochs.  The  newspajiers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  extend  their  sympathy  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  family  and  to  Mr.  Ochs’s  fellow 
associates. 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mountain  Nezi's — .As  a  news¬ 
paper  man  who  has  long  admired 
Adolph  Ochs  and  who  has  come  within 
the  sphere  of  his  great  influence  in 
journalism  I  desire  to  offer  my  deep 
sympathy  and  condolence.  May  I  also 
express  similar  feeling  for  the  many 
friends  of  Mr.  Ochs  and  the  New  York 
Times  in  Colorado. 

Carl  W.  Jones,  the  Minneapolis 
Journal— Mr.  Ochs  was  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  the  history  of  journalism,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest,  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  contend  in  the  largest  market 
in  .America  and  employ  only  the  funda¬ 
mental  tools  of  accuracy  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  news  coverage  to  gain  readers. 

John  Cowles,  associate  publisher, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune — ■ 
In  the  death  of  Adolph  Ochs  America 
has  lost  the  man  who  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  gave  journalism  dignity 
and  integrity  and  impartiality,  along 
with  matchless  enterprise,  in  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  news  from  all  the  world.  The 
New  York  Times  is  his  monument. 

Walter  Lippmann — Please  accept 
my  tribute  to  Adolph  Ochs.  His  work 
is  done.  In  the  history  of  American 
journalism  his  place  is  secure.  No  one 
has  done  more  than  he  to  produce  news¬ 
papers  upon  which  a  free  people  can 
rely.  Every  newspaper  man  is  his 


debtor.  May  he  rest  in  peace  among 
those  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
fellow-men. 

Sir  Emsley  Carr,  chairman,  News 
of  the  World,  London — England  mourns 
the  loss  of  a  great  friend  in  the  death 
of  Adolph  Ochs.  We  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  loyal  support  he  gave  the  old 
country  during  its  most  trying  experi¬ 
ence  or  the  wise  counsel  he  gave  his 
own  during  the  most  trying  time  it  has 
recently  passed.  .America  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  memory  of 
one  of  its  most  devoted  servants. 

Paul  Scheffer,  editor  in  chief, 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  Berlin — Please  ac¬ 
cept  sincerest  condolences  at  death  of 
Mr.  Ochs.  He  was  a  creative  genius 
in  the  field  of  journalism  and  one  of 
those  whose  work  will  last. 

Joseph  M.  Patterson,  president  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News — .All  news¬ 
papermen  in  Europe  and  .America  are 
mourning  today  the  passing  of  a  great 
master  of  his  profession. 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher,  the  New 
York  Post — The  death  of  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  cast  a  shadow  across  the  scene 
of  .American  journalism,  for  he  brought 
to  his  profession  such  qualities  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  character  that  the  entire 
press  was  lifted  to  a  higher  plane.  There 
is  a  great  lesson  to  me  in  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  stood  by  his  ideals  of 
what  the  Times  should  be,  regardless 
of  the  paths  pursued  by  his  contempor¬ 
aries.  I  join  his  countless  friends  and 
associates  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
.America’s  greatest  journalist. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc. — I  am 
shocked  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 
.Adolph  Ochs  for  I  had  expected  to 
see  him  in  only  a  few  days.  He  was 
without  question  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  newspaperdom  and 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  in  the 
profession. 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  the  Boston 
Globe — To  all  those  who  cherish  the 
highest  standards  of  American  journal¬ 
ism  the  passing  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
is  a  sad  occasion.  To  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him  the 
memory  of  his  kindly  personality  will 
always  survive. 

Paul  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun — It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  deeply  the  death  of  Mr.  Ochs  has 
affected  me.  Newspaper  men  every¬ 
where  understand  their  debt  to  him  and 
to  the  great  newspaper  which  he  cre¬ 
ated.  They  know  the  value  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Associated  Press,  which 
could  hardly  have  achieved  its  present 
worth  and  influence  without  his  gen¬ 
erosity  and  his  devotion. 


WON  PEACE  AWARD 


COURT  FAVORS  FILM  EDITOR 


EnglMh  DecUion  Says  Newsreel 
Entitled  to  Month’s  Notice 

Length  of  notice  that  should  be  givo 
to  the  assistant  editor  of  a  film  news¬ 
reel  was  decided  at  Westminster  Counh 
Court,  London,  England,  recently  when 
W.  A.  O’M.  B.  Slater  sued  Gautnont 
British  Distributors,  Limited,  claiming 
three  months’  notice  instead  of  the  two 
weeks  given  him. 

Through  the  British  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  he  brought  action  for  three 
months’  notice.  A.  Beverley  Baxter, 
former  editor,  London  Daily  Express 
now  director  of  public  relations  for  Gau- 
mont  British  Corporation,  the  film  pro¬ 
ducers,  said  a  week’s  notice  was  enough 
for  a  learner  reporter ;  a  newspaper  suIf 
editor  should  receive  three  months’  no¬ 
tice,  but  a  newsreel  was  not  a  news¬ 
paper.  Judge  Tobin  awarded  Slater 
damages  equal  to  11  weeks’  salary. 


Rollin  Kirby,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  rartoonist,  photographed  with  the 
Annual  Peace  Award  presented  to  him 
April  3  at  a  meeting  of  the  Universal 
Peace  League,  New  York. 


CONNECTICUT  GROUP  APPOINTS 

The  Connecticut  Editorial  Association 
at  a  meeting  held  March  30  at  Newton, 
Conn.,  appointed  ^fason  and  Gould,  New 
York,  as  its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative. 


DAMAGE  SUIT  DISMISSED 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  recent¬ 
ly  affirmed  a  Duval  County  Circuit 
Court  decree  dismissing  a  $25,000  dam¬ 
age  suit  brought  by  Blanton  M.  Harriss 
against  the  Metropolis  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal.  Har¬ 
riss  sought  damages  for  a  statemern 
published  in  the  Jacksonville  Journal 
after  he  left  the  employ  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  another  Jacksonville  news¬ 
paper,  where  he  had  worked  for  21 
years.  The  Journal  statement  said 
Harriss  was  discharged  from  the 
Times-Union  because  he,  as  night  edi¬ 
tor,  did  not  publish  a  story  concerning 
the  proposed  Florida  cross-state  canal. 


STATION  UST  DIVIDED 

Free  &  Sleininger,  Inc.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  intentions  to  divide  their  list 
of  21  stations  into  two  groups,  one  to 
continue  under  Free  &  Sleininger,  Inc., 
the  other  to  be  handled  by  an  affiliate 
company.  Free,  Johns  &  Field,  Inc., 
radio  station  advertising  representatives. 
Larger  quarters  will  be  taken  both  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Mr.  Free  will 
serve  as  president  of  Free,  Johns  & 
Field,  and  will  also  continue  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  parent  organization.  John 
H.  Field,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  new 
company,  who  will  have  charge  of  its 
New  York  office,  was  formerly  New 
York  representative  of  the  Yankee  Net¬ 
work.  J.  Frank  Johns,  also  a  vice- 
president,  has  been  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Free  & 
Sleininger.  The  new  lineup  of  stations 
is  effective  May  1. 


SIGNS  DESIST  ORDER 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pudlishir) 
Washington.  D.  C.,  April  10— The 
Merchandise  Advertising  Service  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  agreed  to  desist, 
through  intervention  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  from  representations 
that  it  is  the  agent  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Comply,  by  virtue  of  its  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  redeemable  advertising 
cards  and  coupons,  and  their  exchange 
for  cameras  and  film.  Ralpe  Wade, 
operating  as  the  company,  has  also 
agreed  to  desist  from  stating  that  the 
cameras  he  distributes  are  given  free. 


CIRCULATION  PLANS 


Wide  Appeal 


•  Appealing  in  Reader  Interest 

•  Appealing  in  Circulation  Results 

•  Appealing  in  that  they  are 

SELF-FINANCING 


Reader  interest  is  assured  by  the  work  of 
such  outstanding  talent  as  Peter  Arno, 
John  Held,  Jr.,  and  others.  The  sub¬ 
scription  tie-up  is  effectively  co-ordinated 
through  master-fashioned,  non-pressure 
plans.  Financial  risk  is  eliminated  by  an 
attractive  cost-per-subscription  arrange¬ 
ment. 


Publishers  Service 
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75  WEST  STREET  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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IR.  OVN  Voi5!£> 

or 


The  Reporter  and  the  News”  is  preseiu  eaiiion  were  wnuen  i 
the  name  of  a  new  textbook  for  members  of  the  Press  Club, 
isnirine  newspapermen,  written  by  *  ♦  ♦ 


present  edition  were  written  by  various 


Philip  W.  Porter,  day  city  editor  of  the 
CUz’eland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Norval 
N’eil  Luxon,  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  State  University.  It  is 


mine  and  limit  its  value.  With  very  It  is  very  concrete,  notably  on  colors 
slight  and  occasional  exceptions  the  of  walls  and  methods  of  lighting  in  the 
subject  matter  is  devoted  solely  to  de-  chapter  on  Location,  Layout  and  Equip- 
jiartment  stores — and  most  of  the  excep-  ment ;  and  on  Comparison  Shopping  in 
tions  are  in  the  introductory  sketch  of  the  chapter  on  the  Customer.  The  most 
the  development  of  retailing.  Only  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  are  no 
there  is  there  anything  to  suggest  the  doubt  those  on  sales  promotion  and  ad- 
importance  of  names  like  Penney,  Sears,  vertising — topics  that  have  not  yet  had 
and  A.  &  P.  in  the  present  retail  pic-  separate  and  full  treatment  in  the  re- 

- _  _  scecondly,  the  book  has  no  tailing  series. — R.W. 

*  i  i  bibliography,  and  the  few  foot-note  ref-  - 

^TAILING”  by  Dr.  Norris  A.  crences  to  other  books  are  mostly  to  COURT  SUMMONS  NEWSMEN 
Brisco,  dean  of  the’  New  York  other  volumes  in  the  Retailing  Series.  q.  K.  Bovard,  managing  editor,  I^en- 


ETAILING’*  by  Dr.  Norris  A.  crences  to  other  books  are  mostly  to  CUUKI  MJiviiviuwo  niLWDivii:.^ 
tv  Brisco,  dean  of  the’  New  York  other  volumes  in  the  Retailing  Series.  q.  K.  Bovard,  managing  editor,  Ben- 
University  School  of  Retailing,  just  hi  a  chapter  on  Fashion,  it  is  a  little  jamin  H.  Reese,  city  editor  and  Roy 
published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  is  one  surprising  and  disappointing  to  have  no  Alexander  and  Alvin  Goldstein,  repor- 


ll^hlished  by  D.  Appleton-Century  Com-  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject.  It  is  reference  at  all  to  the  several  volumes  ^grs  of  the  St.  Loitis  Post-Dispatch  have 

a  sort  of  keystone  in  the  series  on  re-  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  Paul  \ystrom.  ^een  summoned  to  appear  on  April  15 


This  book,  which  is  obviously  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  and  painstaking  research. 


tail  subjects  edited  by  Dean  Brisco  and 
the  product  of  the  close  interrelation  of 


Failing  a  general  bibliography,  the 
book  might  well  have  given  some  brief 


for  depositions  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Nellie 
Tipton  Muench,  who  is  charged  with 


Strikes  a  slightly  different  note  than  the  faculty  of  his  school  and  the  leading  statement  of  its  relation  to  other  vol-  kidnapping  Dr.  1.  D.  Kelley  for  ransom, 

others  of  its  kind.  It  stresses  the  col-  merchants  of  New  York.  The  fore-  umes  m  the  Retailing  Senes-— those  al-  witnesses  will  be  examined,  it  is 

lecting  of  news,  rather  than  the  actual  word  to  this  volume  is  by  Samuel  W.  r^^dy  published,  and  those  still  to  come,  believed,  as  to  the  negotiations  between 


writing  of  it.  Both  authors  have  had  Reyburn,  president  of  the  associated  One  more  criticism.  The  book  is  the  Post-Dispatch  and  Adolph  Fiedler 
wide  experience  in  news  work  and  they  Dry  Goods  Corporation  and  chairman  tantalizing  in  its  discretion.  It  seldom  for  the  latter’s  story,  which  was  used  in 
speak  with  authority.  Chapters  treat  of  the  N.  Y.  U.  School^  of  Retailing  gives  the  name  of  a  store  that  is  des-  indicting  Mrs.  Muench. 
ofthe  police  beat,  general  assignments,  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Reyburn  com-  cribed  to  illustrate  a  point.  A  “well-  DpiiMinM  pngTPniuFn 

miscellaneous  beats,  governmental  of-  ments  on  Dean  Brisco’s  eminent  quali-  known  store”  or  a  well-known  Eastern  REUNION  FOalFONto 

Sees,  courts,  interviews,  politics,  out-  fications  to  write  this  book,  and  says  store”  is  all  the  clue  to  identification.  The  illness  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Bleycr,  dean 
of-town  correspondence,  sports,  etc.,  and  that  ‘‘This  background  and  view  point  Even  Filene’s  Automatic  Basement  is  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University 
It  the  same  time  taking  into  considera-  should  produce  a  book  of  great  value  to  shrouded  in  this  generalizing  phrase —  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  who  is  recover- 
tion  the  ^st  presentation  of  news,  with  any  student  of  retailing,  whether  he  be  “a  well-known  Eastern  store.”  ing  from  an  operation  in  Baltimore,  has 


the  Post-Dispatch  and  Adolph  Fiedler 
for  the  latter’s  story,  which  was  used  in 
indicting  Mrs.  Muench. 

REUNION  POSTPONED 

The  illness  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Bleycr,  dean 


tion  the  best  presentation  of  news,  with  any  student  of  retailing,  whether  he  be 
the  usual  caution  as  to  libel  and  pub-  a  young  college  boy  or  the  seasoned 
licity.  retail  executive.” 


The  matter  of  background  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  particular  attention.  A 
clapter  on  news  photography  is  of 
special  interest  and  timeliness,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  use  of  pictures  by  the 
press.  Other  features  include  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  publicity  and  press  agents,  and 
accuracy  and  verification,  which  stresses 
jnportant  facts  commonly  overlooked  or 
slighted. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  ap¬ 
pended  a  reading  list,  which  covers 
enough  ground  to  fill  in  the  occasional 
gaps  in  the  text.  In  addition  the  book 
contains  many  examples  culled  from 
newspapers,  always  a  helpful  feature. 

Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  written  a  foreword. 
Sir.  Porter  was  formerly  political  edi¬ 
tor  and  legislative  correspondent  for 
the  Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  Luxon  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Citicen. —  j.  W.  P. 

«  *  * 

■'HE  fascinating  exiieriences  of 
1  Eugene  C.  Allen,  as  publisher  of  the 
Klondike  A  iiyget,  the  world-famous 
■farthest  north”  newspaper  in  Dawson 
City,  Northwest  Territory,  during  the 
told  rush  of  1898-99,  are  told  by  Rus- 
<11  A.  Bankson,  former  city  editor  of 
he  Spokane  Chronicle,  in  his  book  ’‘The 
idondike  Nugget,”  published  by  Caxton 
.'’nnters.  Ltd.,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

.Mr.  Bankson,  a  native  son  of  Spokane 
jnd  president  of  the  Inland  Empire 
Ariters’  Conference,  has  done  a  grand 
'<)  of  reporting  the  history  of  the  Klon- 
hke  gold  rush,  as  revealed  to  him  by 
xne  .Allen,  after  more  than  a  third  of 
I  century.  It  is  the  story  of  .Allen 
going  into  the  frozen  north,  not  with 
Kk  and  shovel,  but  with  a  printing 
jress,  hauled  by  dogsled.  From  Allen 
’jmself  and  from  the  pages  of  the  old 
Cugget,  Bankson  recalls  .Allen’s  rise  to 
power  and  wealth.  He  recites  how 
Mien  set  up  the  first  issue  of  the  Nug- 
frt  and  .sold  it  to  the  stampeders  for 
30  cents  a  copy.  He  tells,  also,  of  the 
courageous  fight  made  by  .Allen  against 
and  corruption  in  that  gold-mad 
at  the  close  of  the  19th  centurv. — • 

G.B. 

♦  ♦  * 

QN’CE-.A-YEAR,  annual  publication 
of  Milwaukee  newspaperdom  and  of 
0*  Milwaukee  Press  Club,  has  just 
^Mue  off  the  press  and  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  at  the  club’s  annual  entertainment 
*0  he  staged  shortly.  Ben  Fuelleman, 
^an  Milwaukee  newspaperman  and 
fisher,  is  erlitor  of  the  1935  edition, 
‘Ousted  by  Ben  Steincl.  business  mana- 
Reginald  Hardie,  Mikoaukec  Jour- 
“  staff  artist,  art  director;  R.  A. 

Cad  Brand,  John  Knight,  Einar 
)■  Quick  and  Frank  Marasco,  artists 
l^the  various  local  daily  newspapers. 
'■™*;A-Year  has  been  published  con- 
Ifutively  for  the  pa.st  39  years  by  the 

Club  which  last  year  celebrated 
"  50th  anniversarv.  .Articles  in  the 


i 


any  student  of  retailing,  whether  he  be  “a  well-known  Eastern  store.”  ing  from  an  operation  in  Baltimore,  has 

a  young  college  boy  or  the  seasoned  With  these  few  exceptions — which  caused  the  postponement  of  the  30th  an- 
retail  executive.”  may  mean  nothing  at  all  to  you — here  niversary  journalism  reunion  from  the 

The  circumstances  that  give  it  this  is  a  practically  perfect  book  on  retail-  week-end  of  April  11-14  until  corn- 

great  value  may  also  be  said  to  deter-  in-,  excellently  planned  and  executed,  mencement  week  in  June. 


great  value  may  also  be  said  to  deter- 


^oukyiicuit 


The  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or  old)  are  available 
to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers,  by  return  mail,  at  list  price,  or 
less  when  we  are  able  to  buy  direct  from  publishers  at  bargain  prices. 

The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Book  Mart  specializes  in  journalistic,  advertbing,  technical  and 
circulation  premium  books  (discounts  on  quantities),  offering  bargains  when  obtainable. 

When  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and  we  will  return  the  proper  change.  Remit  the 
stated  amount  by  check,  P.  O.  money  order  or  postage  stamps. 

Quoted  prices  include  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  Address:  Book  Mart,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
1700  Times  Building,  New  York.  Add  10%  Canadian  orders. 


Journalism 

limbcrllne,  br  G«ne  Fowler.  Story  baaed 

on  Denver  Poet  legenda.  Clotb _ tS.M 

Mr  Own  Story,  by  Fremont  Older.  Ez- 
Mrlenees  of  San  Francisco  Crusader. 

Clotb . t2.M 

City  Editor,  by  Stanley  Walker.  Just 
out:  brllUant  story  or  tbe  workings  of 
big  time  Journalism.  Tbe  bit  of  tbe  day. 

Clotb . fS.M 

Modern  News  Reporting,  by  Carl  N. 

Warren . $Z.S$ 

Behind  tbe  Front  Page,  by  Wilbur 
Forrest.  New.  Reviewed  aa  seaaon's  beet 
story  of  reportorlsl  romance.  Clotb . .  tZ.M 
Newspaper  Make-up  and  Headlines, 
by  Norman  J.  Radder.  The  prlnelplee 
and  practice  of  newspaper  copy  heading 
and  make-up . tS.M 

Just  Out 

•‘The  Reporter  and  the  News,”  a 

practical  exposition  of  news  gatberlng 
methods.  Written  by  two  newspaper¬ 
men,  Philip  Porter.  City  Editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  and  Norval  Nell 
Luzon,  Aaat.  Prof,  of  Journalism.  Oblo 
State  Unlveralty.  Excellent  text-book  for 
a  beginner.  Octavo,  560  pages . $2.7S 


Law  of  the  Press 

Newspaper  Law,  by  W.  W.  Loomis. 
Clotb . gg.M 

The  Law  of  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  A 
Crosman.  Complete  ezpoalUon  of  libel, 
alander,  contempt.  Clotb . fS.M 

Circulation 

Newspsjier  DIstrIrC  Management,  by 

Lloyd  Smith.  A  textbook  for  men  In 
^arge  of  newspaper  carrier  salesmen.  Ill. 
Cloth . g5.M 

Tbe  Paper  Route,  by  Lloyd  Smith,  .ft .M 


Special 


Adventure 


Brewer  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable  (frequently  referred  to  aa  the 
Editor's  Handbook)  standard  at  the  $7.60 

?i1oe.  oflered  here  at  $3.50.  Half-morocco. 

.440  pages,  over  14.000  references.  Frank 
H.  Vliebuly,  Lltt.  D..  says:  "Full  of  meat 
as  an  egg.  A  gift-book  not  to  be  over¬ 


ward  Howes.  Tbe  official  Who's  Who 
among  the  yoimg  men  of  tbe  nation. 
Regular  price.  $12.50.  Sfieelal  price  to 
newspapers  and  llbrariee . $$.M 


Advertising 


William  A.  Thomson.  New.  Expert  anal¬ 
ysis  of  marketing  through  newspaper 
advertising.  Cloth . n.M 


uel  Lyons.  Successful  methods  used  In 
nearly  every  retailing  activity.  Can  be 
used  lb  the  advertising  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  by  local  space  salesmen 
and  users  of  space.  Clotb . $3.M 

History  and  Development  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  by  Frank  Presbrey.  Handsome 
volume.  600  pages.  Clotb . $7.5$ 

Making  Advertisements,  by  R.  S. 
Durstlne.  Able  expoeltlon  of  general 
advertising  technique.  Cloth . $$.$$ 


George  H.  Sheldon.  Published  In  1925  but 
the  text  matter  Is  still  excellent  for  be¬ 
ginners  In  advertising.  Specially  priced 

at . $1.8$ 

Advertising,  Its  Economies.  Philosophy 
and  Technique,  by  Herbert  W.  Hess. .  $5.t$ 

Creative  Salesmanship,  by  Hess.  .$3.5$ 
Practical  Advertising,  by  King _ $2.5$ 


Bob  Davis  at  Large,  by  Robert  H. 

Davis  (new) . $J-$A 

Jake  Ung^  John  BoetUnger . $tM 

Covering  Washington,  J.  F.  Eaai^.^ 

Adventnres  In  Interviewing,  I.  F.  Mar- 

oosson . $S.$$ 

I  Cover  the  Waterfront,  Max  Miller. 

$2.$$ 

With  My  Own  Byes,  Frederick  Palmer. 

g$.5$ 

New  Books 

How  to  Package  for  Profit,  by  C.  B. 

Larrabee.  Hercs  a  new  complete  book 
that  tells  bow  to  make  tbe  package  sell. 
Indispensable  to  manufacturers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  Ill . $5.5$ 

How  to  Bun  Better  Sales  Contests,  by 
M.  Zenn  Kaufman.  Pep  up  your  sales¬ 
men.  Use  the  selling  contests  outlined  In 

thtebook.  Ill . $$.5$ 

Straight  Thinking,  by  William  J.  Reilly. 
Illustrated  by  typical  marketing  problems 
of  companies  which  tbe  author  has  helped 

to  solve  for  them . $1.75 

Newspaper  Desk  Work,  by  R-^M. 

Some  Newspapers  and  Newspapermen, 

by  O.  G.  Vlllard . $$••$ 

Praetirsi  Exercises  In  Newswriting  and 

Editing,  by  D.  W.  MlUer . $2.24 

The  Advance  In  Science,  by  Wamn 

Davis . $$.$$ 

The  Seven  Keys  to  Retail  ProBts,  by 
Clyde  O.  Bedell . $3.5$ 

Fiction 

Success,  S.  H.  Adams . $2.5$ 

Buchanan  of  the  Press,  Silas  Bent .  $2.5$ 
Galleger  and  Other  Stories,  R.  H. 

Davis . $1.75 

Not  for  Publication,  C.  H.  Hough  $2.$$ 
Deadlines.  Justlo  Smith . $2.$$ 


Splendor,  B.  A.  WUllams . $2.$5 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  OFFER 
Thousands  of  questions  are  answered  In  “The  Law  on  Advertising, 


a  SOO-page  book  by  dowry 


J I  book  bears  tbe  date  1926  and  waa  made  to  sell  at  $7.M.  Through  special  arrangement,  Tbe  Book  I L 

I  Mart  offers  a  limited  number  while  they  last  at  $2.95.  Add  2Sc.  to  cover  postage.  If 

II  “Buslnesa  tbe  Civlllser,”  by  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins.  "It  la  unnecessary  to  write  any  more  books  JJ 

about  advertising.  He  baa  said  it  all." — Ray  8.  Durstlne  In  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  Illustrated.  ^ 

SPECIAL  AT . $1.2$ 

WORKING  NEWSPAPERMAN'S  SHELP. — Recommended;  History:  Main  Currents,  by  W.  O.  Bleyer,  $$.$$.  Editorial 
Teebnlque;  Newspaper  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs,  by  Busb,  M.$0.  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  Bleyer.  12.25. 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  tbe  Press,  by  Slebert,  $$.$$.  The  Working  Press,  by  Sorrells,  $2.$$.  The  Law  of  tbe  Nevrtpapera, 
by  Arthur  *  Crosman,  $3.5$.  Newspaper  Reference  Methods,  by  Desmond,  $2.5$.  News  Photography,  by  Prloe,  $2.$$.  For 
lospiratlon:  Behind  tbe  Front  Page,  Forrest,  $2.5$.  Referenee:  March’s  Thesaurus  Dictionary,  $$.$$. 

Address:  Book  Mart,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1700  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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_ Circulation _ 

PAPER  OFFERS  A.B.C. 
DUES  IN  CHALLENGE 

Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  Gets  Accept¬ 
ance  from  Lodi  News  on  Offer 
to  Pay  Assessment 
for  Competitors 


N.  Y.  CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 


LOCAL  FEATURE  CONTEST 


GROUPS  VISITED  NEW  YORK 


Debate  on  Picture  Puzrles  Feature  of  The  Comicaut JO.)  Xeu-s-IIcrald  is  As  a  reward  for  meritonous  service. 

^  •  •  AIL  conducting  a  (jiiess  Who  contest  100  carrier  bo>s  of  the  t^orcestir 

ConvenUon  in  Albany  which  features  local  citizens,  i’artici-  (.Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette  were 

debate  between  Peter  A.  Bloom,  pants  in  the  contest,  which  will  run  the  guests  of  the  newspapers  on  a 

circulation  manager  of  the  Acii/  1  ork  for  24  days,  are  required  to  identify  the  three-day  visit  to  Xew’  York  April  5. 

Daily  Mirror,  and  lipomas  J.  Uowling,  persons  from  descriptions  which  appear  Ihe  party  chaperoned  by  E.  D.  Dol- 
circulation  director  of  the  Scripps-  on  page  one.  Earl  C.  Hankins,  manag-  henty,  circulation  manager  and  four 

fioward  Newspapers  on  the  merits  of  ing  editor,  instituted  the  feature.  assistants,  left  Worcester  by  bus  for 


conducting 


•‘Guess  Who’"  contest  100  carrier  boys  of  the  IVorcesttr 


which  features  local  citizens. 


(.Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette  wert 


for  Competitor.  picture  puzzle  contests  is  scheduled  as 

_  a  teature  at  the  3/th  semi-annual  con- 

interest  in  the  fact-finding  figures  of  State  (^ircula- 


a  teature  at  tne  J/th  semi-annual  con-  HORSE  AND  MULE  CONTEST 
vention  of  the  Xew  York  State  Circula-  ■ _  -t-  .  „„ 

the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  re-  a^^^'lhe^Ten^^Evck^  nounced  a  Hor^se  and  Mule  Pulling  Con¬ 
ceived  stimulus  i  ecently  in  northern  Cah-  ..  Klimm  will  t’lke  the  affirma  test  to  be  held  at  the  Tribune  Auxiliary 

nfferine  to  mv  thr£  vear’s  duls  J-  ^^T>el  Macy,  president  Westchester  ''heaton  Ill  June  15.  Fourteen  cash 
offering  to  the  first  jears  dues  Publishers  will  make  an  address  awards,  totaling  $500,  will  be  paid  the 

in  the  .Y.B.C.  to  any  daily  newspaper  '-_uuni>  ruoiisners,  win  make  an  acaress 


The  party  chaperoned  by  E.  D.  Dol- 
henty,  circulation  manager  and  four 
assistants,  left  Worcester  by  bus  for 
Providence,  R.  1.,  where  they  hoarded 
a  boat  for  Xew  York.  .Ynother  party 
of  100  carriers  visit  Xew  Y’ork  this 
week. 


offering  to  pay  the  first  year  s  dues 

in  the  .Y.B.C.  to  any  daily  newspaper  winners, 

in  San  Joaquin  county  found  having  a  me  meeting.  - 

net  paid  circulation  of  2,000,  and  re-  \h"e '  „  JninrSsi^^^^^  USING  COMIC  SECTION 

ceived  an  immediate  acceptance  ot  the  ^ue  opening  session  d>  riiram  n.  a  i  .• 

challenge  from  the  Lodi  Seu’s.  Dost-Mar  a, id  In  an  effort  to  promote  circulation 

The  offer  will  hold  good  for  any  Raymond  G.  Crane,  HoriwU  among  pvenile  readers  the  Loj  An- 

daily  newspaper  in  San  Joaquin  county  rrtbune-Ttmcs;  Fred  B  Weston.  Koch-  gelcs  Times  is  using  the  bottom  por- 
applying  for  membership  in  the  A.B.C.  Democrat  and  Uironjle;  Frank  tion  pt  various  pages  m  its  Sunday  color 

before  Dec  31  1935  ■'*  Buffalo  Courier-hxpress,  and  comic  section  to  oner  special  boy  and 

The  Stotikton  Record’s  public  offer  of  A.  Christensen  Gen^  Times,  girl  premiums  for  lead  subscriptions  to 

March  28  read  in  part :  This  session  will  be  followed  by  a  sales-  the  newspaper. 


USING  COMIC  SECTION 


DAILY  ASTROLOGY  COLUMN 

Miss  Belle  Bart,  astrologer,  formti 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
.Astrology,  is  resuming  her  daily  col¬ 
umn.  “Today  and  Astrology,”  wl^ 
will  appear  six  times  weekly,  in  a  sjn- 


ai  me  opening  sess  on  oy  riiram  n.  —  - 7  i  dicated  article  to  be  distributed  by  the 

btrong,  Glens  Tails  Post-Mar  and  In  an  effort  to  promote  circulation  Associated  Features  Syndicate. 

Times;  Raymond  G.  Crane,  Hornell  among  pvenile  readers,  the  Los  An-  _ 

Tribune-Times;  Fred  B.  Weston,  Kjoch-  gelcs  Times  is  using  the  bottom  por-  u/ArriM  Mnnci  roNTFQT 

ester  Democrat  and  Chronicle;  Frank  tion  of  various  pages  in  its  Sunday  color  WAUun  iwu  v- 

J.  Clancy,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and  comic  section  to  offer  special  boy  and  To  create  interest  m  Covered  Wagoo 

Janies  A.  Christensen,  Genez-a  Times,  girl  premiums  for  lead  subscriptions  to  Days,”  to  be  celebrated  in  Utah  in  July 


This  session  will  be  followed  by  a  sales-  the  newspaper 


All  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  San  .o‘ 


Jose,  Sacramento  and  Fresno  are  mem-  ^^noneia,  i^ong  isiana  cuy 

bers  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  .....  .  •  .  j- 

But  in  Stockton  the  only  A.B.C.  mem-  Others  listed  to  t^e  ^rt  m  the  dis- 

ber  is  the  Stockton  Record.  cussions  are  Karl  H  Thiesing  secre; 

"No  newspaper  member  has  any  right  tlie  Xew  ^ork  StaU  Pubh^ers 

of  protest  or  objection  on  the  applica-  Association;  Kenneth  L.  Butler.  ScAc- 
tion  of  any  other  newspaper  for  mem-  Union-Star,  Milton  J.  Picou 

hershio  in  the  ABC  .Syraciwe  Journal -American;  George  L 

“Xjfnewsplpjr  member  would  object. 


Charles  M.  Schofield,  Long  Island  City  SPONSORED  SWIMMING  MEET 


For  the  second  successive  year,  the  children. 


in  memory  of  the  Mormon  pioneers, 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  is  sponsorii^ 
a  covered  wagon  modeling  contest  for 


Others  listed  to  take  part  in  the  dis-  Chicago  Daily  News  sponsored  the  an- 
cussions  are  Karl  H.  Thiesing,  secre-  nual  National  Senior  Women’s  Swim- 
tary  of  the  Xew  Y’ork  State  Publishers’  ming  and  Diving  Championships,  April 


nual  National  Senior  Women’s  Swim-  BETTER  HOUSING  EXHIBIT 
ming  and  Diving  Championships,  April  The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  is  spoil- 
10-11-12  and  13,  at  the  Lake  Shore  soring  an  exposition  on  better  housing 


nectady  Union-Star;  Milton  J.  Picou,  .Athletic  CHub  for  the  benefit  of  the  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Better 
.'iyracuse  J ournal- American ;  George  L.  News’  Fresh  Air  Sanitarium.  Housing  Bureau,  in  its  auditorium  at 


even  if  it  could,  because  it  is  obviously  Armstrong  Syracuse  Herald;  J^es  S.  AUTO  PHOTO  CONTEST  - 

to  the  advantage  of  every  newspaper  Gazette;  Edvvat^  Boston  American,  on  .April  8,  7,000  IN  HEADPIN  CONTEST 

member  to  have  its  competitors’  circu-  started  an  old-time  auto  photo  contest  More  than  7,000  bowlers  will  partid- 

lation  claims  audited.  ^  f "V .  ” ‘7  conjunction  with  the  General  .Mo-  pate  in  the  31st  annual  headpin  touma- 

•Tn  fact,  the  Record  has  done  all  in  tors’  Spring  Show.  Awards  will  total  ment  sponsored  by  the  New  York 

its  nower  to  induce  other  newsoaoers  .y ewourgn-tseacon  .\eu.s,  }.  J\.  oiancn  C2(V1  fnr  tfie  ronf».ci-  u/tiir-Vi  onric  Aiwil 


power  to  induce  other  newspapers  $200  for  the  contest  which  ends  .April 

become  members  of  the  .A.B.C.”  tiM,  Anulerdam  Evening  Rec^  J3 

The  Lodi  News  accepted  this  circula-  ,  W  Bmgjamton  - 

tion  challenge  March  ^  in  the  follow-  RSXestiTT^r-  AMATEUR  PHOTO  CONTEST 

'”^‘The"\^s  rea1?7*^s ’that^ttS's  r.nlv  nal-Americon,  and  James  McKernan,  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  beginning 


AMATEUR  PHOTO  CONTEST 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  beginning 


through  such  an  independent  audit  that  j  .j  “•  *' 

truth  in  circulation  can  ^  secured.  5.®-)  Pfesident  of 

■fhe  News  has  never  over-claimed  cir-  Circulation  Mana( 

culation.  It  has  grown  week  by  week  ^  ®  an  address. 

and  month  by  month  ever  since  the  Dpu/ADniNr'  rivir  ninrnc 
present  management  took  hold  and  is  CIVIC  DEEDS 

continuing  to  do  so  at  the  present  time.  Atlanta  Georqian-.4m^ican,  in 


amateur  photographers 


tered  the  tournament. 


“Only  newspapers  with  A.B.C.  rat-  cooperation  with  the  Florists  Telegraph 
ings  have  any  standing  with  the  national  Delivery  Association,  is  sending  two 
advertisers.  For  this  reason  the  News  orchids  a  day  to  .Atlantans  for  unsel- 
will  apply  for  membership  in  the  Audit  civic  service  in  emphasis  of  Na- 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  will  ask  the  Flower  Week.  The  avvards  are 

Record  to  pay  the  first  year’s  dues  when  cooperation  with  Walter 

its  circulation  has  been  found  to  be  '' mchell.  originator  of  orchid  tossing, 
more  than  2,000.  This  paper  had  Features  Syndicate,  which 

planned  to  ask  for  membership  in  the  distributes  his  column.  Asa  G.  Cand- 
A.B.C.  without  announcing  any  such  'cr,  for  his  invaluable  collection  gift  of 


plans  until  such  a  time  as  the  '.A.B.C.  animals  to  the  municipal  zoo,  and  Wiley 
authorized  it.”  D.  Moore,  who  underwrote  the  $30,000 

The  Stockton  Record  repeated  the  needed  to  complete  additions  to  the 
terms  of  the  challenge  and  its  accept-  Georgia  Baptist  Hospital,  were  recipi- 
ance  in  a  four-column  display  space  the  first  orchids  distributed. 

following  day  headed :  - 

“Thank  Y’ou,  Lodi  Daily  News!  CARRIER  OWNS  PLANE 

Now — Who  Will  Be  Next?"  Earnings  from  his  carrier  route  ai 


NEW  FEATURES  ANNOUNCED 


CARRIER  OWNS  PLANE 

Earnings  from  his  carrier  route  aided 
Wes  Hodgson,  18-year-old  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post  worker,  to  pay  for 


The  Roberts-Randall  Corporation,  ^''"8  lessons  with  the  Regina  Fly- 
Xew  Y’ork,  which  has  been  syndicating  >"8  Club,  so  that  two  years  ago  he 
the  daily  feature,  “Y’our  Astrological  obtained  his  private  license  and  became 
Outlook,”  by  George  E.  Jordan  Jr.,  youngest  air  pilot  in  Canada.  To- 
director  of  the  Evangeline  Adams  Stu-  owner  of  a  single-seater 

dios  since  last  October,  has  started  monoplane  of  the  miniature  type  which 
syndication  of  several  other  features.  .  purchased  mainly  through  his  con- 
One  is  a  daily  beauty  talk,  illustrated,  carrier  earnings  and  bonuses  as 

by  .Anne  Rodinan.  Others  are  a  daily  leading  carrier, 
comic  strip,  “Red  Pippin,”  by  Webb  _ 

Smith,  detailing  the  adventures  of  a  CARRIERS  HONORED 

baseball  rookie;  a  three-column  daily  Twenty-five  carriers  of  the  Little 


cartoon  on  child  psychology  by  Riva  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  who  showed 
Hemphill,  and  an  adventure  strip  by  outstanding  increases  in  the  12  months 
(jeorge  Baker,  which,  although  in  strip  which  ended  April  1  were  guests  of 
size,  carries  cartoons  as  illustrations  to  the  daily  at  a  “super-salesmen”  banquet 


Newspaper  men  this  spring  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  advertising  display 
flashes  of  the  Big  Show — Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Combined  Circus. 
The  display  ads  are  unique  to  say  the  least, 
in  that  they  carry  no  alliterative  lines,  and 
punch  out  their  fact  values  in  simple 
statements. 

The  ads  spot  in  rugged,  direct  wordage 
the  1935  message  of  The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth  —  that  the  current  performances  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  are  the 
finest  and  strongest  the  Big  Show  has  ever 
assembled.  The  circus,  as  has  been  said,  re¬ 
fused  to  exploit  strange  people  this  season 
as  an  outstanding  feature. 


text.  .A  daily  fashion  forecast  cartoon. 


Speakers  included  M.  D. 


which  carries  with  it  a  merchandising  Nicholson,  circulation  manager;  W.  C. 
angle,  will  be  introduced  soon.  J.  W.  J.  Allsopp.  advertising  manager,  and  R. 
McGuire,  at  one  time  promotion  mana-  H.  McCoy,  circulation  manager  of  the 
ger  of  the  Boston  American,  and  later  Oklahoma  City  News. 

sales  manager  of  Cliquot  Club  Gin-  - 

ger  Ale,  is  president  of  Roberts-Randall.  PRICE  RISE  IN  MUSCA'HNE 


ISSUING  SATURDAY  TAB 


PRICE  RISE  IN  MUSCA'HNE 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Pcblisrei) 

Des  Moines,  la..  April  10 — The 


The  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  has  re-  Miucatine  Journal,  an  afternoon  daily 
cently  converted  its  Saturday  issue  into  published  at  Muscatine,  la.,  has  in- 
a  “Saturday-Sunday  Tabloid”  edition  creased  its  city  circulation  price  from 
with  four  pages  of  comics  in  color.  15  cents  to  20  cents  a  week. 


the  Herald-Travelei  Building. 

7,000  IN  HEADPIN  CONTEST 

More  than  7,000  bowlers  will  partid- 


IVorld-Telegram ,  which  started  .April 
10  at  Thum’s  .Academy. 

CHECKER  TOURNAKUINT 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commerciol 


rp3i:T<>c  tfiaf  if  ic  r.nlv  nai-z^mertcan,  ana  james  .vicrvernan,  j  ti-c  rrcss,  ueginniiig  me  mempnis  v-iviiii..;  \,umm€Tcw 

routrh  such  an  indeoendent  audit  tha^  York.  Frank  S.  Newell.  Toledo  May  5  and  extending  until  Sept.  15,  Appeal  will  sponsor  its  fifth  annual 

Uth^in  circulation  ^can  he  secured  P^^de,  president  of  the  Interna-  will  award  four  $2.50  prizes  each  week  checker  tournament  opening  April  12. 

he  News  has  never  over-claimed  rirl  t'onal  (Circulation  Managers’  .Associa-  lor  the  best  snapshots  submitted  by  Last  year  more  than  1,400  players  tn- 
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Ad vertising  Agencies 

^NCY  BLANK  CALLS 

for  local  rates 

Neeiiecl  in  Judging  Local  Linage 
Claimti  Say»  Erwin  Wa»ey — New 
Form  Concentrates  This 
and  Other  Data 


terpreting  to  the  space  buyer  the  in- 
turmation  listed  on  our  form.  \\  e  claim 
that  complying  with  this  request  will 
save  the  space  buyer  time,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  him  to  do  a  better  job  for  his 
employer,  client  and  the  newspaper  as 
well. 

"There  is  another  important  factor 
about  this  form :  Every  question  is 
designed  to  give  every  publisher  a  more 
complete  and  thorough  analysis  which 
will  work  to  get  him  all  the  business 
that  his  property  is  entitled  to  based  on 
the  merits  of  the  story  he  presents. 

"We  wish  that  newspapers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  all  use  this  form  and 


same  material  that  is  contained  in  this 
form." 


In  what  is  described  as  an  effort  to 
standardize  newspaper  presentations  and 
simplify  the  comparison  of  one  news¬ 
paper  with  another,  Erwin,  Wasey  & 

^  New  York  advertising  agency,  has  *  z; 

aied  all  dailies  in  the  country  to  fill  in  cut  down  on  the  undigestible  five-  or 
M^austive  blank  form  of  new  ar-  six-page  letters  necessary  to  present  the 

langement. 

The  new  form,  which  publishers  have 
been  receiving  in  recent  days,  concerns 
Itself  principally  with  circulation  and 
linage  breakdowns,  and  also  asks  for 
local  advertising  rates  as  well  as  na¬ 
tion^  rates.  The  request  for  local  rates 
is  explained  thus  in  a  letter  accompany¬ 
ing  the  blanks,  over  the  signature  of  T. 

N’orman  Tveter,  of  the  Erwin  Wasey 
!^ia  department : 

"Particularly  as  applied  to  the  local 
linage  picture,  no  space  buyer  or  adver¬ 
tiser  can  most  effectively  use  local  linage 
as  a  measuring  stick  or  a  factor  in  judg¬ 
ing  newspaper  values  for  a  given  prod- 
xt  without  also  having  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  rates,  special  cooperation, 
ttc.,  that  caused  these  linage  assign¬ 
ments  by  local  advertisers.  If  local 
linage  is  to  be  Submitted  to  agencies 
and  advertisers  as  an  important  factor 
m  measuring  newspaper  values  then 
rates  applying  should  be  given  out  the 
same  as  is  available  on  national  adver- 


DISTILLED  LIQUORS  EXPANDS 

The  Distilled  Liquors  Corporation. 
Xew  York,  has  acquired  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  Bluebell  Importing  Corporation, 
distributor  of  King  William  IV  VOP 
Scotch  whisky,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  E.  E.  Taylor,  vice-president  of 
Distilled  Liquors  Corporation.  Mr. 
Taylor  said  that  Bluebell  would  operate 
as  a  sales  company,  distributing  King 
William  Scotch  and  Hildick  Applejack 
Brandy.  Xegotiations  are  under  way, 
it  is  announced,  to  obtain  the  exclusive 
distributing  rights  lor  several  non-com¬ 
petitive  do.Tiestic  and  imported  liquor 
items. 


ARMOUR  COPY  PLACED 

.\rinour  &  Company  this  week  started 
its  "Meal  of  the  Month”  advertising 
campaign,  as  previously  announced  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  The  ads  are 
appearing  in  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  magazines  appealing  to  women. 
Each  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  a 
celebrity  whose  favorite  dish  is  featured. 
The  campaign  is  being  placed  by  Lord 
&  Thomas,  Chicago. 


using. 

Local  rates  in  general  have  been  no 
secret  from  national  advertisers  and 
agencies  for  some  years,  and  various  re¬ 
ports  have  been  published  with  figures 
on  local  rates  of  many  newspapers. 

,  Local  rates  on  20,000-line  and  50,000- 
I  line  bases  are  available  to  agencies  in 
Jibe  series  of  “Market  and  Xewspaper 
I  Statistics”  currently  being  published  by 
I  be  American  Association  of  Advertis- 
1  ng  Agencies.  These  figures,  it  is  stated, 
save  been  furnished  by  publishers  or 
beir  representatives,  and  checked  by 
publishers.  The  Four- A  study  covered 
109  big  cities  in  which  only  one  pub- 
Jsher  kept  his  local  rates  secret. 

The  Erwin  Wasey  request  calls  for 
be  local  flat  or  open  rate,  and  all  dis- 
:ounts  from  this.  The  same  informa- 
aon  is  asked  for  national  rates.  Mil- 
ines  are  to  be  calculated  for  these  rates. 
Another  part  of  the  new  form  calls 
or  figures  on  the  amount  of  circulation 
btained  by  special  offers  of  various 
orts-— another  point  to  which  “Market 
uid  Newspaper  Statistics"  devotes  much 
sjtace. 

Other  blanks  ask  for  such  informa- 
aon  as  population ;  news  services ;  cir- 
ailation  and  percentage  of  coverage  in 
^  zone  and  retail  trading  zone;  ear¬ 
ner  delivery  price;  total  arrears. 

The  back  of  the  blank  is  devoted 
VMlIy  to  linage  figures,  calling  for : 

Total  retail  display,  total  general,  automo- 
«t.  financial,  total  display,  classified,  legal 
"d  total  advertising. 

Local  breakdown:  Amusements,  clothing 
difw  (also  separately  for  men’s,  women’s 
»<i  men’s-women’s  stores),  total  department 
•wts  (also  separately  for  main  store  and 
•*®*nt),  drug  stores,  furniture  and  house- 
•dd,  grocers,  jewelers,  liquor  stores,  all  other 
tal. 

ticncral  linage,  breakdown:  Total  alcoholic 
■trera^s  (also  separately  for  beer,  liquor 
*4  wine),  electrical  appliances  and  supplies, 
B'|*tnes,  medical,  toilet  requisites,  transpor- 
*bon,  all  other  general. 

Automotive  linage  breakdown:  Garages  and 
''mce  stations,  gasoline  and  oils,  parts  and 
*“**ories,  new  passenger  cars,  used  pas- 
•“ttr  cars,  tires  and  tubes,  trucks  and  trac- 
all  other  automotive. 

Mr.  Tveter  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
■*  idea  for  the  new  blank  came  from 
*  form  used  by  the  Charles  H.  Eddy 
^P*ny,  newspaper  representatives, 
'^summarizing  information  about  the 
newspapers. 

JMfehave  standardized  rate  cards,”  said 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  READY 

Erwin  Wasey  Clients  to  Give  Joint 
Exhibition 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  an¬ 
nual  Industrial  Arts  Exposition,  open¬ 
ing  in  the  Rockefeller  Center  Forum, 
New  York,  on  April  15,  will  include 
an  exhibit  that  deals  with  the  place  of 
advertising  in  the  modern  world.  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  has  prepared  a  display 
to  demonstrate,  as  clearly  and  colorfully 
as  possible,  what  advertising  has  done 
for  the  average  man. 

There  will  be  individual  exhibits  by 
approximately  75  Erwin,  Wasey  clients, 
including  Fisher  Body  Division,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Indian  Refining 
Company,  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Barbasol 
Company,  Primrose  House  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Hoover  Company,  Wasey  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Bost  Tooth  Paste  Corporation, 
Waters-Genter  Company,  Smithfield 
Ham  &  Products  Co.,  Hecker  H-0 
Company,  Conde  Xast  Publications, 
Macfadden  Publications,  Tower  Maga¬ 
zines,  Musterole  Company,  Koppers 
Connecticut  Coke  Company  and  Insulite 
Company. 

These  separate  exhibits  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  a  general  display  occupy¬ 
ing  four  rooms  at  the  exposition.  Two 
shades  of  brown,  with  blue,  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  color  scheme  for  the  entire 
Erwin,  Wasey  unit,  with  decorative 
strips  of  chromium  plate.  Photographic 
murals  will  occupy  the  w’alls  of  all 
four  rooms. 


SWIM  SUIT  DRIVE  STARTS 

The  Gantner  &  Mattern  Company, 
San  Francisco  manufacturer  of  Wikies 
and  other  style  swim  suits,  has  launched 
its  1935  campaign,  using  an  advertising 
appropriation  double  that  used  for  1934 
in  more  than  20  national  magazines, 
newspapers,  window  and  dealer  display 
material.  Famous  screen  stars  of  both 
sexes  will  impart  added  style  interest 
to  the  copy.  The  advertising  is  planned 
and  directed  by  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff. 


HAS  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  recently  added  by  the 
Oswald  Advertising  .Agency,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  as  follows :  The  Narrow- 
Fabric  Company  of  Reading,  Pa.,  In¬ 
dustrial  Trust  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Wyomissing  Glazed  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Laundry  Owners’  Exchange.  The 
last  two  accounts  are  new  to  advertis¬ 
ing. 


HAS  HARVESTER  ACCOUNT 

International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Aubrey,  Moore  &  Wallace, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  to  direct  its  en¬ 
tire  advertising  program.  The  agency 
has  been  handling  the  company’s  motor 
truck  advertising.  Xo  change  in  present 
plans  is  contemplated,  according  to  F. 
W.  Heiskell,  Harvester  advertising 
manager. 


USING  COPY  ON  “400” 

-A  new  advertising  series,  featuring 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail¬ 
way’s  “400’’  train  to  the  Twin  Cities,  is 
running  in  newspapers  in  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  New  York,  as  well  as 
other  selected  eastern  cities.  Copy 
ranging  from  900  to  450  lines  an  in¬ 
sertion,  is  being  placed  by  Caples  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 


HAS  “GGG”  ACCOUNT 

Bachenheimer-Dundes  Inc.,  New  York 
agency  has  been  app9inted  as  advertising 
agency  for  Wm.  P.  Goldman  &  Bros. 
Inc.,  manufacturer  of  “(jGG”  clothing, 
and  for  X.  K.  Winston  &  Company, 
owners  and  managers  of  over  45  apart¬ 
ment  buildings. 


<r 
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NEW  MACARONI  CAMPAIGN 


Quaker  Oats  Releases  Special  Drive 
in  Newspapers 

(Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  .April  8 — “Friday  is  Maca¬ 
roni  Day”  is  the  general  theme  of  a 
special  newspaper  campaign  released 
this  week  by  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
makers  of  Quaker  Quick  Milk  Maca¬ 
roni.  Each  advertisement  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  specific  macaroni  dish  and 
emphasizes  the  appetite  appeal  as  well 
as  that  it  is  meatless. 

Xewspapers  included  in  this  campaign 
are:  Pittsburgh  Press,  Kansas  City  Star 
dr  Times,  Des  Moines  Register  dr 
Tribune,  Birmingham  News  &  Age- 
Herald,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Tulsa  World, 
Jacksomnlle  Times-Union,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une,  Raleigh  News  dr  Observer,  Mobile 
Register  dr  Press,  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  dr  Gazette  and  Pensacola  Journal 
dr  News. 

The  campaign  is  handled  by  Fletcher 
&  Ellis,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

OPENS  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

Because  of  improvement  in  business 
conditions  and  the  expanding  activities 
of  its  clients,  Brooke,  Smith  &  French, 
Inc.,  Detroit  advertising  agency,  has 
opened  an  office  at  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Announcement  by 
Willard  S.  French,  president,  said 
complete  service  organization  will  be 
maintained  at  the  new  office  in  charge 
of  Carlton  C.  Provost,  Xew  York  ad¬ 
vertising  executive. 


POMPEIAN  APPOINTS 


do  a  complete  job  of  selling  it  is  necessary 
to  reach  every  man  who  has  partial  or  complete 
power  of  "yes”  or  “no.”  Unless  this  is  done  many 
thousands  of  lines  which  should  be  on  your 
books  will  be  missing. 

This  is  a  period  when  good  space  salesmen  need 
all  the  help  you  can  afford  to  give  them. 

Salesmen  appreciate  promotional  efforts.  A 
salesman  backed  by  strong  advertising  is  more 
confident,  more  enthusiastic  and  a  more  efficient 
salesman. 

And  since  backing  up  good  salesmen  efforts  is 
like  putting  money  in  the  bank  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  back  them  up  admirably  in 
the  one  medium  which  has  promoted  nothing 
else  except  newspapers  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Resolve  today  to  use  the  methods  which  you 
know  will  win.  Get  your  advertising  started 
immediately.  \  Let  us  supply  you_with  complete 
details.  |  ^ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER — read  each  week  by 
the  makers  and  users  of  newspaper  space — offers 
you  an  ideal  medium  for  the  advertising  of  your 
newspaper  and  your  market. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700  Times  Building  Times  Square 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


y  ^  I  aiv  U3,  saiu  Topping  &  Lloyd,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Tveter,  “so  why  is  it  not  logical  to  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver- 
standardized  presentations,  pos- 
*0  supplemented  by  short  letters  in- 


tising  of  the  Pompeian  Company,  cos¬ 
metic  firm. 
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AD-VENTURES 

Vi/ hen  the  Retailer  Is  a  Manufacturer— More  on  Due-Bills — May 
Flowers  in  April  Magazines 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Renewed  discussion  of  problems 
involved  in  application  of  local  and 
national  advertising  rates  brings  a  letter 
to  the  writer  from  a  western  publisher 
who  says: 

“Your  article  in  the  March  16th  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  on  the  five 
classes  of  equal  rate  copy  was  read 
with  interest.  In  the  five  different 
classifications  that  you  outlined,  there 
was  one  class  missing — that  is  where 
the  retailer  controls  or  owns  a  manu¬ 
facturing  organization  and  acts  both  as 
distributor  and  retailer  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer.”  The  letter  goes  on  to  give 
specific  instances  where  chain  stores  sell 
the  entire  output  of  certain  brands  of 
coffee,  milk,  and  beer.  If  his  newspaper 
allows  the  local  rate  on  advertising  used 
for  these  items,  he  asks,  what  can  he 
say  to  rival  producers  of  coffee,  milk, 
or  beer  who  want  to  advertise  their 
goods  over  a  retailer’s  name? 

Most  of  the  big  chains  have  their  own 
brands  of  coffee  and  many  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  letter  points  out  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  caused  widespread  fric¬ 
tion.  Adoption  of  the  plan  backed  by 
the  Newspaper  Representatives  Associ¬ 
ation  of  New  York  would  take  care  of 
the  beer  advertising,  since  beer  and 
other  liquors  fall  into  one  of  the  five 
classes  for  which  equal  local  and  na¬ 
tional  rates  are  recommended.  This  in¬ 
cidentally  throws  light  on  why  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  is  based  on  the  kind  of  goods 
advertised  rather  than  on  the  name 
signed  to  the  copy. 

The  local-national  definition  indorsed 
by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  five  years  ago  refers 
to  “strictly  bonafide  retailers  selling  at 
retail  exclusively,”  and  specifies:  “If 
the  retailer  named  is  also  territory  job¬ 
ber,  wholesaler  or  distributor,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  local  retail  copy.”  This 
apparently  contemplates  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  to  other  retailers,  how¬ 
ever.  A  logical  extension  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  by  our  correspondent 
would  take  in  all  private  brands. 

«  *  « 

DUE-BILLS  -AGAIN :  Complaint 
from  a  publisher  about  losses  on 
due-bills,  as  reported  in  this  column  last 
week,  brought  a  speedy  response  from 
Samuel  R.  Harris,  of  the  W.  H.  Camp¬ 
bell  Company,  hotel  advertising  agency, 
of  -Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Mr.  Harris 
pointed  out  that  agencies,  far  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  racketeering  themselves,  have 
had  to  contend  in  certain  instances  with 
unethical  practices  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  including  the  sale  of  due-bills. 
Serious  trouble  between  legitimate  agen¬ 
cies  and  legitimate  publishers,  according 
to  Mr.  Harris,  hardly  ever  occurs, 
losses  on  either  side  being  “adjusted 
pleasantly  and  satisfactorily.”  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  statements  made  by  B.  F. 
Kutcher,  editor  of  the  New  Philadel¬ 
phian  and  Clnlnvoman,  Mr.  Harris 
wrote : 

“He  speaks  of  hotels  changing  hands 
and  refusing  to  honor  his  due-bills.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  many  publica¬ 
tions  have  gone  out  of  business  also. 
They  used  the  full  amounts  of  due-bills 
at  the  hotels,  without  the  hotels  get¬ 
ting  their  advertising.  Perhaps  the 
Iwtels  delayed  the  schedules  to  fit  in 
with  their  advertising  seasons.  It  works 
both  ways.” 

*  *  * 

WE  noticed  recently  by  our  favorite 
weekly  that  advertisers  in  St. 
Louis  still  like  “swatches”  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  even  if  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  doesn’t.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
by  the  aroma  that  has  surrounded  our 
desk  all  day,  bringing  wisecracks  of 
much  worse  odor  from  others  on  the 
staff. 

The  aroma  rises  from  a  sheet  inserted 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Progressive 
Grocer,  bearing  a  two-page  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Dwin,  “the  modern  insect 
killer,”  which  is,  in  the  words  of  the 


copy  writer,  “as  fragrant  as  flowers  in 
May.”  The  paper  was  impregnated 
with  the  Dwin  odor  in  what  M.  A. 
Yount  of  the  Yount  Company,  Erie. 
Pa.,  agency,  submits  as  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  making  the  smell  a  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Special  machinery 
was  devised  by  the  Dwin  maker,  Bald¬ 
win  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Saegertown, 
Pa.,  for  treating  the  sheets,  which  were 
printed  in  Erie,  perfumed  in  Saeger¬ 
town,  then  shipped  to  the  Progressive 
Grocer  to  be  bound  in  with  the  rest  of 
that  periodical. 

We'd  like  to  know  just  when  a  sample 
attached  to  a  publication  becomes  a 
swatch  in  the  eyes,  or  nose,  of  the  Post- 
office  Department.  At  the  moment, 
however,  we  are  more  interested  in 
wondering  what  the  postal  clerks  who 
started  Progressive  Grocer  on  its  way 
had  to  sav  when  thev  got  home. 

People  who  now  and  again  try  to 
define  what  advertising  is  should 
read  the  financial  advertising.  Perus¬ 
ing  the  bond  advertisements  recently  in¬ 
serted  in  newspapers  by  Swift  &  Co., 
and  by  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  as  described  in  last  week’s  Editor 
&  Publisher,  we  were  struck  by  the 
opening  statement: 

This  advertisement  is  not.  and  is  under  no 
circumstances  to  be  construed  as.  an  offering 
of  these  bonds  for  sale  or  as  a  solicitation 
of  an  offer  to  buy  any  of  such  bonds. 

Believe  it  or  not.  Frankly,  we  find  it 
hard  to  believe. 

«  *  * 

l^OR  all  that,  the  Swift  Ijonds  were 
reported  to  have  been  wholly  sold 
on  the  first  day  they  were  advertised. 
So  evidently  reading  the  advertisement 
didn’t  actually  make  one  ineligible  to 
buy. 

But  why  not  copy  like  this? 
rrTH  -ANNIVERSARY  SALE! 

Shoes  (two  in  each  pair) .  $4.98 

Potatoes  (not  cooked) . bu.  .98 

Toothpaste  (no  toothbrush  included)...  .22 
SPECIAL  NOTICE:  Use  of  the  w-ord 
“sale”  in  this  advertisement  must  not  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  we  sell  anything.  Men¬ 
tion  of  shoes,  etc.,  must  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  be  construed  to  me.m  that  the  items 
mentioned  may  be  bought  at  the  prices  listed. 
Appearance  of  this  .-idvertisement  positively 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  in  business. 
BROADWAY  DEPT.  STORE* 
‘Readers  are  warned  against  basing  any 
false  assumptions  on  the  use  of  the  word 
"store.” 


JOINS  GUENTHER-BRADFORD 

J.  E.  Plant,  formerly  of  Richardson- 
Plant  advertising  agency,  Cleveland,  has 
resigned  to  join  Guenther-Bradford  & 
Co.,  Chicago  agency,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive.  He  had  been  associated  with  W. 
E.  Richardson  for  the  past  eight  years, 
liaving  previously  been  in  charge  of  the 
Cleveland  office  of  the  former  Nelson- 
Chesman  agency,  St.  Louis. 


TO  BROADCAST  DERBY 

The  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corporation  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
bought  the  right  to  sponsor  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  this  year’s  Kentucky  Derby 
in  the  interest  of  Kool,  Raleigh,  and 
Wings  cigarettes,  and  Sir  Walter  Ral¬ 
eigh  smoking  tobacco.  The  entire  Col¬ 
umbia  network  will  be  used. 


McALEER  NAMES  MAXON 

McAleer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit, 
has  appointed  Maxon.  Inc.,  Detroit,  as 
advertising  counsel.  Mc.Aleer  products 
include  automobile  polishing  waxes, 
primers,  undercoats,  lacquers  and  quick¬ 
drying  enamels,  also  patented  automo¬ 
bile  steam  heaters. 


HEBERT  WITH  McJUNKlN 

Louis  A.  Hebert  has  joined  Mejunkin 
■Advertising  Company,  Chicago,  as  vice- 
president.  He  was  formerly  head  of  his 
own  sales  promotion  organization. 


AGENCY  BASKETBALL  CHAMPIONS 


Team  of  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  which  won  ten  games  and  lost  nose 
in  competition  with  other  agency  teams  in  New  York.  Sitting,  left  to  righ: 
Finel,  Brandt,  Happ  (captain).  Mack,  and  Franks.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Dusek,  English  (manager),  Banek,  and  Price. 
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The  basketball  team  of  the  Federal 
-Advertising  Agency,  finishing  the  sea^n 
with  a  perfect  ranking  in  competition 
w’ith  five  other  agency  teams,  has 
gained  permanent  possession  of  a  cup 
donated  by  the  Rapid  Electrotype  Com- 
j>any.  The  Federal  team  won  all  ten 
of  its  games,  and  scored  254  points  to 
its  opponents’  136.  Following  are  the 


final  standings: 
Team 

Won 

Lost 

Federal  . 

.  10 

0 

Erwin  Wasey  &  Co. . . . 

2 

I-ord  &  Thomas . 

4 

McCann-Erickson  . . . . 

7 

Younir  &  Rubicam.... 

.  3 

7 

Kuthrauff  &  Ryan.... 

.  0 

10 

Members  of  the 

Federal  team 

are; 

Forwards — George  Finley,  production 

THREE  TO  FRANKEL-ROSE 

Frankel-Rose  Company,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  chosen  to 
handle  the  advertising  accounts  of 
Murray  and  Nickell  Mfg.  Company, 
Oiicago,  ( M  Trtex  mothproofing  spray ) ; 
J.  C.  Paul  &  Co.,  Chicago  (Burnishinc 
metal  polishes  and  cleaners)  ;  and 
Stretch-.A-Way  Co.,  Chicago,  (reduc¬ 
ing  apparatus). 


CAMPBELL-EWALD  ACCOUNT 

Campbell-Ewald  Company  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  advertising  of 
Chicago,  Duluth  and  Georgian  Bay 
Transit  Company.  The  Chicago  office 
of  the  agency  has  been  moved  to  230 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  with  D.  L.  Agnew, 
recently-appointed  manager,  in  charge. 


NEW  AGENCY  OPENED 

Ray  M.  Wright,  previously  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  City  of  Paris  Dry 
(joods  Co.,  San  Francisco,  for  two  and 
a  half  years,  has  opened  the  Ray  M. 
Wright  -Advertising  .Agency  in  the 
Monadnock  Building  of  that  city, 
specializing  in  retail  accounts. 


NEW  POST  FOR  BAUMANN 

Frederick  W.  Baumann  has  joined 
Williams  &  Reilly,  Chicago  agency. 
Mr.  Baumann  was  for  several  years 
with  Curtiss  Candy  Company  and  the 
Chicago  offii:e  of  Erwin  &  Wasey.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  art  and  production. 


JOINS  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 

Milton  T.  Kyle  has  joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  of  -Alliert  Frank-Guenther 
1-aw,  Inc.,  as  an  account  executive.  He 
was  formerly  with  Doremus  &  Co. 
and  previously  was  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  News  Bureau. 


HEADS  AIRLINES  ADVERTISING 

David  Dunning  Brown,  formerly  of 
Swift  &  Co.  advertising  department,  has 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  advertising 
at  .American  .Airlines.  Chicago. 


manager;  Walter  Franks  and  Robttt 
Dusek,  art  department;  John  McCor¬ 
mick,  research  department. 

Centers — Francis  Mack,  forwarding 
department;  Gordon  Price,  production 
department. 

Guards — Carl  Brandt,  Jr.,  ne«> 
paper  space  buyer;  Lewis  Happ,  check¬ 
ing  department,  captain;  Joseph  Band, 
shipping  department ;  Rol^rt  Erath,  ac 
counting  department. 

(Charles  English,  outdcxir  advertising 
department,  is  manager  of  the  team. 

Each  will  receive  a  gold  basketball 
charm  donated  by  the  Beck  Engraving 
Company. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  fora 
an  agency  baseball  team. 

HAS  M^llINERY  ACCOUNT 

The  Chicago  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  I 
Son  has  been  appointed  to  handle  tf* 
account  of  Hammond  Machinery  Builii- 
ers,  Inc.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  makers  of 
machinery  for  printers.  Trade  papers 
will  be  used. 
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JOINS  AITKIN-KYNETT  AGENCY 

J.  -Allan  Hovey,  formerly  with  the 
Stewart  Hanford  and  F'rohman  agenq, 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  has  joined  the  .Aitkin- 
Kynett  agency  Philadelphia,  as  copy 
writer. 


AD  TIPS 


.1.  R.  Ilnmilton  Ccimpany.  180  N.  Mlrti- 
gaii  uveiiue,  Chicago.  Using  a  few  ne»»- 
|iM|>er8  on  Drcwr.v's  -\le.  Ltd..  Chicago. 

Kurir  I-udgin,  Inc.,  ISO  N.  MichlgU 
iivciiuc.  Chicago.  Using  a  fi'w  newspipW" 
in  southern  cities  on  Kit  Products  Corj. 
Chicago. 

N>lsHep-Me.verlioir,  Inc.,  400  N.  MichlgU 
avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  contract!  t» 
newspapers  on  -Xtlas  Distilled  Prodnfli 
Co.,  Chicago. 

I-.  W.  Ktimse.v  Company,  230  N.  Midi 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  1*1 
few  additional  newspapers  on  .Moline 
Paper  Mills,  Mosinee,  Wis. 

Woodman-Stewart  Company.  539  > 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Now  bandliv 
the  account  of  Crystalac  Product!  C». 
Chicago,  Auto  Polish. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  great  State  you  aU 
use  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evenlnt 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  instititi* 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Rtjirttontaiitu 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Frsr-” 
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Selling  The  Classified  Pages 


GETS  FOREIGN-STUDY  GRANT 

The  award  of  a  grant-in-aid  to  O.  W. 
Kiegel,  director  of  journalism  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  to  permit 
him  to  make  a  study  of  economic  factors 
in  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
news  in  Europe,  has  been  made  by  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council  of  New 
York,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
Professor  Riegel  will  leave  for  Europe 
in  June  to  spend  three  months  gathering 
-  material  in  England,  France,  Germany 
They  can  and  Russia.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
.An  ad-  recently  published  ‘‘Mobilizing  for 
Chaos ;  the  Story  of  the  New  Propa- 
which  describes  the  political 
in  world  news. 


By  L.  P.  UKELY 

with  a  business  reply  envelope  and  a 
coin  card  included.  Correction  of  er¬ 
rors  can  thus  be  made  immediately.  A 
notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  coin  card 
reads ; 

these  “Classified  ads  are  cash  in  advance. 

The  accounts  are  small,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  send  out  collectors.  For  the 
advertiser’s  convenience,  we  accept  ads 
over  the  telephone  and  send  out  coin  cash 
cards.  Vour  prompt  attention  will  be 
litting  appreciated.” 

If,  however,  the  mailed  bill  fails,  a 
collector  can  be,  and  IS  afforded. 

*  *  * 

G.AZETTE  classified  occupies  most 
of  two  pages.  The  second  page  is 
made  up  in  nine-column  style,  as  are 
many  West  Coast  classified  sections. 

The  first  page  is  an  eight-column  make¬ 
up  to  facilitate  use  of  news  filler  when 
necessary,  for  the  classilied  is  built 
C.\R  S.AFE  backwards.  . 

The  very  first  classification  of  the  P^'jy  News 
first  page  is  “New  Today.”  Under  this 
in  heading  appear  all  first  insertion  real 
e.state  ads — for  sale,  for  rent,  exchange, 
and  wanted.  For  following  insertions, 
these  appear  in  their  respective  classi¬ 
fications. 

.All  want  ads  are  restricted  to  agate 

^ _ _  type  and  are  set  10^4  ems  pica,  white 

who  had  classified  display  space  being  used  on  both  sides  of  each 

rslit-column  page.  ^  ^  ^ 

A  LITTLE  out  of  season  at  this  Chicago  advertising  leaders  are  mak- 
writing,  but  nevertheless  worthy  ing  plans  in  cooperation  with  the  Adver- 
of  notation  on  your  calendar  for  the  tising  Federation  of  .America  for  the 
future,  is  a  page  for  Fire  Prevention  31st  annual  .A.  F.  A.  convention  to  be 

For  two  years,  a  healthy  “Social  Week  put  on  by  W.  J.  Babb,  classified  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
Events”  classification  has  been  run-  manager  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Repost-  June  9  to  12,  inclusive.  G.  R.  Schaeffer, 
ning  in  the  Allento^vn  (Pa.)  Morning  tory.  advertising  director  of  Marshall  Field 

Call,  oi  which  .Albert  Bittner  is  classi-  It  was  classified  by  Financial-Insur-  &  Company,  is  chairman  of  the  program 
lied  advertising  manager.  One  of  the  ance  slugs,  and  the  full  width  heading  committee.  Richard  Thain,  advertising 
March  issues  at  hand  contains,  under  portrayed  the  “hook-’n-ladder”  racing  manager  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Com- 
this  classification,  37  individual  agate  wildly  through  city  streets  to  quench  Pany,  wholesale,  president  of  the  (^i- 


IK  conjunction  with  the  Camden  (N. 

*J.)  Courier  Rost  "Safety  Drivers 
Qub,”  William  P.  Osmond,  garage  su¬ 
perintendent  for  the  papers,  prepared  a 
list  of  lb  points  to  observe  for  safe 
auto  driving.  Each  elaborated, 
points  were  originally  intended  as  the 
subject  for  a  news  story  to  help  cut 
down  the  accident  and  death  toll  from 
careless  motor-car  operation. 

H.  V\ .  Tushingham,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  seized  uikiii  the  idea  as  a  I 
theme  tor  a  classilied  display  special 
which  now  is  going  to  net  him  several 
thousand  lines  of  extra  business. 

The  feature  has  already  appeared  on 
two  successive  Mondays,  running  five 
lull  columns  each  issue.  .A  750-line 
follow-up  once  a  week  for  three  months 
is  in  the  making. 

The  first  heading  was  illustrated 
with  two  cars  smashing  together,  and 
captioned  “IS  \  OL  R 

fur  driving?” 

In  the  heading  was  a  bracketed  para 
graph  titled  “Says  Mr.  Osmond-  .“ 
which  the  delivery  fleet  manager  intro¬ 
duced  his  16  points.  They  were  numer¬ 
ically  listed  in  a  15-inch  single-column 
space  at  the  right  side  of  the  feature. 

Selling  copy  in  the  group  ad  urged 
readers  to  patronize  the  garages  and 

service  stores  \ — - .  , 

space  below.  Over  two  dozen  accessory 
and  repair  shops  were  represented. 

The  motto  concluding  Mr.  Osmond’s 
driving  suggestions  was, 
never  hurts  until  it  is  YOUR  car. 


REN’T  there  a  few  tennis  racquet 
restringers  in  your  city? 
in  on  30-time  ads  now. 
vertiser  in  the  Personal  column  of  the 
.Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  offers  one-  ganda,’ 
day  service  at  wholesale  prices  until  factors 
May  10. 

NEWS  EXCH^ANGK  DEBENTURES  McChe^cy,  »ho  has  bye. 

Holders  of  Chicago  Daily  Neu^s,  Inc.,  night  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
ten-year  6  per  cent  sinking-fund  de-  Il.rprcss,  has  been  promoted  to  news 
bentures,  due  Jan.  1,  1936,  will  have  editor,  a  newly  created  position.  A1 
until  May  1  to  exchange  their  certifi-  Duffy,  who  has  been  in  the  copy  desk 
cates  for  the  new  ten-year  5  per  cent  slot,  is  now  citv  editor.  Fred  Turner, 
debentures,  due  Jan.  1,  1945,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  L.  E.  Aldrich.  Chicago 
treasurer.  This  time 
limit  was  automatically  fixed  with  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  corporation  had 
elected  to  redeem  its  outstanding  de¬ 
bentures  on  May  2  next  at  100J4  and 
accrued  interest.  Holders  making  the 
exchange  will  receive  $1,000  of  new 
debentures  and  $5  in  cash  as  a  pre- 


PLAN  A  TEST 
CAMPAIGN 


DANVILLE 

MARKET 


Including  14  cities  and  towns 
— 160,000  population  (ABC). 

Trade  outlets  and  market  in¬ 
formation  on  request. 


ertisint 
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igravin? 


Morning  •  Evtning  -  Sunday 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advaitiiing  Rcpmcnialivci 


barbecue  places,  organization  card  par-  tion  Weiek,"  was,^^“Join  in  the  ^Irive 
ties,  and  a  fox  chase  are  listed  among  to  help  prevent  fire.” 

“  ■  Most  of  the  advertisements  were 

from  insurance  agencies,  but  exceptions 
included  a  fireproof  storage  warehouse, 

_ _  _  _ _  _  _  a  roofing  company,  a  paper  concern 

Square  dances.  Jack’s  (jrchestra.  Large  seeking  old  rags  and  papers,  an  elec- 
5<  beer.”  trical  firm,  and  a  furnace  repair  man. 

Social  events  business  is  handled  by  ♦  ♦  * 

the  telephone  solicitors  who  phone  twice  '  I  'HRIFT  week  was  occasion  for  an- 
each  week  for  changes  of  copy.  The  other  special  classified  page  in  the 
dassification  appears  on  the  average  of  Repository.  On  the  left  side  of  a 
four  times  weekly,  and  is  sold  at  the  centered  “Thrift  Week”  heading,  cur- 
transient  one-time  rate.  rency  was  dropping  from  a  cash  regis- 


POWERS-EUROPE 


the  recreational  offerings. 

Many  ads  are  similar  to  this  one: 
"WHITE  HOUSE  —  Trexlertown, 
special,  steamed  clams,  fried  oysters. 


The  three  European  offices  of  the  Joshua  B. 
Powers  Organization  are  strategically  placed — 
in  London,  in  Paris,  and  in  Berlin. 

Each  is  an  lndet>endent  company,  organized 
under  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  Is  located. 
The  functions  of  each  are  to  give  efficient 
representation  to  the  hundred-odd  publications 
throughout  the  world  which  each  represent  and 
to  assist  foreign  advertisers  and  exporters  In 
finding,  developing  and  bolding  markets. 

Each  welcomes  enquiries  concerning  markets, 
political  and  economic  conditions,  local  agents, 
dLstributors.  and  media. 


96  percent  of  this 
newspapers  circu- 
fation  is  concen-- 
trated  in  New  York 
city  and  its  suburbs. 
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JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  LTD. 
14  Cockspur  Street 
LONDON.  SWl 
T.  V.  Boardman.  Director 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  S.A. 
22  Rue  Royale 
PARIS 

C.  Y.  HIRSHFIELD.  Director 
JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  G.m.b.H. 
39  Unter  den  Linden 
BERLIN 

KURT  VOGEL,  Director 


Mr.  BITTNER’S  Baby  Chick  Cam¬ 
paign  is  drawing  to  a  close  after 
six  Saturday  runs,  beginning  in  March. 
Copy  is  classified  display  and  was  sold 
it  the  outset  for  six  insertions.  Ser¬ 
vice  calls  were  eliminated  by  advising 
customers  to  mail  changes  of  copy  to 
the  paper. 

The  feature  is  running  about  13 
inches  on  three  columns,  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  heading.  The  first  one  was  “Baby 
Chicks  Bring  Big  Cash  Returns.”  Be¬ 
neath  this  was  printed  a  short  discus¬ 
sion  of  poultry  prospects  for  1935,  by 
Paul  G.  Riley,  a  former  professor  of 
poultry  extension  at  Purdue  University. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  K.ATHERINE  F.  ROBERT¬ 
SON  joined  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Gttsetle  15  years  ago.  Today,  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  she  relates 
*n  interesting  story  of  Berkeley  want 
ad  development. 

Two  hundred  classifications  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  city’s  advertisers.  Of  course, 
all  are  never  utilized  simultaneously, 
but  .Ant  Control  Service,  Carpet  Lay¬ 
ing,  Well  Drilling,  Notaries,  and  Her¬ 
balists  are  a  few  of  the  unusual  ones 
Lund  in  a  single  issue. 

One  of  the  old  habits  of  her  depart¬ 
ment.  according  to  Mrs.  Robertson,  is 
In  congratulate  each  advertiser  who 
pbones  to  kill  an  ad,  for  it  makes  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  customer  concern- 
mg  results  just  received. 

want  ads  unpaid  are  mailed  out  each 
mght  of  the  first  evening  of  publication 
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During  this  same  week,  a  quarter 
page  .vas  sold  to  Canton  insur¬ 
ance  agencies,  which  took  individually 
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Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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WICHITA  BEACON  WINS 
ADVERTISING  CASE 


Supreme  Court  Reverses  Conviction 
of  Paper  on  False  Advertising 
Charge — Case  Ordered 
Dismissed 


(i/'ft'iii/  to  Editor  &  Ftbi.isker) 

Wichita,  Kan.,  April  8 — A  case 
which  has  attracted  wide  attention  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  victory  for  the  lyichita 
Beacon  Saturday  when  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court  reversed  the  conviction  of 
the  publication  on  charges  of  false  ad¬ 
vertising  and  ordered  the  case  dismissed. 

Justice  Rousseau  Burch,  who  wrote 
the  opinion,  said  that  the  grand  jury 
indictment  in  the  case  was  "probably 
the  worst  piece  of  criminal  pleading 
which  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
court  to  peruse.” 

In  October,  1933,  a  Sedgwick  county 
grand  jury  indicted  the  Beacon  on  five 
counts  under  a  law  passed  in  1915  and 
invoked  for  the  first  time. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Bea¬ 
con  had  published  a  tabloid  Seal  _  of 
yuality  section  in  which  a  seal  bearing 
the  words,  "Approved  by  R.  E.  Hobbs, 
M.  D.,  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
City  of  Wichita,”  appeared  on  numerous 
advertisements. 

It  was  charged  that  the  use  of  this 
seal  on  five  of  the  advertisements  con¬ 
stituted  violation  of  the  false  advertis¬ 
ing  statute. 

A  jury  convicted  on  all  five  counts 
and  Judge  Ross  McCormick  assessed  the 
maximum  line  of  $500  on  each  count. 
Through  its  attorneys,  Earle  W.  Evans, 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  W.  E.  Lilleston,  the 
Beacon  appealed. 

The  ruling  of  the  supreme  court  was 
unanimous.  It  held  that  the  only  intent 
which  is  material  under  the  statute  is 
the  intent  of  the  advertiser  to  sell. 

The  newspaper  publisher,  they  ruled, 
is  subject  to  punishment  only  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  prohibited  advertising,  know¬ 
ing  it  to  be  false. 

In  reversing  the  case  and  ordering  it 
dismissed,  the  high  tribunal  held  that 
the  indictment  was  framed  in  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  statutory  directions  for 
preparation  of  indictments  and  informa¬ 
tions;  that  evidence  was  improperly  aa- 
mitted ;  that  erroneous  instructions  were 
given  the  jury;  that  the  verdict  was 
contrary  to  the  law  and  that  an  element 
of  crime  charged,  essential  to  the  con¬ 
viction,  was  not  proved. 

Ur.  Hobbs  himself  testified  that  he 
had  seen  a  copy  of  the  seal  and  that 
he  had  approved  an  advertisement  for 
the  Wichita  Water  company  making, 
in  fact,  a  change  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
\ertisement. 

He  said  he  had  told  the  paper  it 
would  have  to  be  careful  what  firms 
it  approved  but  that  all  reputable  firms 
were  "OK”. 

On  the  day  before  the  section  was 
to  apjiear,  the  Wichita  Eagle,  rival 
newspaper,  carried  a  "Notice”  on  the 
front  page  signed  by  the  city  manager 
stating  that  no  official  approval  had 
been  given  any  advertising. 

The  supreme  court  ruled  that  Judge 
McCormick  erred  in  permitting  this  to 
go  before  the  jury.  The  high  tribunal 
said  the  only  issues  at  stake  were  first, 
whether  the  statement  on  the  seal  was 
untrue  and  second,  did  the  Beacon  know 
it  was  untrue. 

The  court  found  that  Dr.  Hobbs  had 
approved  reputable  firms  and  that  there 
was  no  suggestion  at  the  trial  that  any 
of  the  five  firms  involved  were  not  repu¬ 
table. 

Charges  against  Max  and  Louis  Le- 
vand,  publishers  of  the  Beacon,  were 
dismissed. 


HETTRICK  BECOMES  PUBLISHER 

Controlling  interest  in  the  New  York 
Democrat,  national  partisian  weekly, 
was  purchased  recently  by  John  T. 
Hettrick.  He  becomes  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Hettrick  was 
with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  30 
years,  the  New  York  World  for  seven 
years  and  the  New  York  Times  for  six 
years. 


“AIR  REEL”  INTRODUCED 

The  new  "Pathe  News  of  the  .\ir”  to 
be  broadcast  twice  weekly  over  WON, 
Chicago  Tribune  station,  and  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System,  began  April 
8.  This  new  "air  reel”  is  designed  to 
recreate  in  sound  recorded  on  the  spot 
outstanding  news  and  human  interest 
events. 

URGES  PAPERS  TO  AID 
COPY  PLANNING 


Gallup  Survey  Specialist  Says  Pub' 
Ushers  Should  Help  Advertisers 
Use  Press  In  Correct 
Manner 


(.Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chic.vgo.  .\pril  11 — Harold  H.  An¬ 
derson,  managing  director  of  Gallup 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  took  issue 
with  the  contention  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  primary,  declaring  that  it 
is  only  primarj  when  used  correctly, 
in  his  talk  here  today  before  Newspaper 
Representatives  .Association  of  Chicago 
on  "Why  Do  Newspapers  Lose  the 
-Account  ?” 

He  cited  vital  statistics  on  “casual¬ 
ties”  among  newspaper  advertisers  and 
stressed  need  for  new  spapers  creating 
new  selling  ideas  which  advertisers  may 
employ  in  using  newspaper  space.  He 
called  particular  attention  to  the  re¬ 
juvenation  of  Sunday  newspapers  and 
corresponding  significant  gains  in  Sun¬ 
day  advertising  linage. 

"Revival  of  Sunday  color  comic  sec¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  rotogravure,  as  fer¬ 
tile  fields  for  advertising  copy,  has  in 
turn  developed  confidence  in  all  other 
sections  of  the  Sunday  paper,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Anderson  showed  need  for  news¬ 
papers  building  a  “clinic  of  material” 
to  educate  the  “new  generation”  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  pointing  out  the  trem¬ 
endous  turnover  in  this  field  every 
five  years.  He  projected  his  remarks 
toward  what  he  considers  “the  next 
battle  ground”  between  newspapers, 
radio  and  magazines. 

‘‘The  important  factor  in  this  struggle 
for  supremacy,”  he  asserted,  “will  be 
creating  confidence  in  the  minds  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  they  can  use  newspapers 
more  effectively  than  other  media,  pro¬ 
viding  the  copy  appeal  is  right  and 
proper  technique  is  employed  in  placing 
the  advertising  me-sage  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

The  speaker  compared  radio  with 
newspapers,  stating  that  broadcasters 
have  been  quick  to  learn  that  their 
programs  must  be  right,  if  results  are 
to  be  had.  “Consequently,  radio  has 
devoted  much  time  and  energy  in  de¬ 
veloping  ways  and  means  of  checking 
effectiveness  of  radio  broadcasts  to 
determine  ‘flops’  and  'successes,”  he 
added. 

“In  the  newspaper  field,  publishers 
and  their  representatives  have  not  in¬ 
clined  to  criticize  the  technique  of  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  he  stated,  "and  when  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  fails  to  get  results,  because 
of  poor  copy  or  other  inadequate  adver¬ 
tising  methods,  he  becomes  discouraged 
in  his  ability  to  use  newspapers  and 
begins  experimenting  with  another 
medium.  Newspapers  must  take  the 
‘unknowns’  out  of  their  medium  and  at 
the  same  time  show  the  advertiser  the 
particular  advantages  available  through 
proper  use  of  newspaper  space.” 


HAILEY  TO  A.P.  FEATURES 

Foster  Hailey,  Associated  Press 
sports  writer.  New  A’ork,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  .A.P.  feature  ser¬ 
vice.  He  takes  the  place  of  M.  M. 
Beatty,  who  has  become  chief  of  the 
A.P.  .Albany  bureau.  Mr.  Hailey 
started  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
New  Orleans  Item-Tribune  in  1924 
after  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Missouri.  He  was  with  dailies  in 
Florida  and  the  Des  Moines  Tribune 
before  joining  the  .A.P.  in  1927.  Since 
that  time  he  has  served  as  assistant 
city  editor  and  has  covered  aviation 
and  sports.  Since  1931  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  day  sports  desk. 
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CAST  19  BALLOTS  IN  CITY 
ELECTION 

^  ,T  AJOR  H.  STEPHENS,  Elans- 
i-VA  ton  (lU.)  News-Index  re¬ 
porter,  cast  19  ballots  in  the  re¬ 
cent  city  election,  proving  the 
inadequacy  of  local  laws  on  vote 
registration.  He  wrote  "Compli¬ 
ments  of  the  News-Index”  on  all 
Itie  ballots. 

Of  the  21  voting  places  he 
visited,  in  only  two  did  question¬ 
ing  prevent  him  from  casting  a 
b  iilot.  In  announcing  Stephens’ 
"floating”  activities,  the  News- 
Index  played  the  copyrighted 
story  for  the  banner  line,  subor¬ 
dinating  general  news  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  election. 

Printed  with  the  reporter’s 
story,  was  a  notarized  statement 
signed  by  Stephens,  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  who  was  covering 
his  first  story  for  the  News-Index. 


FREE  PRESS  “CLAMOR” 
VALUABLE— KROCK 

Even  “Hysterical”  Warnings  Serve 

Useful  Purpose  in  Preserving  Right 
Which  Safeguards  Democracy, 
Writer  Says 

.Arthur  Krock,  Washington  corres- 
IKindent  for  the  Neu’  York  Times, 
traced  the  development  of  press  freedom 
and  justified  its  energetic  defense  in  a 
speech  April  0  before  the  American 
.Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Speaking  of  warnings  by  publishers 
to  the  public  suggesting  safeguards  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  Mr.  Krock  said 
that  “sometimes  these  warnings  seem, 
and  are,  hysterical,  exaggerated,  selfish. 
But  every  one  of  them  is  useful  if  press 
freedom  is,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  the 
surest  safeguard  for  democracy  as  we 
know  it  in  .America.  If  at  times  the 
clarttor  appears  to  be  out  of  proportion 
to  the  cause,  and  some  publishers  charge 
with  deliberate  attempts  at  permanent 
censorship  governments  which  are  mere¬ 
ly  temporarily  overcome  by  self-wor¬ 
ship,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  something 
M.  Clemenc?au  once  said.  ‘Remember,’ 
he  exclaimed  when  one  of  his  sincerest — 
and  fussiest — ministers  was  charged 
with  foolish  exaggeration,  ‘Rome  was 
not  saved  by  eagles.’  ” 

.After  discussing  the  many  benefits 
and  faults  of  the  Roosevelt  “channel 
publicity”  '.ystem,  citing  impairment  of 
correspondents’  incentive  as  one  of  the 
more  decided  detriments,  Mr.  Krock 
touched  on  the  matter  of  indirect  cen¬ 
sorship,  a  subject  on  which  he  is  known 
to  feel  keenly. 

“The  favorite  method  of  Presidents,” 
he  said,  “to  exercise  the  only  kind  of 
press  censorship  yet  possible  in  this 
country — the  undercover  kind — is  to 
make  representations  of  unfairness  or 
inaccuracy  about  a  writer  to  an  editor 
or  publisher.  This  has  been  done  ever 
since  the  government  was  formed. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  particularly 
active,  not  denying  membership  in  his 
Ananias  Club  to  Washington  news¬ 
paper  men  along  with  their  distant  edi¬ 
tors.  Later  Presidents  have  been 
known  to  telephone  newspaper  offices  to 
ask  that  certain  factual  discoveries  be 
omitted  from  the  paper  for  reasons  that 
hardly  could  be  said  to  involve  matters 
of  public  welfare.  Some  have  written 
private  letters.  Some  have  warmed 
newspaper  proprietors  with  W’hite 
House  food  and  their  own  distinguished 
favor,  and  then  turned  the  subject  of 
di.scussion  to  dispatches  written  in  good 
faith  by  one  in  the  employ  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  guest.” 


DROPS  CBS  NEWS  AFHLIATIONS 

The  Kcu.sas  City  Journal-Post,  which 
for  several  years  has  furnished  its  news¬ 
casts  over  station  KMBC  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  last  week 
became  affiliated  with  station  WHB, 
controlled  by  the  Cook  Paint  &  Var¬ 
nish  company.  John  Cameron  Swayze, 
radio  editor,  will  continue  the  newscasts. 


PAPERS  SHOULD  SELL 
PUBUC  CONTACTS 


Advertising  Agency  Executive  Ai 
dresses  Members  of  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Assn, 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

“Newspapers  are  the  one  advertisi^ 
medium  that  offers  the  opportunity  f# 
daily — often,  in  fact,  hourly — contao 
with  the  consumers,”  Charles  H.  Eyltj, 
president  of  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Ad 
vertising  Agency,  of  Philadelphia,  state! 
at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  held  at  the  Hotel 
Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  April  5  aal 
6.  The  sessions  were  attended  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers  from  Penn, 
sylvania.  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Delaware. 

Mr.  Eyles  speech  was  delivered  at  the 
luncheon  Saturday  noon.  He  stated 
what  newspapers  have  for  sale  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agencies  is 
“not  circulation  and  linage  figures  bu 
contacts — contacts  with  human  beings, 
consumers,  retailers  and  wholesalers." 

David  Knipe,  Lonsdale  North  Pem 
Reporter,  president  of  the  association, 
presided. 

Leonard  Oremerod,  chairman  of  tat 
public  relations  committee  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Electric  Company,  discussed 
the  help  newspapers  have  been  through 
advertising  to  his  company. 

The  conference  opened  on  Friday 
night  with  a  speech  of  welcome  1^ 
Holland  L.  Adams,  vice-president  a^ 
general  manager  of  the  Bethlehem  Glokt 
Times.  L.  C.  Atwood  is  advertising 
manager  of  the  host  newspaper.  Tht 
next  session  will  be  held  July  19  and  21 
at  the  Altamont  Hotel,  in  Hazleton,  Pa. 
with  the  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  and 
its  advertising  manager,  A1  Keuch,  as 
the  host. 


PULITZER  CEREMONY 


Journalism  School  Marks  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Editor — Williams  Spealu 

Students  and  faculty  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  joined  April  16  in 
a  ceremony  in  honor  of  the  88th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
founder  of  the  School  and  editor  oi 
the  old  New  York  World.  A  wreath 
was  placed  on  the  Rodin  bust  of  Pul¬ 
itzer  in  the  lobby  of  the  Journalism 
Building  by  Joseph  P.  Ciszek,  president 
of  the  graduating  class. 

Samuel  M.  Williams,  manager  of  the 
code  authority  for  the  daily  newspapff 
publishing  business  and  a  former  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Mr.  Pulitzer,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Dean  Carl  W.  Adi- 
erman  presided. 

Asserting  that  “a  free  press  cannot 
continue  free  in  speech  if  subject  to 
regulation  by  government  from  abort 
venal  influence  alongside,  or  coerced  re 
strictions  from  beneath,”  Mr.  Williams 
declared : 

“In  these  days  when  clamorous  de 
mands  are  made  that  every  interest  and 
faction  should  participate  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs,  when  committees  of 
chosen  representatives  would  debate  and 
dictate  the  conduct  of'  an  institution,  it 
is  noticeable  that  newspapers,  if  they  are 
successful,  cannot  be  included  in  this 
new  ideology. 

“Logically,  to  demonstrate  this  anoia 
we  should  define  first  what  constitute 
success  in  a  newspaper.  I  know  of  no 
better  definition  than  Joseph  Pulitzer's 
views  and  attitudes  toward  his  ofo 
newspapers.” 

LABOR  ATTACKS  STATION  WISH 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Publisbeb)  . 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  8 — .Accusmg 
radio  station  WISN,  Hearst-owned, 
being  anti-labor,  the  Milwaukee  Fedef> 
ted  Trades  council  has  voted  to  nsk 
Wisconsin  congressmen  to  oppose 
application  of  WISN  for  renewal  oj 
its  license.  The  application  for  rw^ 
is  before  the  federal  trade  commission 
Action  of  the  Trades  council  was  tak* 
after  WISN  purportedly  refused  or¬ 
ganized  labor  time  on  the  air  to^ 
swer  attacks  made  on  the  retail  clef* 
union  during  the  strike  at  the  BosW 
store. 
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(Obituary 

WILLIAM  F.  SAILOR,  former 
newspaperman,  died  in  St.  Paul 
April  7.  He  started  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  and  later 
{Jas  with  dailies  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Duluth  and  New  Orleans,  before  going 
to  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  in  1914.  He 
was  S3. 

Da.  Louis  Fenyes,  50,  for  20  years 
with  the  Hungarian  newspaper,  Ameri- 
hai  Magyar  Ncpscava,  New  York,  died 
at  his  home  in  Astoria,  Queens, 
April  6. 

Hexry  E.  K.\uffm.\x,  75,  for  many 
years  with  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 
circulation  department,  died  there  April 
1  after  a  short  illness.  His  wife  sur- 
rives. 

Frank  B.  Taylor,  52,  oil  writer,  died 
March  31  at  Casper,  Wyo.  tie  went  to 
Casper  in  1918  from  Parkersburg,  W. 
(a.,  as  correspondent  for  the  Oil 
City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and  Oil  &  Gas 
Journal. 

Edwin  H.  Hyatt,  veteran  of  42  years 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  died  April  2.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Press  and  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers. 

Elwood  S.  Mooser,  77,  publisher  of 
the  Collegeville  (Pa.)  Independent,  a 
weekly,  died  at  his  Collegeville  home 
April  9.  He  established  the  Trappe 
(Pa.)  Independent  in  1875. 

Joseph  A.  Humphreys,  Jr.,  46,  owner 
of  Dean’s  Survey  and  the  Junior  Olym¬ 
pics,  Louisville,  died  April  5  in  Louis- 
rille,  Ky.  Mr.  Humphreys  served  on 
newspapers  in  Lexington,  Louisville, 
Qeveland  and  Norfolk. 

William  Hutton  Mitchell,  64, 
well-known  author  and  artist,  died  in 
Braintree,  Essex,  England,  recently. 
For  many  years  he  was  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  Illustrated  News,  London  News, 
Bystaitder  and  Sketch  and  during  the 
World  War  was  correspondent  of  the 
Graphic. 

Harry  A.  Goss,  72,  at  one  time  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Toronto  World, 
who  retired  when  the  paper  was  ab-^ 
sorbed  by  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire,  died  April  4  in  Toronto.  He  was 
with  the  World  for  30  years. 

Mrs.  Lora  May  Rogers,  wife  of 
John  C.  Rogers,  publisher,  Dyersburg 
(Tenn. )  State  Gazette,  died  March  31 
at  her  home.  For  many  years  she  con¬ 
ducted  a  daily  column. 

Mrs.  O.  S.  Parmeui,  Asheville  and 
Miami  newspaperwoman,  was  found 
fatally  wounded  from  a  gun  shot  April 
1  at  her  cottage  in  Tryon,  N.  C.  She 
lad  been  in  charge  of  editorial  and  news 
copy  of  the  Tryon  (N.  C.)  Mountaineer, 
a  society  weekly,  during  the  tourist  sea¬ 
son.  Officials  declared  she  had  killed 
herself. 

James  W.  Berry,  60,  for  the  last  23 
yars  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  circulation  department,  died  at 
his  home  at  Monterey  Park,  Cal., 
April  3. 

Col.  John  W.  Redington  died  re¬ 
cently  at  the  National  Military  Home, 
Sawlelle,  Cal.  He  was  father  of  Ber¬ 
nice  Redington  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  syn¬ 
dicate  writer  on  home  economics,  using 
the  name  of  “Prudence  ,Penny,”  and  of 
Margaret  Redington  Reid,  staff  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  farm  and 
prden  magazine  section. 

Frank  P.  Sturgess,  retired  vice- 
president  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican,  died  at  the  Hollywood  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  March  31,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  two-week  illness. 

Nelson  R.  Butcher,  65,  many  years 
>80  Ottawa  press  gallery  representative 
of  the  Toronto  ((Dnt.)  Globe,  and  first 
Toronto  newspaperman  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer  in  his  work,  died  in  Toronto 
nestern  Hospital  April  6.  For  several 
years  he  had  been  official  shorthand  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Exchequer  Court  at  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

J.  I.  Brown,  45,  owner  and  publisher. 
"Orton  (Ky.)  Crittenden  Press,  died 
Apnl  2  following  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
Francis  Bentley,  22,  a  member  of 


the  sports  department  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  for  the  last 
six  years,  died  recently  following  an 
operation. 

Miss  Della  V.  Beem,  for  five  years 
editor  of  the  “Tribune  Department”  of 
the  Du  Quoin  (Ill.)  Evening  Call,  died 
in  a  Du  Quoin  hospital  April  7.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  Beem, 
former  publisher  of  the  Evening  Call. 

Charles  J.  Ogles,  49,  correspondent 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  at  Rome, 
Ga.,  died  April  5  after  several  weeks’ 
illness  of  pneumonia. 


LINDLEY  B.  OBERLIN 


Business  Manager  of  Adrian  Tele¬ 
gram  Dies  in  Hospital 

Lindley  B.  Oberlin,  business  manager 
of  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram  since 
1911,  died  April  1  at  the  University 
Hospital  at  Ann  Arbor  at  the  age  of  66 
years.  He  had  been  critically  ill  for 
about  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Oberlin  was  born  at  New  Por¬ 
tage,  O.,  and  received  his  education  at 
Doylestown,  O.,  and  the  Ohio  State 
Normal  College  at  Wadsworth.  After 
teaching  for  three  years  he  began  news¬ 
paper  work  at  Akron.  He  was  with 
the  Akron  Beacon- Journal  for  eight 
years,  becoming  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  occupied  the  same 
position  for  eight  years  with  the  Akron 
Times. 

In  1908  he  went  to  Michigan  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
Times,  which  was  purchased  in  that 
year  by  D.  W.  Grandon,  now  publisher 
of  the  Sterling  (Ill.)  Gazette,  and  later 
went  with  Mr.  Grandon  to  Hillsdale 
where  the  latter  established  the  Hills¬ 
dale  Daily  News.  In  1911  he  became 
business  manager  of  the  Adrian  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Oberlin  married  Miss  May  Ellen 
Harter  of  Doylestown,  who  survives 
him.  He  also  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edton  J.  Rynearson  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Hite  of 
.\kron,  O. 


MRS.  ROLLO  OGDEN 

Mrs.  Rollo  Ogden,  wife  of  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  died  at  the 
Hotel  Algonquin,  after  a  long  illness, 
April  7.  Born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
Feb.  3,  1861,  she  was  the  daughter, 
Susan  Mary,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell  and  Harriet  Post  Mitchell. 
Most  of  her  early  life  was  spent  by  Mrs. 
Ogden  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  in 
Chicago,  where  she  was  a  student  at 
Lake  Forest  University  and  at  Chicago 
University.  She  was  married  to  Mr. 
Ogden  at  Cleveland  on  Nov.  30,  1881. 
Surviving  her  are  her  husband,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Alice  Elizabeth  Ogden;  a  son, 
Nelson  Ogden  of  Torresdale,  Pa.,  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Marshall  Lindley 
of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

EDWARD  CURTIS  ^MITH 

Edward  Curtis  Smith,  81,  for  many 
years  publisher  of  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.) 
Messenger,  died  April  6  at  his  home 
there.  He  was  governor  of  Vermont 
from  1898  to  1900,  and  was  president 
of  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  from 
1891  to  1927  when  the  road  was  taken 
oyer  by  Canadian  National,  and  had 
since  served  as  a  director.  He  was  very 
active  in  political  circles,  serving  as 
mayor  of  St.  Albans  a  decade  ago.  His 
sons,  J.  Gregory  Smith,  II,  and  Edward 
F.  Smith  have  operated  the  daily  in 
recent  years,  serving  as  president  and 
vice-president,  respectively.  A  sister 
and  a  daughter  also  survive. 


FRANK  M.  COMRIE 

Frank  McIntyre  Comrie,  64,  retired 
liead  of  the  Chicago  advertising  agency 
liearing  his  name,  died  last  week  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Victor 
Olson,  Evanston.  111.  His  widow,  Mar¬ 
garet,  also  survives. 


HAS  LARGER  QUARTERS 

The  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc., 
publishers’  representative  located  at  370 
Madison  avenue.  New  York,  has  moved 
to  larger  quarters  in  the  Lincoln  Build¬ 
ing,  ^  East  42d  street. 


CBS  PROFIT  $2,274,120; 
15%  OF  TIME  SALES 

New*  Broadcasting  Achievements 

Praised  in  President’s  Report — 
More  Daytime  Sponsors  Are 
Being  Sold 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
its  subsidiaries  have  reported  con¬ 
solidated  net  profit  of  $2,274,120  in 
1934,  after  depreciation,  federal  taxes, 
etc.  For  1933  the  corresponding  figure 
was  $923,794.  Earnings  per  share  on 
the  852,335  combined  Class  A  and  Qass 
B  shares  outstanding  amounted  to  $2.67 
for  1934,  against  $1.08  in  1933. 

Figures  on  total  income  were  not 
available  this  week,  but  the  CBS  time 
sales  are  reported  by  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Records  to  have  been  $14,825,845. 
Disregarding  other  sources  of  income, 
the  figures  indicate  that  net  profit 
amounted  to  about  15  per  cent  of  time 
sales.  Time  sales  for  1933  were  re¬ 
ported  as  $10,063,566,  and  for  1932 
$12,601,885. 

Current  assets  as  of  Dec.  29,  1934,  in¬ 
cluding  $784,936  cash  and  $2,175,000 
United  States  Treasury  notes,  amounted 
to  $4,609,947,  and  current  liabilities 
were  $1,167,380. 

William  S.  Paley,  CBS  president,  in 
a  review  of  1934  achievements  sent  to 
stockholders,  spoke  with  satisfaction  of 
the  company’s  news  and  news-feature 
broadcasts.  He  said: 

“Besides  its  regular  broadcasts  of 
news  bulletins  provided  by  the  Press 
Radio  Bureau,  Columbia  sent  its  men 
and  its  microphones  to  many  scenes  in 
the  drama  of  American  life.  Your 
company  also,  developed  a  striking  tech¬ 
nique  of  dramatization  which  brought 
its  listeners  concise,  fast-moving  ac¬ 
counts  of  still  other  outstanding  na¬ 
tional  and  international  events.  Such 
happenings  as  the  sinking  of  the  Morro 
Castle,  the  American  Cup  Races  and 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  New  York 
harbor  demanded  ‘on  the  spot’  cover¬ 
age.  Other  events,  such  as  the  killing 
of  John  Dillinger,  the  San  Francisco 
general  strike,  the  destruction  of  Nome, 
Alaska,  by  fire,  and  the  death  of 
President  Paul  Von  Hindenburg  of 
Germany  could  best  be  reported  through 
speedily  written  and  rehearsed  drama¬ 
tizations  for  studio  production.” 

Mr.  Paley  also  gave  high  praise  to 
“the  feature  type  of  news  broadcast,” 
citing  especially  a  “Government  in  Ac¬ 
tion”  program  broadcast  March  4  to 
summarize  two  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  Numerous  official 
speakers  in  this  program  summarized 
activities  of  each  arm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“We  believe  no  finer  demonstration 
has  ever  been  given,”  said  Mr.  Paley, 
“of  the  broadcasting  industry’s  fitness 
to  link  the  people  directly  with  scenes 
and  events.” 

Mr.  Paley  said  that  with  evening 
hours  well  filled  with  commercial  pro¬ 
grams,  the  company  had  increased  its 
expenditures  on  daytime  sustaining 
programs  and  was  already  “reaping  the 
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benefits  in  the  sale  for  sponsorship  of 
a  greater  number  of  daytime  periods 
than  ever  before.” 

He  referred  to  a  survey  recently 
made  public  by  his  company  after  ex¬ 
tensive  research  in  cooperation  with  the 
statistical  staffs  by  Dr.  Daniel  Starch 
and  the  McQraw-Hill  Publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

‘Trained  field  investigators,”  said 
Mr.  Paley,  “made  125,000  house-to- 
house  interviews  in  321  communities 
and  determined  that  at  least  21,400,000 
American  homes  were  radio  homes, 
representing  at  least  64,200,000  radio 
listeners  in  these  homes  as  of  Jan.  1, 
1935.  There  were  2,295,770  homes 
with  two  or  more  radio  sets  and 
1,800,000  automobiles  with  radios,  a  to¬ 
tal  of  more  than  25,500,000  radio  sets 
in  the  whole  country.” 

On  television,  Mr.  Paley  said: 
“While  progress  has  been  and  will  be 
made  in  the  technical  development  of 
television,  there  are  many  other  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved  before  it  will  become 
practical  to  resume  image  broadcast¬ 
ing.” 


GRAVATT  MARINE  EDITOR 

Quentin  G.  Gravatt,  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  appointed  marine  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  G.  Lavelle,  who  is  now 
covering  the  labor  beat.  Robert  B. 
Evans,  son  of  Billy  Evans,  general 
manager  of  the  Clev^gland  Baseball  Club 
and  former  sports  editor  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  sports  department  of 
the  Plain  Dealer.  David  Rimmel  is 
the  latest  acquisition  to  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Auto  Ads  that 
Make  You  Want  to 
Jump  in  and  Ride 

T^EVER  was  auto  advertising  so 
'  appealing  as  the  campaigns 
that  herald  the  new  1935  models. 
Staked  upon  them  are  the  himdreds 
of  millions  that  courageous  manu¬ 
facturers  have  tossed  into  the  jack¬ 
pot  of  1935  prosperity. 

Every  publisher  wants  his  medium 
to  ring  the  bell  with  the  auto  buying 
public — to  reproduce  these  fine  ads 
with  their  inviting  qualities  un¬ 
dimmed.  Certified  Mats,  with  their 
clarity  of  detail,  their  clean,  sharp 
lights  and  shadows  are  a  big  help. 

For  dependable  stereotyping  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  13,  1935 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

“QUICK  RESORT  TO  BOYCOTT” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  In  your 
issue  for  March  JO  you  have  an  edi¬ 
torial  under  the  caption  “Quick  Resort 
to  Boycott,”  which  is  absolutely  mis¬ 
leading  aud  not  founded  on  fact.  As 
my  prepared  release  was  printed  in  full 
in  the  Nezi>  York  Times,  it  is  hard 
to  see  on  wliat  you  base  the  misstate¬ 
ments  appearing  in  this  editorial.  I 
read  a  telegram  from  Corrington  Gill, 
acting  head  of  FER.\,  which  denied 
that  FERA  had  collected  any  statistics 
on  the  birtli  rate  in  families  on  relief, 
and  hence  denied  that  FERA  was  cm- 
cerned  about  this  birth  rate  as  the  of¬ 
ficials  had  previously  denied  that  FERA 
was  concerned.  The  A.P.  and  the  U.P. 
carried  a  contrary  story  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  false.  The  statis¬ 
tics  from  the  professors  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  point  of  my  denial. 

Besides,  I  suggested  no  boycott  of 
papers  that  carried  this  story.  The 
reference  that  Catholics  would  perhaps 
have  to  consider  in  the  future  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  allowing  entrance  into 
their  homes  of  some  papers  of  the  so- 
called  liberal  class  which  “aim  repeated, 
insidious  and  deadly  blows  at  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  and  ideals  which  are 
dearer  to  the  Catholic  than  life  itself,” 
had  no  reference  at  all  to  the  false  re¬ 
port  of  the  FER.\  being  concerned  over 
high  birth  rates  in  families  on  relief. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Igxatius  W.  Cox,  S.J. 

Fordham  University. 

*  «  « 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the 
press  associations  that  they  carried  pro¬ 
per  news  material,  on  an  important  so¬ 
ciological  problem,  based  on  statistics 
found  in  FERA  reports;  the  statistics 
were  made  by  college  professors  and 
were  not  official,  FERA  merely  lending 
its  material.  Our  information  has  been 
that  the  A.P.  and  U.P.  did  not  rep¬ 
resent  the  matter  as  U.  S.  official.  In 
a  speech  referring  to  this  matter,  and 
complaining  bitterly  about  the  action 
of  the  press  associations.  Father  Cox 
made  a  statement  that  Catholic  families 
would  perhaps  have  to  consider  the 
boycott  of  newspapers.  Naturally,  from 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  speech,  we 
inferred  that  the  complaint  about  press 
association  handling  of  the  birth  con¬ 
trol  statistics  was  directly  related  to 
the  proposed  boycott.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  it  was  not  so  intended. — Editor. 

THE  NEWSPRINT  PROBLEM 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  account  of  Mr. 
Vining’s  speech  before  the  Empire  Club 
in  Toronto  as  reported  in  your  April  6 
issue. 

Mr.  Vining  says  he  favors  the  “re¬ 
grouping  of  the  industry  into  three  or 
four  strong  companies,  not  to  form  a 
monopoly — but  to  secure  a  sound  and 
business-like  way  of  managing  excess 
capacity,  and  to  permit  the  most  eco¬ 
nomic  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
business." 

Excess  capacity,  in  the  form  of  idle 
mills  and  machines,  is  very  expensive 
to  carry,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  be  carried,  unless  the  price  of  paper 
is  high  enough  to  pay  not  only  the  cost 
of  operating  producing  mills,  but  also 
the  cost  of  power  contracts,  taxes,  main¬ 
tenance  and  other  expenses  of  the  non¬ 
producers.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Vining 
would  deny  that  the  securing  of  such  a 
price  would  be  an  objective  of  the  “re¬ 
grouped”  industry. 

The  Canadian  industry  at  present  con¬ 
sists  of  about  a  score  of  independent 
concerns  and  the  actual  tendency  under 
the  stress  of  the  last  few  years  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  decentralization, 
rather  than  “regrouping"  into  only  three 
or  four  large  companies,  as  Mr.  Vining 
proposes.  An  instance  of  this  is  the 
Murray  Bay  mill.  As  a  part  of  the 
Abitibi  company  this  mill  did  not  oper¬ 
ate,  but  as  Donohue  Bros,  it  does.  The 
“groupir^”  that  has  so  far  been  done 


in  the  case  of  the  larger  companies  is 
a  very  expensive  business.  Aside  from 
the  issue  of  securities,  it  generally  en¬ 
tails  large  legal  and  accounting  ex¬ 
penses,  the  formation  of  a  costly  head¬ 
quarters  staff  with  highly  paid  execu¬ 
tives,  central  offices  in  Montreal  or 
Toronto,  and  the  more  or  less  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizations  that  are  apt  to 
spring  up  under  such  circumstances. 
Donohue  Bros.,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
only  interested  in  cutting  wood  and 
making  paper,  and  by  confining  them¬ 
selves  strictly  to  these  objectives,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  a  central  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  cost  of  carrying  idle  ca¬ 
pacity,  are  said  to  be  able  to  make  paper 
quite  cheaply.  Other  examples  of  the 
tendency  toward  decentralization  are  the 
separation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Corpora¬ 
tion  into  its  former  units  and  of  the 
Donnacona  mill  from  Price  Bros. 

There  are  other  objections  to  “re- 
gouping”  that  have  as  lately  as  1932 
prevented  “merging”  as  it  was  called  at 
that  time.  Some  companies  have  more 
modern,  better  situated  mills  than  others, 
have  cut  less  timber  from  their  limits, 
and  have  sold  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  capacity.  A  mutually  satisfactory 
basis  for  the  merger  of  such  companies 
with  those  less  fortunately  situated  is 
extremely  difficult  to  devise. 

Mr.  Vining  also  said  that  “we  are 
consuming  our  forests,  and  obtaining 
virtually  no  return  upon  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  real  money  invested.”  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Canadian  banks 
have  been  obtaining  both  interest  and 
repayment  of  principal  upon  the  very 
substantial  overdrafts  carried  for  cer¬ 
tain  companies,  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  paid  stumpage  for  all 
wood  cut  at  rates  far  higher  than  those 
offered  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for 
Alaskan  stumpage,  and  Canadian  power 
companies  have  received  very  large 
sums  for  primary  power  purchases 
which  could  not  be  used  as  such. 

Mr.  Vining’s  remarks  on  the  depletion 
of  the  Canadian  forests  are  most  inter¬ 
esting.  The  thousands  of  miles  of 
Canadian  timberlands  which  have  been 
cut  over,  burned  over,  and  destroyed 
by  budworm  will  not  bear  another  crop 
of  timber  for  a  generation.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  opening  up  and  operating  new 
and  more  remote  areas  will  be  large, 
and  will  be  unfavorably  affected  by  the 
growing  political  interference  with 
woods  wages.  It  takes  more  “man¬ 
hours”  to  cut  and  deliver  a  cord  of 
Canadian  pulpwood  to  the  mill  than  it 
does  in  the  South  or  on  the  West  coast, 
and  the  application  of  minimum  wage 
rates  to  Canadian  operations  will  have 
no  small  effect  on  comparative  costs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  newsprint  can 
be  made  more  cheaply  in  some  hitherto 
undeveloped  localities  in  the  United 
States  than  it  can  in  Canada.  The  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  accentuated  with  the 
passage  of  time.  A  considerable  future 
profit  is  available  to  the  publishers  or 
manufacturers  first  recognizing  and  act¬ 
ing  upon  these  premises. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Cunningham. 

Westmont,  N.  J. 

A  “CUB’S”  TRIBUTE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  star 
of  my  youth  is  dead.  As  one  of 
many  who  cubbed  under  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  on  the  Chattanooga  Times  be¬ 
fore  he  moved  upward  in  1^6,  and 
lived  to  see  him  become  one  of  the 
greatest  newspaper  men  on  earth,  if 
not  really  the  greatest,  I  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  right  to  stand  by  his  memory  in 
awed  silence.  When  he  was  offered  the 
opportunity  to  make  something  out  of 
nothing  in  the  New  York  Times,  he 
said  :  “I  am  not  a  big  enough  man  for 
the  job.’’  But  he  took  it.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  we  stood  before  a  heroic  size 
pmnting  of  himself  in  his  reception  room 
in  the  Times  Building.  He  asked  me 
w  hat  I  thought  of  it.  “The  artist  painted 
you  with  your  eyes  open,”  I  said.  “You 
have  always  done  your  thinking  with 
your  eyes  nearly  closed.”  “All  my  old 
friends  have  made  the  same  comment,” 
said  Mr.  Ochs.  “What  does  it  mean 
to  you :  what  does  all  this  mean  to 
you?”  I  asked,  indicating  the  Times 


Edward  Scott  Beck,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  shown  with 
Mrs.  Beck  as  they  returned  to  New 
York  recently  from  South  America. 

generally  with  a  gesture.  “It  means  to 
me,”  he  said,  “what  it  shows — what  a 
Chattanooga  boy  can  do  if  he  tries.” 
I  think  he  intended  that  remark  as  a 
gentle  rebuke  for  the  cub  of  his  Chat- 
tanixiga  days.  But  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  express  what  .Adolph  Ochs  did 
with  the  Chattanooga  boy  he  was.  He 
tried — anti  how  he  succeetled  has  been 
an  inspiration  and  a  rebuke  to  count¬ 
less  others.  .A  great  man  has  left  be¬ 
hind  a  monument  of  achievement 
through  effort. 

Henry  Edward  Warner 
Baltimore,  Md. 


EDITORS  AID  GOVERNOR 

The  recent  “brain  trust”  list  of  ad. 
visers  of  Gov.  James  M.  Curley  (d 
Massachusetts  includes  several  news- 
paper  editors.  Frank  Murphy,  Citj 
editor,  Boston  .American,  is  on  tht 
shoe  industry  committee  while  Waldi, 
L.  Cook,  editor,  Springfield  Republicu 
is  a  member  of  the  public  utilities  cW 
mittee.  Frank  W.  Buxton,  editor, 
Boston  Herald,  and  Edward  Holland 
editor,  Boston  Record,  are  on  the  fish, 
ing  industry  committee  and  Clifton  B 
Carlierry,  managing  editor,  Boston  Pog^ 
on  the  iiending  legislation  committee 
(ieorge  Dimiind,  Boston  Globe;  Edward 
K.  Dunn,  city  editor,  Boston  Post,  and 
James  King,  Boston  Transcript,  are  oe 
the  agriculture  committee  with  Willian 
Gavin,  Boston  Traveler,  and  George  £ 
Booth,  editor  and  publisher,  IVorctj- 
ter  Telegram,  on  the  textile  industn 
group.  _ 

THREE  JOIN  CHICAGO  TIMES 

Several  new  additions  to  the  Chicagi 
Daily  Times  editorial  staff  were  a^ 
nounced  recently  by  Louis  Runpel 
managing  editor.  They  include  Qifford 
Hull,  formerly  Chicago  American  ttI^ 
graph  editor,  as  news  editor;  Roben 
Kennedy,  former  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau  reporter  for  the  past  6  years.  a.t. 
sistant  city  editor  in  charge  of  the  night 
city  desk;  and  Robert  Rankin,  photo¬ 
grapher.  Mr.  Hull  was  with  the  Nn 
York  Daily  News  and  Detroit  Mirror 
before  joining  the  American  two  yean 
ago.  Mr.  Ruppel  also  announced  i 
new  page  of  women’s  fashions.  The 
fashion  page  is  being  edited  jointly 
by  Rosalie  -Adams  and  Mary  Katheriii 
Flanagan. 

HOUGHTON  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Howard  Houghton  for  the  past  ten 
years  editor  of  the  Vincennes  (Ind.) 
Morning  Commercial  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Huntington  (Ind.)  Htrdi 
Press.  Arthur  Susott  continues  as 
managing  editor  and  Charles  M.  Paul 
general  manager. 
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The  case  histories  of 

EXPERIENCED 
NEWSPAPER  MEN 

Can  be  reviewed  during 

A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION 

From  pertinent  facts  gathered  as  a  result  of 
independent  investigations  made  by 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Full  details  are  available 

General  Managers 
Editors  (small  dailies) 
Circulation  Managers 
Mechanical  Executives 
Reporters,  Rewrite 
Advertising  Solicitors 


concerning 

Business  Managers 
Advertising  Managers 
Classified  Managers 
Phone  Room  Supervisor 
Copy  Desk 
Office  Manager 


Personal  interviews  with  many  of  the  men  can  be 
confidentially  arranged  when  advance  request  is 
made  Sendee  is  FREE  to  employers. 

Write  or  wire 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Times  Building  -  Times  Square  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CURLEY  SUES  BOSTON 

daily  for  $100,000 

lotton  Herald  Stands  Behind  Political 
geporter  in  Combat  with  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Governor — Criminal 
Suit  Also  Coming 


{B)  telegraph  to  Eoitus  &  Publisher) 

Boston,  April  11 — Contendiisg  that  a 
leadline  and  lead  article  published  in 
[Ik  Boston  Herald  on  Tuesday  was 
misleading"  and  intended  to  "convey 
the  impression”  that  he  had  sought  to 
aave  a  notorious  kidnapper  translerred 
jom  the  Charlestown  State  Prison  to 
[Ik  Norfolk  Prison  Colony,  Gov.  James 
U.  Curley  has  instructed  his  attorney  to 
King  a  ^100,tX)U  libel  suit  against  the 
Herald  and  has  barred  William  E. 
Mullins,  the  writer  from  the  executive 
jifias. 

(jov.  Curley,  before  taking  this  action, 
jenunded  a  retraction  from  Mr.  Mul- 
jns.  Mr.  .slullins  declined  stating  that 
[(did  not  refer  to  Mr.  Curley  and  that 
i  was  correct  as  printed.  I  he  article 
a  (juestion  referred  to  the  resignation 
ji  the  Commissioner  of  Corrections,  as- 
erting  among  other  reasons  for  his 
iction  that  "a  high  ranking  state  offi- 
.lal"  had  demanded  the  transfer  of  the 
iidnapper. 

Reporter  Mullins  is  standing  “pat” 
JO  this  assertion,  declaring  he  did  not 
refer  to  the  governor  and  that  when  the 
jToper  time  comes  he  can  name  the 
.high  ranking  official”  who  made  the 
iemand  and  that  the  information  will 
X  substantiated  by  the  resigned  Com- 
oissioner  of  Correction. 

The  Herald,  which  did  not  support 
joT.  Curley  in  his  election  campaign,  is 
ending  squarely  behind  Mr.  Mullins. 
ji  a  two-column  editorial  on  the  front 
today  it  referred  to  him  as  “one  of 
•iie  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  indepen- 
mt  political  reporters  in  the  state.” 

The  Herald  contends  its  article  was 
i  correct  statement  of  facts  and  de- 
Jares  that  neither  the  headline  nor  the 
aticle  stated  or  suggested  the  governor 
las  involved.  The  Herald  says  it  “is 
{iad  to  sUte  expressly  that  it  did  not 
der  to  Mr.  Curley.”  It  adds,  how- 
iter,  that  it  has  a  duty  to  perform  to 
s  readers  and  that  it  “will  not  be  in- 
ndated.” 

The  governor  in  a  speech  to  a  group 
»  his  "brain  trust”  this  afternoon  said 
at  the  article  could  have  but  one  mean- 
ig,  the  inference  which  he  had  drawn. 
The  first  page  editorial  today,”  he 
dded,  "may  have  been  intended  as  an 
oology,  but  it  was  really  a  further 
sdemiution.”  He  made  known  that 
1  addition  to  the  libel  suit  he  had  in¬ 
fracted  his  counsel  to  bring  criminal 
tton  against  the  publisher  and  editor 
« the  Herald  as  well  as  Mr.  Mullins. 


UNUSUAL  STYLE  TREATMENT 


II  f^iaconver  Sun  Put*  Spring  Hats  All 
I  Over  Page  One 

Unusual  newspaper  treatment  of 
was  given  by  the  Vancouver  (B. 

I  -)  Sun  when  it  presented  nine  Spring 
I  ats  on  attractive  models  conspicuously 
j  *  Page  One.  At  least  a  third  of  the 
J|e  was  given  to  the  illustrations,  at 
V  top  of  the  page. 

The  descriptions  underneath  each  il- 
I  Jntration  described  the  hat  and  the 
ffw  of  the  store  which  featured  it. 

Next  in  prominence  on  the  front  page 
JJf  a  review  of  Walter  B.  Pitkin’s 
“Capitalism  Carries  On."  Other- 
2*  TO  page  has  been  made  up  in  an 
I  f^ox  manner. 

'  Robert  Cromfe  is  publisher. 

^  C.  M.  STOW  HONORED 

t  Messer  Stow,  editor  of  the 

^  3’Mn'j  antique  department, 
*d  Homer  Eiaton  Keyes,  ^itor  of 
■fjnagazine  Antiques,  were  guests  of 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
*wre.  New  York,  April  8  which 
the  Antiques  Collectors  Lia- 
•  of  America,  Inc.  Antiques  collec- 
^  whose  collections  aggregate  in 
?•*  at  least  $10,000,000  were  present. 
■^Stow  has  been  writing  about  anti- 
J  w  14  years. 
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Republican  Publishers  barrett  on  radio  problems 

to  Dine  in  J\ew  York  SpoMorthip  of  News  Broadcasts 


Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  president 
of  the  National  Republican  Club,  has 
issued  invitations  to  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  Republican  news¬ 
papers  who  will  be  attending  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  conventions 
m  New  York  City  the  week  of  April 
to  have  luncheon  with  him  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  April  24. 

ihe  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Republican  Club,  54  West 
40th  ijtreet,  beginning  at  1  :UU  p.  m. 

i'he  purpose  of  the  luncheon  is  to 
collate  ideas  and  ideals  for  the  future 
course  of  United  btates  government 
trom  various  parts  of  the  country. 


“BORE  CONTEST”  CLOSES 


N.  Y.  Post  Gets  Big  Response  to 
Unique  Competition 

A  ‘  bore  contest,"  in  which  newspaper 
readers  were  invited  to  register  votes 
ol  prominent  .sew  Workers  wiio  bore 
them  the  most,  was  closed  by  the  Mew 
>  ork  I'ost  this  week.  , 

Up  to  noon,  April  11,  a  total  of  2,130 
authentic  votes  had  been  received.  The 
contest  started  April  1  and  closes  April 
13.  A  total  of  3c(j  telephone  votes  were 
ruled  out. 

The  hve  leading  "bores”  April  11 
were  Ely  Culbertson,  Nicholas  .Murray 
Butler,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Rudy 
\  allee  and  Barbara  Hutton. 

The  Post  copied  the  idea  from  the 
London  Express  which  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  similar  contest,  with  George 
Bernard  Shaw  named  as  the  "worst 
bore.” 

The  Post  offered  humorous  prizes  to 
the  elected  "bores.”  \  daily  prize  of 
$25  was  offered  voters  making  the  "best 
nomination.” 

The  contest  was  conducted  by  Michel 
Mok. 

Mr.  Culbertson  expressed  himself  as 
“delighted”  with  his  high  vote.  Other¬ 
wise,  according  to  the  Post,  there  has 
been  no  reaction  from  the  nominees. 
.Many  letters  have  been  received  praising 
the  contest,  it  was  said. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  managing  editor, 
said  this  week  the  Post  had  considered 
the  libel  angle  of  the  contest  before 
starting  it.  “But,”  he  added,  “any  jury 
that  would  bring  in  a  verdict  would  be 
voted  honorary  Bore  No.  1.” 

So  much  serious  news  has  been  in 
the  papers,  Mr.  Nason  said,  that  the 
Post  felt  a  little  rela.xation  was  justified 


NEW  ADVERTISING  SERIES 

A  series  of  seven  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  have  been  offered  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
by  the  bureau.  The  series,  desired  to 
“advertise  advertising,”  summarizes  the 
economic  accomplishments  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  stresses  the  importance  of 
newspaper  advertisements. 


For  Sale 

AT  RIGHT  PRICE 

Goss  Presses 

from  plant  of  Cincinnati 
Times-Star 

s 

Latest  Straightline  Tjrpe 
High-Speed 
Sextuple  or  Octuple 

a 

For  complofc  specUiieaUona, 
commonlcafo  with 

Wood  Newspaper  Maclunerp 
Corporatioo 

SSI  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Listed  First  by  Press-Radio  Chief 

Problems  confronting  news  broadcast¬ 
ing  were  discussed  by  James  W.  Barrett 
manager  of  the  Press-Radio  Bureau, 
before  the  Town  Hall  Club,  New  York, 
.\pril  11.  The  meeting  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  radio  problems,  and  a 
number  of  prominent  radio  executives 
and  artists  were  present. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  sponsorship  of  news 
on  the  air  Is  the  uppermost  problem. 
He  described  the  set-up  of  the  bureau 
which  prohibits  the  commercialization  of 
news  broadcasts. 

Censorship  and  control  of  radio  news 
is  another  problem,  he  said.  News 


NEW  FEATURES 

DISTINGUISH  THE 

GOSS 

FLAT  STEREO  COMBINATION 

SAW  TRIMMER 

%  Characteristic  GOSS  rugged  con¬ 
struction  has  been  combined  with  im¬ 
proved  features  of  design  in  the  No.  68E 
Flat  Stereotype  Combination  Saw  and 
Trimmer.  Designed  for  shops  that  place 
a  premium  on  time,  it  sets  a  new  standard 
of  accurate,  easy  operation.  The  trimmer 
table  operates  on  ball  bearing  mounted 
rollers,  with  rollers  and  tracks  completely 
enclosed  to  prevent  chips  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  smooth  operation.  Power 
costs  and  wear  are  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  running  the  spindle  in  ball  bearings 
and  driving  the  shaft  by  means  of  V 
belts.  Write  now  for  complete  details 
on  exclusive  features. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
CHICAGO.  ILL 

New  York:  220  E.  42nd  Street 
San  FraneiKO:  707  Call  Building 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 
OF  England,  Ltd.,  LONDON  ENG. 


broadcasts,  he  added,  are  subject  to 
control  by  tlie  station,  the  sponsor  and 
the  government. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “there  is 
a  real  danger  to  the  public  vvelfare  in 
tlie  passage  of  news  responsibility  from 
newspapers  to  radio  stations,”  adding 
that  history  had  shown  newspaper  de¬ 
fended  the  public  welfare  and  the  radio 
shows  no  tendency  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Barrett  participated  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  .^pril  10  over  a  WJZ  network  on 
“The  Good  Old  Days.”  Mr.  Barrett 
was  interviewed  on  pre-war  journalism. 

WEEKLY  ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Gillette  (Wyo.)  News-Record, 
weekly,  recently  made  its  appearance  as 
a  morning  tabloid  daily. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eaay  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
S«q>ply  Company 
Worcester,  Msus.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  AdilreM  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mau. 


National 

Advertisers 


want  their  messages  delivered 
into  the  homes.  The  most  ac¬ 
credited  messengers  are  the 

NEWSPAPERS 


^’T^HE  finest  and  most  accurate  ma- 
chine  for  reducing  curved  stereo¬ 
type  color  and  black  plates  to  the 
desired  thickness  with  extreme  accu¬ 
racy.  Powerfu4  ptedse  and  simple 
in  operation.  Anti-friction  bearings 
throughout.  Push  button  controL 

Gives  Better  Pletes.  Reduces  Cosily  Makereedy.  Lengthens  Life  of  Plates. 
Send  for  details 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOE 

PRECISION 
THINNING 
&  SHAVING 
MACHINE 


Supplies  and  Equipment 
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INLAND  COMMITTEES 
NAMED  BY  NOYES 


Ten  Groups  Appointed  by  President 
of  Midwest  Association — Spring 
Convention  Set  for  June 
11-12  in  Chicago 

The  personnel  of  various  standing 
committees  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  was  announced  this  week 
by  President  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Iron- 
zvood  (Mich.)  Globe.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Inland's  regular  spring 
meeting  would  be  held  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  June  11  and  12,  the 
week  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  convention. 

Members  of  Inland  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Noyes  are  as 
follows : 

A.  B.  C. — C'hairman,  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-  S'etvs;  Verne  Joy, 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  Fred  Schilplin,  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Times. 

Chain  Store  Relations — Chairman,  E.  R. 
Chapman,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  Harry  A. 
Sward,  Moline  (III.)  Dispatch;  William  R. 
Jaeger,  IVaukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman. 

F'reedom  of  Press — Chairman,  R.  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune;  Stuart  H.  Perry, 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Fred  Naeter, 
Southeast  Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.; 
Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth;  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

New  Membership  Coordination — Chair¬ 
man,  J.  S.  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  first 
vice-president,  and  the  state  vice-presidents. 

Newsprint — Chairman,  E.  P.  Adler,  Da¬ 
venport  (la.)  Times;  N.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand 
Forks  Herald;  Don  Anderson,  Madison  (Wis.) 
State  Journal;  John  P.  Norton,  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Press. 

Postal  Affairs — Chairman,  R.  L.  Hemin- 
ger,  Findlay  (O.)  Republican-Courier;  L.  E. 
Owens,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pioneer-Press;  T. 

E.  Nowels,  Colorado  Springs  Telegraph-Ga- 
sette. 

Press-Radio^— Chairman,  E.  H.  Harris, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item;  Frank  D. 
Throop,  Lincoln  (Neh.)  Star;  H.  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American-News. 

Editorial-News — Chairman,  Wm.  South¬ 
ern,  Jr.,  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner; 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Charles 

F.  Eichenauer,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig; 
George  B.  Dolliver,  Battle  Creek  Moon- 
Journal. 

Cost  Comparisons  —  Chairman,  R.  R. 
O’Brien,  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil;  F. 
W.  Schaub,  Decatur  Herald  &  Review;  A. 
M.  Clapp,  Clinton  (la.)  Herald;  George  M. 
Clendenin,  Springfield  State  Register;  Prof. 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  University  of  Minnesota 
Daily,  Minneapolis. 

Circulation  Promotion — Chairman,  A.  E. 
Meyer,  Clinton  Herald;  Emery  Martin,  Fond 
du  Lac  (Wis.)  Commonwealth-Reporter;  E. 
F.  McDermott,  Idaho  Falls  (Ida.)  Post- 
Register. 

Advertising  Promotion  Committee:  Gard¬ 
ner  J.  Thomas,  Aforion  (Ind.)  Chronicle 
and  Leader-Tribune,  chairman;  Hoyt  F.  Boy- 
lan,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item;  R.  S. 
Kingsley,  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News;  H.  C. 
Mitchell,  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer;  and  P.  J. 
La  Bounty,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 


DAVIS  ENTERPRISE  SOLD 

C.  A.  Maghetti,  who  is  retiring  as 
postmaster  of  Davis,  Cal.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Davis  Enterprise,  weekly 
newspaper,  from  W.  H.  Scott,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  paper  for  36  years. 


ACCURACY 


United  Press 


Vienna  Daily  Boasts 

Its  Own  Illegality 

\  Xcio  York  Times  dispatch  from 
\  ienna  tells  of  a  newly  organized 
by-product  of  European  censorship  in 
the  form  of  a  gay  sheet  boldly  entitled 
lllcor,  an  abbreviation  for  "Illegal  News 
.\gency  Correspondence.” 

"It  is  our  illegal  task,”  writes  the 
anonymous  editor,  "to  keep  you  ac¬ 
curately  informed  about  all  .\ustrian 
affairs.  Thanks  to  our  ffrst-class  con¬ 
nections  with  all  Ministries,  with  the 
Fascist  armed  bodies,  the  police  and 
army,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the 
fullest  information  about  illegal  activi¬ 
ties  in  Austria  and  place  ijlega!  news¬ 
papers  and  books  at  your  disposal. 

"How  and  where  you  will  have  to 
pay  your  subscription  you  will  be  in¬ 
formed  in  due  course  tJirough  our 
own  illegal  channels  by  our  own  illegal 
methods.” 


JOURNAUSM  TOUR  PLANNED 

Texa*  Professor  Conducting  Eight- 
Week  Student  Trip  to  Principal  Cities 

"national  journalism  tour,”  which 
is  plamied  to  give  journalism  students 
an  opportunity  to  work  on  prominent 
newspapers  in  the  east  and  middle  west, 
is  scheduled  to  start  from  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  June  20.  J.  Willard  Ridings,  head 
of  the  Texas  Cihristian  University  jour¬ 
nalism  department,  is  in  charge  of  the 
tour,  which  lasts  eight  weeks. 

According  to  the  plans  30  students, 
who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  col¬ 
lege  journalism  work,  will  travel  to 
principal  cities  by  chartered  bus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  circular,  these  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
newspapers  in  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
Toronto,  Albany,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis. 

Students  are  charged  $184.25  for 
transportation  and  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  excluding  meals. 


CURBING  USE  OF  RECORDS 

Phonograph  artists  last  week  took 
steps  to  curb  the  free  use  of  their 
records  by  radio  stations  and  broadcast 
advertisers  through  a  licensing  and  roy¬ 
alty  plan  announced  by  the  American 
Society  of  Recording  Artists,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hollywood,  Cal.  The  plan, 
which  sets  fixed  fees  for  each  playing  of 
a  member’s  record,  goes  into  effect 
May  1. 


CASEBOLT  PROMOTED 

Floyd  Casebolt,  managing  editor  of 
the  Waxahachie  (Tex.)  Daily  Light 
and  the  Waxahachie  Weekly  Enterprise 
for  several  years,  has  been  promoted  to 
editor-manager  of  the  two  publications 
to  succeed  Ed  McElroy,  who  became 
Waxahachie  postmaster  Monday.  C^se- 
bolt,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
school  of  journalism.  University  of 
Missouri,  went  to  Waxahachie  in  192U 
as  city  editor  of  the  LigbL 


DEALERS  &  DISTRIBUTORS 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
N  E  WSPAPERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1905 


POSTCARD  PROMOTION 
FOR  TUESDAY  COPY 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  U«ing 
Series  of  Eight  Cards  to  Urge 
Greater  Promotion  of  Day 
hy  Merchants 

A  sprightly  effort  to  stimulate  Tues¬ 
day  advertising  on  the  part  of  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  launched  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner  through  the 
means  of  eight  pieces  of  government 
postcard  promotion,  pointing  out  the  in¬ 
consistent  position  of  merchants  who 
continue  to  overlook  Tuesday  as  a  nor¬ 
mal  buying  day. 

The  Herald  and  Examiner  postal  card 
series  features  clever  pen-and-ink  draw¬ 
ings,  each  desired  to  “debunk”  the  idea 
that  Tuesday  is  a  poor  day  to  adver¬ 
tise.  Apathy  of  advertisers  towards 
Tuesday  is  a  problem  facing  many 
newspapers,  according  to  William  M. 
Murphy,  Herald  and  Examiner  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

A  picture  of  “puny  Tuesday,”  sand¬ 
wiched  between  “husky”  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  appears  on  one  of  the  post¬ 
cards.  The  copy  states  in  part;  “But 
why  the  neglect?  People  read  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  Tuesday  morning 
just  as  they  do  any  other  day.”  An¬ 
other  card  shows  a  “Mr.  Zilch,”  mer¬ 
chant,  turning  away  good  customer 
money,  saying:  “Today’s  Tuesday. 
Make  it  some  other  day.”  The  card 
remarks:  “But  isn’t  !t  almost  as  bad 
not  to  invite  people  in  to  shop  on  Tues¬ 
days  ?” 

.\nother  approach  to  the  problem  is 
a  picture  of  Zilch’s  store  “closed  on 
account  of  it’s  Tuesday.”  The  card 
reads,  in  part:  “Here’d  be  a  simple, 
if  silly,  way  to  handle  your  Tuesday 
problem.  But  would  any  sane  merchant 
dare  entertain  the  thought?  Why,  then, 
should  your  up-and-coming  business 
seeker  ‘lay  down’  on  his  advertising  for 
that  day?” 
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Still  another  card  shows  an  irjj 
subscriber  coming  to  the  front  door  ai^ 
finding  no  Tuesday  paper.  The  ttr 
remarks:  “What  a  howl  would  cons 
from  our  readers  if  we  forgot  to  gt 
out  a  Herald  and  Examiner  on  Tucs! 
day!  To  them  that  day’s  paper  is  i 
important  as  any  other,  is  as  essentii 
to  their  enjoyment  of  breakfast,  is  tfe 
normal  beginning  of  one  of  their  nor- 
mal  days.” 

“What!  No  more  Tuesdays?”  is  th- 
caption  on  one  card,  showing  a  calendi 
with  no  Tuesdays.  The  text  on  tis 
card  states:  “Just  a  Forgotten  Day., 
so  why  have  it  on  the  calendar?  0; 
Tuesday  nobc^y  eats,  or  feels  the  urg. 
to  buy  a  thing.  So  maybe  the 
reason  we  get  out  the  Herald  and  Ei. 
aminer  on  Tuesdays  is  to  keep  in  prat- 
tice !” 

Another  card  shows  a  picture  of  i 
dollar  with  the  caption :  “No  good  c 
Tuesdays.  .  .  .  One  would  think  sc, 
the  way  some  people  seek  Tuesda: 
business.” 


EDITS  COUNTY  MAGAZINE 

Dr.  Allen  D.  .Albert,  formerly  of  trt 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times,  Minmp 
olis  Tribune  and  Evanston  (Ill.)  Xci't- 
Index,  has  been  made  editor  of  the  JVc- 
tional  County,  official  organ  of  tht 
newly  organiz^  American  County  As¬ 
sociation,  with  headquarters  at  the  Ho-, 
tel  LaSalle,  (Thicaeo.  I 
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RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Oritr) 

1  Time  —  .SB  per  line 

3  Times  —  .M  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  Ihie 

4  Time*  —  .BB  per  liiM» 

Count  aix  words  to  tho  line 

White  spawe  charged  at  same  rate  pw  1^ 
per  insertioD  as  earned  by  frequescr  4 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  th^ 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  rifkt 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Public  Notices 


Amusing  Newspaper  and  magazins  typ. 
graphical  errors,  must  be  lit  for  pnbUca 
tlon.  Will  pay  11.00  for  each  acespM 
B-705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Wanted — Present  address  of  Alfrod  _ 
.Aldridge,  advertising  salesman  and  RnJ 
Building  Exposition  promoter,  fortnsrlfu 
Peoria,  Illinois  and  Springfield,  Illlww 
B-726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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IF  you  ARE 


SEEKING  A  POSITION 
ON  A  NEWSPAPER 


ntiun 

iMirea 

inbilslH 


SufBtiWal 


write  For  application  blank, 
returning  it,  send  a  recent  photo 
(snapshot  or  reproduction  will 
but  one  must  be  included)  ind 
200-word  statement  giving  your 
(or  believing  you  can  succeed  in 
position  sought.  Also  write  i 
word  classified  ad  stating  your 
to  appear  three  times  in  EDITOR 
PUBLISHER.  We  reserve  ^  nL 
to  decline  acceptance  of  any  ip(4 
cation  without  stated  reason. 

Send  S5.00  check  or  money 
with  application  as  advertising 
which  will  also  cover  regisbi^ 
service  and  a  three-month  sub^l 
to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  or 

extension  of  your  present  subscri] 
None  but  EDITOR  &  PUBLI 
subscribers  may  register. 
Registration  is  For  a  period  of 
months.  An  additional  percci 
charge  will  be  made  when  and  ■ 
position  is  obtained  For  you. 
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PERSONNEL  SERVN 

1 700  Timts  Bldg.,  Times  Sqiij 
NewYorlc.N.y. 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


bo  changed  to  daily, 
shale.  Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


CMOlng  Bapers.  Maryland,  North  Caro-  Advertising  Manager  city  under  50,000. 
Hna  Illinois.  Oklahoma.  All  well  estab-  "....knowledge  of  newspaper  work  most 
iillhsd  well  equipped,  earning  dividends,  not  remarkable...”  "...unusual  copy  and  lay- 
l!«.r  priced.  Fine  semi-weekly  Pennsy^-  outs  added  many  lines  of  NEW  business  to 
■  '  "  our  advertising  volume...”  Former  asso¬ 

ciates  speaking.  Promotion  Man-Solicitor 
In  larger  cities.  Undoubted  sales  and  cre¬ 
ative  ability.  Can  handle  men,  make 
friends,  increase  revenue.  Ask  about  fine 
record.  B-699,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

.Advertising  Manager,  small  daily,  large 
weekly.  Can  invest  five  or  six  thousand 
for  Interest.  Daily  experience.  Thirteen 
years  publisher  large  weekly.  Enviable 
space  selling  record.  Good  Idea,  layout, 
promotion  man.  Hard,  Intelligent  worker. 
Prefer  middle  west.  More  interested  In 
opportunity  than  immediate  salary.  B-706, 
E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


lUTlng,  Selling,  Merging  of  newspapers. 
vT  leases  or  trades.  No  listing  charge. 

Feighner,  Pythian  Building.  Nash- 
Sle.  Mich.,  or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy’s 
Hotel,  Uichmond,  Va. 


Far  Pa<  ltlc  Coast  Dally  and  weekly  news- 
Moers.  write  M.  C.  Moore,  Newspaper 
^oker,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Circulation  Promotion 


v.asDaperdom'sLeadlngClrculatlonBullders 

*  .Morrison  Plan 

"The  Plan  that  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company. 
Royal  Union  Bldg., 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


01 

id 

k  stJ 


Better  Dally  Newspapers  In  every  section 
nf  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
ndorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulatlon-bulld- 
*  iox  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
tSOM  for  quick  definite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In- 
'  rresse  regardless  of  business  conditions  In 
vour  field,  write  or  wire  collect  The  Charles 
Portlow  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


H.  DePriest  SC  Associates 
World's  Record  Circulation  Builders 
246  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


E 

)f  thtl 
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y  Ai-  Biild  Circulation  that  sticks  with  News- 
.  u  joper  Accident  Insurance  policies.  Write 
'  Jim  G.  Ferguson.  Newspaper  Accident 
Division,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Insurance 


m 


INS 


Foreign  Publications 


Oit-of-town  Newspapers  Books 

Foreign  Magaalnes  Periodicals 

SCHULTZ  NEWS  AGENCY 
112  West  44th  St..  N.Y.C.  MEdall Ion  3-9061 


Help  Wanted 


Newspaper  Executive  Is  Sought 
Man  of  parts  to  have  charge  of  tine  and 
nccessful  business.  He  must  know  both 
nevi  and  business  end  of  business — adver- 
lialng,  circulation  and  economical  manage- 
oivDt.  Would  prefer  someone  who  has 

_ Jbeeo  graduated  from  news  and  editorial 

Aluartmenta  to  advertising.  There  Is  no 
•  .Felted  of  any  rolling  stone  applying.  Per- 
"I*''|io^lty  is  a  requisite — a  kind  of  person¬ 
ality  that  Is  useful  In  administrative  tasks 
tlthln  the  plant  and  contacts  outside.  Po- 
■iiion  is  in  northwestern  city  of  more  than 
j'.H,ll00  population.  Northwestern  experl- 
'ktce  preferred.  B-723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ns  tjic. 
puWiet. 
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Situations  Wanted 


Ifrsd  ulUman,  capable,  26  years  old,  married, 
od  n«^Flth  seven  years’  practical  newspaper  ex- 
i^l^ierlence,  now  employed,  desires  position 
Illlgjvlth  newspaper  that  appreciates  real 
^vortb  and  believes  In  encouraging  those 
tho  merit  it.  Unusually  proficient  in  lay- 
lott,  copy-writing  and  selling.  Pleasing 
xrsonallty,  fine  character,  and  a  knack 
Ilf  acquiring  friends.  B-702,  B  &  P  Per- 
Ip  Innnel  Service. 


TlOH 

PER 


UrertUlng — Constructive  salesman  with 
niitanding  copywriting  and  layout  ability 
Mrea  change.  Eleven  years  with  leading 
Hiblleher.  Pacific  states  preferred.  B-712, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

t.  Wk - 

hotc^  Uverthlng  and  Business  Manager— Un¬ 
rill  background  of  Metropolitan  and 

j\  ^  sillier  city  (all  around)  experience.  Par- 
0}  *no  iicslsrly  strong  In  Advertising,  Promo- 
'OUfftW  Iks  and  Production.  Now  Business  Man- 
..  J  in  4  list  small  Eastern  Dally.  Seeking  more 
..  u  '^■able  opportunity.  Interview  at  A.  N. 
ntc  I  4  P.  A  Convention.  B-682,  Editor  &  Pub- 

our  c5«i  **“'• 

:ditor - 

t  thf  tfTcrtislng  Director — Splendid  background 


any 


p(  newspaper  editorial  and  business  experl- 


>ncy  UWI  ‘IS  national  agency  and  metro- 

irtisinf  jl  silun  department  store  advertising 

fggiittefe 

ubtaip^  ‘‘^Ksment.  Energetic  salesman.  Intel- 
ER/  01 '  keit  planner.  Good  leader  of  advertising 
Exceptional  producer.  Constructive, 
*11  not  slow  In  method.  Interested  in 
o(  i  soderate  salary  and  modest  bonus.  De- 
a  “buy"  for  some  good  newspaper. 
Alll  be  In  New  York  during  A.N.P.A.  con- 
"'ioB.  Correspondence  Invited.  Address 
‘M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Manager  whose  promotional 
“scntlve  ability  and  salesmanship 
RVI'  elty  of  20,000  over  185,000  inches 
advertising,  out  of  which  he  himself 
S-. 76.000  inches.  Seeks  position 
*  i**'  member  adv.  staff.  I^slres 

as  he  has  reached  maximum  In 
5«Bt  position.  B-716,  E  *  P  Personnel 


.Advertising  Manager — Man — Thoroughly 
experienced,  young  energetic  advertising 
man,  now  employed,  seeking  change.  38 
years  of  age,  single.  Well  educated,  ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  achievement.  Reliable, 
competent,  no  bad  habits,  equal  to  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  excellent  references.  Com¬ 
petent  copy  writer  and  layout  man.  Un¬ 
derstanding  merchandising  methods.  15 
years’  successful  experience.  Opportunity 
foremost  consideration.  Capable  of  taking 
complete  charge  of  department.  B-674,  E 
&  P  Personnel  Service. 

.Advertising  Manager-Salesman  —  Married 
man,  29,  10  years’  experience,  wants  to 
improve  present  position.  A  good  man 
your  advertisers  will  like  and  respect. 
Exceptionally  clean  layouts  and  icopy. 
Has  a  fine  record  that  will  be  even  bet¬ 
ter  with  you  or  will  not  expect  to  stay. 
Prefer  city  to  50,000,  California.  B-683, 

E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

.Adverttsing-Natl.  Man — 20  years’  exp.  sell¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspapers  and  proved 
record.  Fed  up  with  Chicago  and  New 
York  atmosphere.  Desires  to  connect  with 
publisher  smaller  city.  Experience  and 
alms  for  10  years  have  been  pointed  to¬ 
ward  this  end.  Permanency  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  more  important  than  salary.  B-689, 

E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

.Advertising — Salesman — Manager.  In  1934, 
put  325,000  lines  display  in  paper  by  un¬ 
usual  idea;  contracts  total  800,000  lines. 
Have  stopped  losses  for  other  newspapers; 
built  record  linage;  can  sell,  or  manage 
for  you.  Experience  Includes  large  city 
and  smaller  market,  dally  and  Sunday. 
Interview  N.  Y.  C.  or  your  city.  B-698, 

E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

.Advertising  Soliritor — Experienced  display 
advertising  solicitor  available  at  once. 
Capable  writing  own  copy,  handling  either 
retail  or  national  accounts  and  well  versed 
In  merchandising  methods.  Five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  In  promotional  work  and  two 
years  handling  all  classes  retail  merchants. 
Best  references  as  to  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  B-691,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

An  Opportunity,  Mr.  Publisher 
to  secure  Business  or  Advertising  Manager 
or  both  May  1.  Prefer  city  40,000  or  more. 
Now  adv.  mgr.  Canton  (O.)  Repository. 
Desire  opportunity  for  better  future.  11 
years’  outstanding  record  In  both  capaci¬ 
ties  with  present  group  organization.  Age 
42,  married,  A-1  references.  Thorough 
knowledge  retail  problems  and  promotion. 
I.  R.  ^Van  Aurmen,  1715  Oberlin  Ct.  N.  W., 
Canton,  O. 

Business  Manager  or  assistant,  young, 
capable  and  thoroughly  experienced. 
Eleven  years  in  last  position.  Excellent' 
references.  Address  Box  B-717,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Canadian  Publishers 

Native  Canadian  Journalist,  well-known  In 
Dominion  and  formerly  associate  editor 
of  one  of  Canada’s  most  prominent  news¬ 
papers,  seeks  connection.  Highest  creden¬ 
tials.  Thoroughly  versed  In  all  editorial 
work  with  successful  experience  also  in 
United  States  field.  Making  change  solely 
to  return  to  own  land.  B-718,  E  &  P  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service. 

Circulation  Manager  or  .Assistant,  age  34, 
now  employed  as  travelling  representa¬ 
tive  by  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Mr.  K.  R. 
'Winslow,  CIrc.  Mgr.  Pour  years  in  this 
position,  previously  6  years  with  N.  T. 
■World.  14  years’  experience  in  all  circu¬ 
lation  branches  both  Inside  and  outside, 
sales,  promotion,  dealer  and  wholesaler 
contact,  city,  suburban,  country,  street 
sales,  boy  sales,  home-delivery.  Splendid 
past  and  present  reference.  Prefer  paper 
away  from  New  York.  Desire  change  to 
eliminate  travelling.  Available  on  2 
weeks’  notice.  Address:  'Walter  S.  Reid, 
115  Parkslde  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Circulation  Manager — 39  married,  metro¬ 
politan  and  smaller  city  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  'Who  can  make  survey,  re-organize, 
systematize  and  train  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  help,  and  produce  circulation.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  home  delivery,  both 
Independent  and  office  controlled  systems, 
excellent  record  and  references.  Interview 
during  ANPA.  B-703.  E  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 

Circulation  Manager— Know  how  to  train 
your  sales  force — carriers— -district  man¬ 
agers — division  men — promotion  men  and 
others  for  effective  results.  Have  made 
Intense  study  of  newspaper  feature  and 
news  content  value.  Prefer  second  news¬ 
paper.  'Want  a  tough  Job  and  a  commen¬ 
surate  salary.  B-704,  E  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 


Circulatiun  .Manager — Now  employed.  Sev¬ 
eral  years’  experience  training  carrier  and 
adult  salesmen,  both  large  and  small 
dailies.  Over  2U  per  cent  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  last  year.  B-673.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Prefer  Ohio  or  midwest. 

Circulatiun  .Manager — Twenty  years’  thor¬ 
ough  experience  in  newspaper  circulation, 
bookkeeping,  mailing,  distribution  and  col¬ 
lections.  Familiar  with  A.  B.  C.  records. 
Steady,  competent  and  loyal.  Prefer  small 
city  daily  as  circulation  manager  or  will 
work  any  capacity  on  any  paper  in  New 
England.  Salary  reasonable.  B-T16,  E 
ii  P  Personnel  Service. 

Circulation  .Manager — .A  reputation  for  suc¬ 
cessful  circulation  building,  together  with 
years  of  practical  management  experience 
are  mine.  If  your  circulation  is  dwindling, 
you  may  need  my  services.  Not  a  young¬ 
ster,  but  an  able  manager  with  live  energy, 
splendid  promotion  ideas,  unquestioned 
character  and  ability.  Services  available 
to  responsible  publisher.  B-719,  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service. 

Circulation  Manager  with  a  wide  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  50,- 
UUO  population  and  over  seeks  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Particularly  adept  in  moulding 
and  perfecting  independent  (little  mer¬ 
chant)  carrier  system.  Can  promise  any 
newspaper  a  smooth  running  business  get¬ 
ting  circulation  department  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  Excellent  references.  B-721, 

E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Circulation  Manager,  assistant  or  circula¬ 
tion  accountant  and  auditor.  Twenty  years’ 
experience  all  phases  of  circulation,  both 
large  and  small  dailies.  Excellent  record 
and  references,  aggressive,  sober,  honest, 
reliable.  Modest  salary  expectations.  Out 
through  merger  of  papers.  Go  anywhere. 
Qualitied  by  experience  and  industry.  Ser¬ 
vices  available  on  short  notice.  B-724,  E 
&  P  Personnel  Service. 

Classified  Managei^— Took  linage  lead  on  2 
second  papers  first  time  in  history.  Gained 
In  field  percentage  first  time  in  4  years  on 
paper  where  annual  revenue  3235,000.  Re¬ 
duced  operating  cost  on  every  assignment. 
Former  promotion  manager  on  Hearst 
paper.  Out  through  management  change. 
Favorable  recommendation  from  every  em¬ 
ployer.  Ago  30;  family.  Afraid  of  NO 
situation.  B-686,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Classified  Manager — Ten  years  record  on 
two  newspapers  demonstrates  ability  to 
organize,  to  increase  and  maintain  linage, 
to  originate  and  promote  effective  reader- 
interest  campaigns.  “Depression”  record 
shows  155,000  line  gain  in  4  years,  against 
morning-evening  combination.  'Voluntary 
business  doubled.  Excellent  record  as 
advertising  salesman,  dallies  of  22,000  up 
to  160,000.  Prefer  East  or  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory.  Available  for  ANPA  Interview.  B- 
694,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Classified  Manager — Now  employed  paper 
40,000  circulation,  28%  revenue  gain  for 
first  quarter.  Thoroughly  experienced  dis¬ 
play,  classified.  Age  28,  8  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Desire  connection  offer¬ 
ing  365  weekly  straight  salary  or  350 
salary  plus  10%  of  revenue  gain  over  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  B-710,  E  &  P  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Classified— Man,  30,  with  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  8  as  Dept.  Manager,  wants  connec¬ 
tion  on  second  paper  in  field.  Married, 
now  employed.  One  of  best  records  in  the 
country  In  classified.  Salary,  385.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Prefer  West  or  Middle  West.  B- 
725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Foreman  seeks  position 
on  6-day  afternoon  daily.  Aggressive,  so¬ 
ber,  married,  union.  B-679,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Copy  desk,  rewrite,  street-^onslder  me, 
please,  when  you  fill  the  next  vacancy  In 
editorial  department  of  your  newspaper. 
I  am  metropolitan-trained  veteran,  36 
University  of  California  graduate,  Iowa 
native,  Protestant  and  no  gambler  or 
drinker.  Also  qualified  for  any  editorial 
position  small  town  dally.  Available  Im¬ 
mediately.  References.  B-707,  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service. 


General  Manager — Credited  _  with  ending 
heavy  annual  losses  and  during  recent  un¬ 
favorable  years  showing  only  attractive 
profits  for  4u,uou  city  daily  newspaper,  in 
terested  in  General,  Business  or  Adver¬ 
tising  Management  connection  with  invest¬ 
ment  or  would  consider  reasonable  salary 
and  bonus-for-results  proposal;  20,000  to 
75,000  Middle  West  or  Pacitic  Coast  city 
preferred  but  consideration  given  to  good 
opportunity  regardless  of  size  of  Held  or 
location;  owners  willing  to  sell  substantial 
interest  and/or  requiring  services  of  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  manager,  one  who’s 
record  for  integrity  and  ability  to  success¬ 
fully  develop  newspaper  properties  along 
constructive  lines  will  stand  most  search¬ 
ing  scrutiny,  are  invited  to  investigate;  not 
in  any  haste,  holding  excellent  position 
now  but  in  the  market  for  the  “right"  op¬ 
portunity;  correspondence  and  interviews 
strictly  confidential,  of  course.  B-678, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Linotype  Operator — 34,  deaf  (no  handicap), 

16  years’  exper.,  non  union,  wishes  steady 
situation  somewhere  on  Pacific  Coast.  7 
yrs.  worked  on  afternoon  paper  in  Cali- 
tornia,  good  references,  no  habits.  B-720. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor  of  prize  winning  daily 
in  13,uuu  city  seeks  editor  position  on  ag¬ 
gressive  daily  or  large  weekly  needing 
local  news  development  and  typographical 
Improvement.  Active  In  community  proj¬ 
ects.  Ten  years'  experience,  university 
graduate,  married,  31,  protestant.  B-677, 

E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Ottice  Manager — Has  thorough  knowledge 
business  end  newspaper.  Employer  may 
rely  upon  efficient  handling  of  detail,  ac¬ 
curate  accounting,  unusual  collection  re¬ 
sults  and  harmonious  cooperation  with  en¬ 
tire  organization.  Appears  energetic  man 
In  early  fifties,  but  is  in  early  sixties. 
Has  at  least  ten  years’  active,  loyal  ser¬ 
vice  to  offer.  Has  held  high  newspaper 
positions.  Sound  Judgn^nt,  but  knows  that 
he  doesn’t  know  it  all.  Modest  salary  ex¬ 
pectations.  IVrite  B-680,  E  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 

Reporter,  re-write,  copy  desk,  proof  reader. 
Age  32.  Eleven  years’  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  writing  on  two  dallies  and  one 
press  association.  NOSE  FOR  NEWS. 
Well  educated.  Reliable.  Aggressive. 
Married.  GO  anywhere  In  eastern  United 
States.  A-1  references.  B-697,  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service. 

Stereotype  Foreman — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  at  every  part  of  the  Stereotype 
trade.  Well  acquainted  with  dry  mats. 
Considerable  experience  on  colored  work. 
Married  man,  31  years  old.  Reliable,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  good  worker.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord.  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Available 
at  once.  Wages  adjustable.  B-696,  E  & 
P  Personnel  Service. 

Slotman  or  copy  reader  of  fine  metropolitan 
experience  wants  Job,  big  or  little  town. 
B-722,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Young  Man,  30,  wants  position  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  or  managing  editor  of  Southern  dally. 
Now  employed.  References.  Address  B- 
711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 

The  sole  remaining  equipment  of  the  for¬ 
mer  New  York  World,  comprising  two 
Hoe  color  presses,  one  eleven  and  one 
thirteen  cylinder  and  two  Hoe  Double 
Sextuples  with  high  speed  folders  and 
rubber  rollers  used  but  eleven  months 
after  complete  rebuilding  will  be  sold  at 
Incredibly  low  prices  to  close  out.  All 
presses  21Vi  inch  cut  off  and  equipped  with 
direct  current  drives.  For  photographs 
and  detailed  information  address,  Glenn 
S.  Williamson,  63  Park  Row,  New  York 
City. 


Clrrnlation  Manager,  assistant  or  super¬ 
visor.  Fifteen  years’  experience  all  phases 
circulation.  Enviable  record.  Intelligent, 
persistent  plugger.  Want  connection  with 
newspaper  where  Integrity  is  paramount 
necessity.  B-68S,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


Editorial — Reporter  and  desk  man,  experi¬ 
enced  on  sports,  straight  reporting  and 
Mpydesk.  29,  married.  Steady,  reliable. 
College  trained,  5  years’  experience.  Thor- 
ough  knowledge  of  sport's*  can  adeQuately 
handle  police,  courts,  city  hall,  etc.,  edit 
Excellent  record  and  references. 
Will  go  anywhere.  B-688,  E  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 

E^tor,  thoroughly  experienced  In  small 
city  field.  Employed  but  seeking  better 
location  for  family.  Want  general  edi¬ 
torial  charge  or  position  leading  to  that 
responsibility.  Record  invites  thorough  In¬ 
vestigation.  Hard  worker.  Soundly  edu¬ 
cated.  Produce  high  type  of  paper  that 
wins  support  and  holds  confidence.  Want 
permanence.  B-693,  E  &  P  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Foreman,  newspaper,  union,  seeks  position. 
Increased  production  and  efficiency  assured. 
’Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 
26  years’  experience,  16  executive.  18-ma- 
chlne  plant.  Publishers*  references.  Go 
anywhere.  Conference  requested  at  New 
York  convention.  B-714,  E  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Salesman 
With  an  unusual  background  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Possesses  exceptional  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  ability  and  a  knack  for  creating  Ideas 
that  Increase  lineage.  Am  a  hustler  with 
a  good  personality  and  ambition  to  get 
ahead.  Long  experience  includes  6  years 
with  one  of  the  south's  largest  newspa¬ 
pers.  Age  36.  Married.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  B-713,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


For  Sale— Pease  Type  U.  17.  Single  Arc 
220-volt  A.  C.  Printing  Lamp.  Used  very 
little.  First  check  for  366  gets  it.  Other 
good  values:  5  and  7-col.  Hoe  Casting 
Boxes;  Hoe  heavy  duty  Jig  Saw  &  Drill; 
Royle  Radial  Arm  Router.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. _ _ 

For  Sale — 5  Mohr  Saws  for  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines.  These  saws  were  In  use  several 
years  and  are  in  good  condition.  Price 
355.  Also  a  large  amount  of  new  repair 
supplies  can  be  purchased  cheaply.  Read¬ 
ing  Eagle.  Reading,  Pa. 

Goss  12-page  monitor,  half  cylinder  plate, 
news  press,  furnace,  pump,  casting  box, 
tall  cutter,  shaver,  finisher,  20-lnch  col¬ 
umns,  motors  AC,  good  shape.  Gazette. 
Lancaster,  O. _ _ 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanteil 

Wanted — Newspaper  Conveyor — from  press 
to  mailing  room,  also  Duplex  tubular  4- 
page  unit,  one-to-one  type.  Chas.  Hodel, 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 

Wanted — 24-page  press,  stereotype,  three 
linotypes,  small  photo-engraving  equip¬ 
ment.  “El  Universe,”  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Wanted — ^Paper  Delivery  Carrier 
16  feet  long,  with  motor. 

Gazette,  Lancaster.  Ohio. _ 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  for  Sale 

Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 
standard  brands.  New  and  trade-ins.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co., 
116  John  Street,  New  York  City. _ 

Newspaper  Supplies 

Stereotype  and  Pressroom  Snpplles — Elec¬ 
tric  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West 
Lynn,  Mass. 
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will  attach  K  ss  importance  to  the  news  argument  appearing  in  the  Guild  Re¬ 
outside  of  their  own  community;  when  porter  for  months.  It  assumes,  as  do 
they  will  tight  again  for  the  rights  of  all  followers  of  Heywood  Broun,  that 
their  people  with  strong  first-page  edi-  there  is  no  difference  between  a  printer, 
torials;  when  the  advertiser  will  no  who  works  mechanically,  and  a  writer, 
longer  believe  that  he  is  buying  privi-  who  creates  the  stuff  we  call  “readiin 
lege  when  he  buys  space,  but  will  recog-  matter."  It  is  the  Guild  assumption  that 
nize  that  it  is  with  the  kind  permission  „ne  writer  is  as  good  as  another,  just 
of  the  publiiiiers  that  he  is  printing  the  as  one  printer  can  do  the  job  of  an- 


announcement  of  a  coming  sale. 


other,  in  any  shop.  The  high  Brounian 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

Hugh  B.'MLLIE,  new  head  of  the  test  shows  up  astonishing  volume  of  columns  with  bold  headlines  siitging  out  just  as  unionized  offices  must  now  apply 
United  Press,  is  the  son  of  a  dis-  loose  writing.  Incidentally,  in  reading  the  high-lights  of  the  day.  'Ihe  day  for  mechanical  workers  at  union  head- 
tinguished  newsi>aperman  of  New  York,  books  and  magazines  1  often  find  myself  will  surely  come  when  the  columns  will  quarters  and  take  what  is  offered. 
David  Baillie,  and  the  husband  of  a  editing  as  1  go  along,  dropping  out  be  widened,  the  pages  trimmed  to  a  I'lie  editor  would  call  up,  saying; 
successful  newspaper  woman,  the  for-  words,  sentences  and  sometimes  whole  smaller  size  and  better  paper  used.  "Send  me  an  editorial  writer,  or  a  pu- 
mer  Constance  Scott  of  the  San  Fran-  paragraphs  as  contributing  only  to  It  will  be  a  newspaper  somewhere  be-  litical  reporter,  or  a  rewrite  man,  or 
cisco  News.  ITieir  son,  now  in  a  Con-  padded  form.  1  do  not  refer  to  legiti-  tween  the  tabloid  and  the  standard-size  a  cartoonist,"  and  presently  a  Guilds- 
necticut  prep  school,  is  expected  to  mate  description,  or  verbal  niceties.  I  newspaper  of  today.  Its  dress  will  be  nian  would  appear.  Ihe  moment  he  is 
carry  on  the  tradition.  Both  of  Mr.  do  refer  only  to  verbal  waste,  obstruct-  conser\ative,  its  pictures  true  examples  taken  on  he  establishes  a  priority  right 


"There  is  to  be  a  new  day  in  typogra-  objective  is  a  vertical  union,  with  head- 
phy,  too.  The  trend  is  already  quite  quarters  equipped  with  a  telephone. 


apparently  away  from  the  type-jammed  where  all  editors  must  apply  for  writers, 
columns  with  bold  headlines  singing  out  just  as  unionized  offices  must  now  apply 
the  high-lights  of  the  day.  'Ihe  day  for  mechanical  workers  at  union  head- 


David  Baillie,  and  the  husband  of 


will  surely  come  when  the  columns  will  quarters  and  take  what  is  offered, 
be  widened,  the  pages  trimmed  to  a  The  editor  would  call  up,  saying; 
smaller  size  and  better  paper  used.  "Send  me  an  editorial  writer,  or  a  po¬ 


litical  reporter,  or  a  rewrite  man,  or 
a  cartoonist,"  and  presently  a  Guilds- 


carry  on  the  tradition.  Both  of  Mr. 
Baillie’s  parents  were  natives  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  son  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
Oct.  23,  1890.  Hugh  Baillie  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  driving  executive  qual¬ 
ities.  I  have  met  him  here  and  there  for 


mg  meaning. 


OUR  recent  discussion  (Shop  Talk 
March  23)  of  the  oossibilitv  of  a 


Vy  March  23)  of  the  possibility  of  a  ing  as  well  as  informative, 
publisher  reviving  public  interest  in  and  ♦  *  * 


of  photographic  art.  People  will  read  He  is  on  the  staff  and  if  he  goes 
it — because  it  will  be  so  carefully  edited  through  the  motions,  never  mind  about 
that  every  news  item  will  be  entertain-  any  possible  show  of  spirit,  or  any 


possible  display  of  genius,  he  is  a  fix¬ 
ture.  He  might,  conceivably,  as  an 


nearly  20  years,  and  always  he  seemed  support  for  a  newspaper  which  is  sadly  I  T  OCCURS  to  me  that  some  readers  editorial  writer  start  in  to  demonstrate 
to  be  leaping  from  crag  to  crag  like  an  run  down,  a  bad  second  in  the  local  race,  A  who  have  follovyed  Shop  Talk  refer-  what  he  could  do  for  Labor  as  an 


plished  in  one  stroke;  there  must  be 
many  vigorous  strokes — vigorous  with¬ 
in  the  organization  of  the  newspaper. 


to  be  leaping  trom  crag  to  crag  like  an  «uu  uown,  a  ouu  scvonu  m  me  loea*  > 
Alpine  chamois.  Perhaps  a  better  sim-  brought  to  me  at  least  a  dozer 
ile  would  be  the  kangaroo,  since  Mr.  teresting  letters  from  readers.  I  si 
Baillie’s  famed  hair  cut  adopts  the  the  following,  trom  Dan  P.  Cliene} 
coiffure  of  the  Australian  leaper.  But  Spokane,  \\  ash.,  as  worthy  of  reproduc- 
he  Iwunds  to  purpose  and  always  up-  continued  speculation  of  the 

problem  offered  by  a  nearly  moribund 

He  joined  the  U.P.  in  California,  ^ 

after  a  reportorial  experience  on  the  old  To  Shop  talker: 

Los  Angeles  Record  and  quickly  as-  .  .  ^^re  I  m  the  position  of 
cended  through  the  coast  bureaus  and  f ^^nd,  1  would  not  wish  to  take 
thence  to  New  York  and  Washington,  vigorous  stroke,  to  change  the  co 
He  was  Washington  manager  of  the  of  the  paper.  No,  it  can  not  be  aci 
association  in  1919  and  covered  the  last  Pl'shed  m  one  stroke;  there  mus 
jiathetic  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  re-  |oany  vigorous  strokes  vigorous  \ 
gime.  Then  assistant  news  manager  in  organization  of  me  newsp 

New  York,  news  manager,  vice-presi-  apparent  on^the  surface 

dent  and  now  president,  succeeding  Karl  ,  .  ,  once-powenul  newsp 

A.  Bickel,  who  remains  as  a  U.P.  "hfch  has  been  ground  under  by  i 
director  and  member  of  the  executive  competition  presents  an  inte 

committee.  Mutual  friends  say  that  |>tg  study  tor  students  of  the  publis 
Mr.  Baillie  is  as  capable  a  business  business.  In  tar  many  cases 
executive  as  he  was  newsman.  For  downivard  course  dates  from  the  c 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  important  ^  . 

factors  leading  to  U.  P.  success  and  a  "I?®  ^  ^  great  followin 

close  student  of  the  methods  of  Mr.  championing  the  cause  of  the  p 
Bickel.  He  is  a  grand  story  teller,  and  newspaper  serves  But  in  r, 

is  capable  of  thespian  flouriLes,  though  ^ 

the  art  is  repressed.  But  some  day,  if  Y  .n 

*..11  it,-  depths  because  of  lack  of  enterpris 

you  meet  mm,  get  him  to  tell  the  ram  -  r  .u  i  -•  T 

u _  1  r'-rr _ •„  the  part  of  the  circulation  and  ai 

about  how,  back  m  Galitornia  repor-  _ _ _ i 

torial  days,  the  cops  and  reporters  ®  j  mechanical  *  deoar  u 

trmbW  when  a  wdrd  nut  dashed  into  g  '„|°L  SepmSs  t^ 
police  headqwrters  with  his  hands  in  a 

mysterious  box,  pleasantly  announcing  successful  in  the  days  of 

that  the  box  contained  enough  explo-  e  a 


has  brought  to  me  at  least  a  dozen  in-  eiiccs  to  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  inducement  to  make  it  welcome  tht 

teresting  letters  from  readers.  I  select  as  a  class-conscious  union,  bent  on  ranks.  He  might  pro- 

the  following,  from  Dan  P.  Cheney,  of  loading  news-columns  with  propaganda  (o  make  a  "gift”  to  the  lift  in 

Spokane,  Wash.,  as  worthy  of  reproduc-  from  the  Left,  may  believe  my  views  editorial  space,  not  his  own.  He  might 

tion  in  continued  speculation  of  the  exaggerated,  'fhis  might  be  due  to  the  "articulate”  in  a  wav  and  in  a  measure 


exaggerated,  this  might  be  due  to  the  "articulate”  in  a  wav  and  in  a  measure 
tact  that  they  do  not  read  the  official  „ever  before  enjoyed  by  Labor.  Never 


newspaper.  It  follows :  organ  of  the  Guild,  whereas  most  of  my  mind,  of  course,  that  the  public  re- 

"To  Shop  lalker:  statements  have  been  based  on  the  utter-  sponsibility  is  not  his.  Never  mind 

"Were  1  in  the  position  of  your  ances  of  Guild  leaders  appearing  in  that  ti^^t  he  has  no  dollar  invested.  Never 

friend,  1  would  not  wish  to  Uke  ’one  official  organ.  If  there  is  any  lingering  niind  about  the  rights  of  the  editor 

vigorous  stroke,’  to  change  the  course  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Guild  — tin.  union  has  seized  control  and  will 


vigorous  stroke,’  to  change  the  course  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Guild 
of  the  paper.  No,  it  can  not  be  accom-  to  liecome  a  trade  union  with  A.  F.  L. 


affiliation  at  the  forthcoming  annual 
(iuild  convention  at  Cleveland,  or  if  any 
reader  thinks  I  am  harsh  in  the  judg- 


most  certainly  make  use  of  its  new 
found  power.  And  if,  for  such  breach 
of  journalistic  principle,  the  Guildsman 
happens  to  find  himself  fired,  he  can 


"Every  once-poweriul  newspaper  reportorial  power  to  promote  one  sidi 
which  has  been  ground  under  by  more  the  capital-labor  argument,  the  fol 


ment  that  these  men  propose  to  use  their  rush  back  to  headquarters  and  expect 
reportorial  power  to  promote  one  side  hij  fdlows  to  call  a  strike  of  reporters. 


oi  me  capnai-iauor  argument,  me  loi-  stereotypers,  compositors,  pressmen,  en- 
active  competition  presents  an  interest-  lowing  editorial,  cjipped  from  the  cur-  gravers,  mailers  and  truckmen,  and  boy- 
ing  study  for  students  of  the  publishing  vent  issue  of  the  Guild  Reporter  should  ^ott  that  editor  and  picket  his  office, 

business.  In  far  too  many  cases  their  he  convincing.  Here  it  is:  crush  the  skull  of  any  strike  breaker, 

downward  course  dates  from  the  death  _  Ocr  Gii^  to  Labor  appeal  to  advertisers,  urge  news  dealers 

of  a  strong  man  in  the  editorial  rcxim,  “The  Guild  affiliation  with  Labor  jq  demand  more  profit  and  in  general 
one  who  has  built  a  great  following  by  seems  essential,  if  we  are  to  add  power  teach  the  lesson  that  Heywood  Broun 

championing  the  cause  of  the  people  ^9  reason.  ^  Today  the  publishers  recog-  jj  5q  anxious  that  American  publishers 

who  his  newspaper  serves.  But  in  recent  the  I.  T.U.  and  do  not  say  anything  learn  from  him.  Then,  too,  as 

years  a  good  many  of  the  newspapers  about  its  being  a  menace  to  the  freedom  Mason  suggests,  the  Guild  may 

which  went  under  were  sent  to  the  press.  ti,g  official  organs  of  Lalx)r  and 

depths  because  of  lack  of  enterprise  on  “But  while  we  hope  for  much  from  them  general  circulations.  To  that 

the  part  of  the  circulation  and  adver-  Labor,  should  we  not  do  a  little  thinking  j  objection,  but  I  do  protest 

rising  departments  and  neglect  on  the  about  what  we  ourselves  can  do  for  against  covert  propaganda,  from  I^ 
part  of  the  mechanical  department.  Labor  as  an  inducement  to  make  it  ^j.  Rights 
Circulation  departments  which  tried  to  welcome  us  into  its  ranks?  That  we  *  ^  m 

ride  along  using  the  methods  which  shall  be  able  to  make  it  articulate  in  a  *  NY  consistent  and  open-mindtd 
proved  successful  in  the  days  of  pros-  way  and  m  a  measure  it  has  never  en-  reader  of  the  Guild  Reporter  can 

perity,  found  their  lists  slipping  as  the  joyed  before  is,  I  think,  manifest.  But  believe,  as  1  do,  that  the  Gmld 


crush  the  skull  of  any  strike  breaker, 
appeal  to  advertisers,  urge  news  dealers 
to  demand  more  profit  and  in  general 


seems  essentml,  if  we  are  to  add  power  teach  the  lesson  that  Heywood  Broun 
to  reason.  T^ay  the  publishers  recog-  jq  anxious  that  American  publishers 


about  its  being  a  menace  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 


tZ  ^pression  desxended:^ 


Mr.  Mason  suggests,  the  Guild  may 
man  the  official  organs  of  Labor  and 


‘;^But  while  we  hope  for  much  from  ^^em  general  circulations.  To  that 
Labor,  should  we  not  do  a  little  thinking  j  no  objection,  but  I  do  protest 

about  what  we  ourselves  can  do  for  against  covert  propaganda,  from  I^ 
Labor  as  an  inducement  to  make  it  ^j.  ^jg^t 
welcome  us  into  its  ranks?  That  we  ^  * 

shall  be  able  to  make  it  articulate  in  a  consistent  and  open-mindol 

way  and  m  a  measure  it  has  never  cn-  Qui,j  Reporter  can 


joyed  before  is,  I  think^^  manifest.  But  1  that  the  Gmld 

€rr\  I  Ha  t'Ar'Anr  lr\n<r^ 


ereens  and  that  up  she’d  go  if  he  were 
to  remove  one  of  his  hands.  A  cop 
felled  the  funny  stranger  with  one  blow, 
the  explosion  did  not  occur,  but  that 
was  the  fault  of  the  mechanism  and  not 
the  peck  of  dynamite  that  was  really 
in  the  box.  But  let  Mr.  Baillie  tell  the 
story. 

Hugh  Baillie  this  week  gave  to  a  New 
York  reporter  an  interview  from  which 
I  cull  the  following  significant  state¬ 
ment:  “With  the  world  filled  with 


staffs  discovered  that  it  was  necessary 


we  can  go  farther.  The  recent  long¬ 
shoreman’s  strike  in  San  Francisco  is 


as  now  officered  is  far  more  than  an 
association  or  union  of  reporters,  in- 


- -  - - - -  --  - -  - T  i_  i_  VI  iv|/vttvi0.  «» 

for  them  to  give  more  and  more  service  cogent  proof  how  little  Labor  can  hope  ^  bettering  their  condition 

if  they  wished  to  sell  space.  at  present  con-  through  collective  bargaining.  It  is  a 

“The  distressing  way  which  many  ducted.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions  jHiberate  Left  movement,  determinate 
publishers  permit  their  mechanical  de-  *aTOr  can  only  expect  to  be  misrepresen-  editorial  power  and  ruthlessly  ust 

partments  and  typographical  dress  to  newspapers. 


partments  and  typographical  dress  to  *  .  newspapers.  propaganda.  Some  of  these 

deteriorate  has  probably  been  respon-  have  papers  of  their  own,  ^  — j^j.g  j^nown  in  New  York 

sible  for  some  oi  the  failures.  I  do  not  these  papers  prrach  only  to  the  con-  Communists.  Some,  for  all  I  know, 
believe  any  paper  can  succeed  today  verted.  Can  we,  the  Guilders,  not  help  ^^g  Fascists.  Heywood  Broun  beliere 
with  poor  typography.  Modern  maga-  to  produce  papers  which,  while  Communism  is  a  “logical  development," 

zines  and  advertising  are  training  the  Lator  in  sentiment,  will  be  organs  of  j^g  thinks  the  people  of  the  United 
reading  public  to  appreciate  distinguish-  publicity  acceptable  to  the  general  States  are  not  ready  for  it,  yet.  At 


propag^da,  with  wars  threatened  Md  g^j  typographic^  dress.  The  make-up  public  ? 


discussed,  with  social  unrest  still  a  big 
factor,  there  is  today  a  greater  need 
than  ever  for  truth,  sincerity  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  news  exchanged  between 
nations.”  He  promised  that  U.P.  would 


but  he  thinks  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  ready  for  it,  yet.  At 
least,  he  made  that  statement  in  Qe«- 
land,  on  a  public  platform,  only  a  few 


editor  should  be  nothing  short  of  an  In  San  rrancisco.  Labor  and  its  ^  public  platform,  only  a  few 

artist,  and  the  foreman  of  the  composing  dependents  represent  about  a  quarter  of  months  ago.  Today  he  may  be  convinced, 
room  should  be  a  true  student  of  print-  9  million  persons.  The  Labor  journals,  injggfj  m^y  have  accepted  some 
ing.  Lastly,  the  pressmen  should  be  jssued  once  a  week,  are  craft  organs,  brand  new  political  philosophy.  Mr 
capable  of  producing  the  finest  work  having  only  a  limited  circulatiom  The  groun  is  like  that.  He  is  all  against 


nations.’  He  promised  that  U.P.  would  capable  of  producing  the  finest  work  having  only  a  jimited  circulation  The  g^oun  is  like  that.  He  is  all  against 

continue  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  possible  with  the  equipment  at  hand  general  puolic  ignores  them  VVhy  not  ^^r  violence,  for  instance,  but  he  had 

world-wide  information,  and  Im  not  ....  and  there  is  not  a  run-down  flat-  a  Labor  paiier,  which,  while  pleading  nothing  to  say  about  brutal  violence  « 

one  to  doubt  it  bed  or  rotary  in  the  country  which  could  ‘he  cause  of  the  workers,  should  appeal  ^  strike. 

not  be  made  to  produce  a  neatly  printed  ‘he  general  public.  As  matters  stand,  j£  j^ese  wild-eyed  Guilds- 

JOSEPH  HOLLISTER,  of  Pittsfield  paper.  "lost  papers  present  the  news  from  the  ^g„  'bat  their  proposals  are  unethical 

(Mass.)  Eagle  says,  I  think  quite  “Your  friend’s  ‘vigorous  stroke’,  must  standpoint,  and  it  is  impos-  j^at  they  violate  the  best  traditions  of 

truly,  that  newspapers  waste  much  space  take  into  consideration  every  department  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  press,  they  will  howl  with  derisite 

on  the  superfluous  “and.”  He  pointed  on  the  paper.  He  must  study  not  only  i^arn  what  is  really  going  on  m  the  laughter.  Ethics,  what  are  they  ?  Frte 
out  to  me  the  other  day  a  paragraph  in  the  competing  newspaper  seeking  its  l  unemployed.  press,  there  is  none  I  “Most  newspapers 

one  of  the  best  edited  New  York  news-  weak  points,  but  must  also  thumb  back  “  Labor  ^pers  were  broadened  tbg  news  from  the  emploj^' 


1  u  T  • - ii -  • -  •  Tl  me  press,  iney  win  nowi  wiin  acnsMi. 

learn  what  is  really  going  on  m  the  Hughter.  Ethics,  what  are  they?  Frte 
great  amy  of  the  unemployed.  press,  there  is  none  I  “Most  newspapen 

If  the  Labor  papers  were  broadened  jbe  news  from  the  employers' 


papers  which  was  loaded  with  so  many  through  the  files  of  his  own  paper  to  vision;  if  they  gave  a  fair  ^d  standpoint,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 

ands  that  one  might  think  it  written  by  find  out  what  started  it  on  the  down-  complete  interpretation  of  what  is  going  n,ass  of  the  people  to  learn  wlat 

a  schoolboy.  Mr.  Hollister’s  advocacy  ward  course.  In  his  fight  for  recovery  9"  ‘J'  world  of  politics,  economics,  really  going  on  in  the  great  army  of 
is  for  the  plain  comma — not  for  the  he  must  not  destroy  that  thing  which  government,  the  arts,  and  so  on,  jbe  unemployed.”  If  the  Left  is  bally- 

semi-colon,  holding  that  the  'conuna  has  kept  the  newspaper  in  the  homes  of  they  would  apj^l  to  a  large  audience  booed  in  news  columns  it  will  be  a  goal 
makes  for  smoother  reading.  Inciden-  the  minority,  but  he  must  rebuild,  not  ranks  of  Lab9i'.  Incment-  bin^  because  then  the  oo/'r  would  *8 

tally,  he  tells  of  a  school  teacher  who  with  the  idea  of  destroying  the  competi-  .were  linked  with  the  Guild,  '  nre««  for  the  first  tiir* 

has  waged  a  life-long  battle  against  “and  tion,  but  with  the  idea  of  making  his  nave  an  accession  of  skilled  »  press  for  tiie  nrsi 

who,”  having  convinced  many  people  newspaper  so  interesting,  so  important  brain  workers  that  would  immcnsly  in-  c  is  t  e  brazm,  false,  rec  , 
of  the  absurdity.  Take  any  newspaper,  to  the  people  of  his  community  that  crease  their  power  of  appeal.  eralized  talk  of  these  demagogues  of 

I  regret  to  say  even  the  one  you  are  they  cannot  do  without  it.  *  *  •  news  room.  It  is  nothing  much  to  woW 


makes  for  smoother  reading.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  he  tells  of  a  school  teacher  who 
has  waged  a  life-long  battle  against  “and 
who,”  having  convinced  many  people 
of  the  absurdity.  Take  any  newspaper, 
I  regret  to  say  even  the  one  you  are 
now  reading,  and  pencil  out  words 


outside  the  ranks  of  Labor.  Incident¬ 
ally,  if  they  were  linked  with  the  Guild, 
they  would  ’nave  an  accession  of  skilled 
brain  workers  that  would  immcnsly  in¬ 
crease  their  power  of  appeal.” 


thing,  because  then  the  pocr  would  g8 
a  run  in  the  press  for  the  first  tiff* 
Such  is  the  brazen,  false,  reckless,  g®- 
eralized  talk  of  these  demagogues  of  * 
news  room.  It  is  nothing  much  to  wofl! 


“There  is  a  new 


which  add  nothing  to  meaning  I  Such  a  newspaper  business 


day  dawning  in  the  'T'HAT  editorial,  sif:ned  by  one  Red-  about,  of  course,  since  they  make  noted 
;  a  day  when  editors  A  fern  Mason,  is  fairly  typical  of  the  progress,  and  will  make  none. 


TWO  SECTIONS 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  APRIL  13, 1935 


Yearly 
Islaiiii  po;i 


SECTION  TWO 


FIRST 


STREET 


MASS  PRODUCTION  of  newspapers  involves  problems  which 
are  unknown  to  most  manufacturers.  The  time  factor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  often  assumes  an  importance  to  a  newspaper  that  tran¬ 
scends  all  other  considerations.  To  keep  step  with  or  exceed 
competition  in  putting  news  on  the  street ...  to  catch  the  mails 
with  the  latest  dispatches  ...  to  be  able  to  handle  late  local  ad¬ 
vertising  satisfactorily  to  advertisers,  as  well  as  economically 
. . .  these  are  problems  which  manufacturers  of  shoes,  ships  and 
sealing  wax  do  not  have  to  contend  with. 

MODERN  INTERTYPES  help  to  solve  these  problems  in  many 
ways.  By  saving  a  few  seconds  here,  a  full  minute  there;  by 
quicker  changes  from  one  type  to  another;  by  reducing  copy 
cutting  and  waste  motion  in  the  handling  of  different  kinds  of 
composition  ...  in  such  ways  modern  Intertypes  earn  larger 
profits  not  only  by  cutting  composing  room  costs  but  also  by 
cutting  the  length  of  time  required  to  put  a  late  news  story  on 
the  street.  Investigate  the  Intertype.  Find  out  why  hard  times 
have  increased  its  popularity. 

IHTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


INTERTYPE  MEANS  LARGER  PROFITS 


N.  Y.  TIMES  WINS  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CU 


Takes  First  Place  in  Division  of  Large  Papers  and  in  Whole  Contest — Hartford  Courant  and 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion  Lead  Other  Divisions 

Courant,  New  York  Seven  of  the  nine  set  their  title  lir, 
,  Amsterdam  Evening  in  some  modified  version  of  Old  Englij 
lygan  Press,  and  Mis-  The  two  others  used  roman  caps.  .1 
ioulian.  have  eight-column  pages. 

_  None  of  the  nine  winners  had 

t  i  streamer  line.  Last  year  four  had,  t- 

'  -  *  variations  in  the  day’s  news  may  c.xpla, 

"W  this  difference.  Two-  and  three-culon; 

heads  were  common  this  year,  and  cj 
paper  spread  a  head  over  four  culuir,:. 


AL.MOST  simultaneously  with  the 
death  of  .Adolph  S.  Ochs  this  week 
came  announcement  of  a  new  honor  for 
his  paiKT.  the  .\Vw>  i'ork  7  iiiics. 

The  Times,  by  vote  of  the  judges  in 
the  Fifth  .Ayer  Exhibition  of  News¬ 
paper  Typc.graphy,  received  first  place 
for  typographical  excellence  among  all 
the  1,539  daily  newspajK^rs  entered  in 
the  contest. 

This  was  the  sectmd  time  this  award 
has  gone  to  the  Times.  The  A  cic  )  ork 
Herald  Tribune  has  also  won  the  award 
twice,  and  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
once.  Any  paper  winning  three  times 
gets  permanent  possession  of  the  Francis 
VN’ayland  .Ayer  Cup,  donated  by  N'.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  which  conducts  the  ex¬ 
hibition  through  the  .Ayer  Galleries. 

In  the  divisional  awards,  the  Times 
and  the  Herald  Tribune  this  year  took 
the  first  two  places  among  the  largest 
papers,  while  the  Courant  took  first 
place  in  the  division  for  medium-sized 
papers.  Following  are  the  complete 
divisional  awards : 

Newspapers  of  50,000  circulation  or  more 
(135  entries) — New  York  Times,  first  honor¬ 
able  mention:  New  V'ork  Herald  Tribune,  sec¬ 
ond  honorable  mention;  IVasfiiitgton  (D.  C.) 
Ei'ening  Srir,  third  honorable  mention. 

Circulations  of  10,000  to  50,000  (380  en¬ 
tries) — Hartford  Courant,  first  honorable  men¬ 
tion;  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. ^^ond  hon¬ 
orable  mention;  Sheboygan  (W’is.)  Press, 
third  honorable  mention. 

I.ess  than  10,000  circulation  (1,024  entries) 
— Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  first 
honorable  mention;  Missoula  (Mont.)  Daily 
Missoulian.  second  honorable  mention;  Am¬ 
sterdam  (N.  V’.)  Evening  Recorder,  third 

honorable  mention. 

Judges  of  the  contest  were  .A.  E. 
Giegengack,  public  printer  of  the 
United  States ;  Prof.  H.  F.  Harrington, 
director  of  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Northwestern  University.  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  Mark  Foote,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Booth  newspapers 
of  Michigan,  and  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club.  They  spent  a  day 
and  a  half  in  studying  the  hundreds  of 
newspapers  spread  out  for  their  in¬ 
spection,  gradually  narrowing  the  field 
of  possibilities  by  a  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion.  Fifty-two  newspapers  survived 
until  the  last  stage  of  the  judging. 
Beside  the  nine  winners  already  listed, 
they  were: 

Circulations  over  50,000 — Columbus  Citicen, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  Cincinnati  En- 

X Hirer,  Tulsa  Tribune,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
fewark  Evening  News,  Birmingham  News, 
IVashington  Daily  News,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  tVash- 
ington  Post,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  New  York 
Sun,  Birmingham  Post,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Circulations  of  10.000  to  50,000 — Union- 
town  (Pa.)  Daily  News  Standard,  Atlantic 
City  Press,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal  Gazette,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Record,  Sew  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman, 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call,  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press.  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News.  Schenectady  Union  Star,  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Morning 
Post,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Joumal-Every  Eve¬ 
ning. 

Circulations  under  10,000 — New  Rochelle 
(N.  Y.)  Standard-Star,  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Sentinel.  Mamaroneck  (N.  V’.)  Daily  News. 
Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Citizen  Register.  Cul¬ 
ver  City  (Cal.)  Morning  Press,  Hornell  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  Tribune. 

The  judging  showed  a  swing  away 
from  the  tendency  which  last  year  gave 
eight  out  of  ten  awards  to  papers  with 
headlines  set  in  capitals  and  lower-case. 
Four  of  the  nine  winners  this  year,  in- 
cltiding  the  first  place  winners  in  two 
divisions,  used  all  capitals  in  most  of 
their  headlines.  The  four  were:  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Providence  Journal,  and  Chambersburg 
Public  Opinion. 

All  these,  however,  made  some  use 
of  lower-case  heads,  usually  in  two- 
column  width.  They  also  made  the  cus¬ 
tomary  use  of  lower-case  type  in  second¬ 
ary  decks  of  headlines. 


Kcralb  Scibunc 


£l|r  Nt*  yark  £imrs. 


at  the  request  of  Editor  &  PuBUsHa 
The  types,  however,  constitute  only  qq 


factor,  since  the  judges  considered  al^ 
the  page  arrangement  and  presswort 

The  winning  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  had  a  simple,  perfectly  baliKei 
front  page  in  typical  Times  style. 

The  page  contained  thirteen  storia 
The  two  leading  stories  carried  two- 
column  heads,  set  in  36-point  Newi 
Gothic,  a  type  cut  especially  for  i 
Times.  The  one-column  heads  on  tk 


Winners  Among  Papers  of  More  Than  50,000  Circulation 


Ionic  on  a  9-point  slug. 

The  principal  headlines  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  first  page  began  with  a  deck 
of  30-point  condensed  (jothic  caps,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  bank  of  12-point  (iiothic 
upper  and  lower-case,  then  a  bar  line 
of  12-point  Gothic  caps,  and  a  fourtl 
deck  of  10-point  Clarendon  No.  1  upper 
and  lower-case.  Secondary  heads  usee 
the  same  types,  but  without  the  thirc 
and  fourth  decks.  Bodoni  bold  italic 
was  used  in  both  decks  of  a  smaller 
headline  in  upper  and  lower-case— If- 
point  above,  and  14-point  below.  The 
text  was  set  in  6J4‘point  Ionic  on  1 
7l4-l)oint  slug,  with  the  leading  para¬ 
graphs  leaded  two  points. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  contest 
the  Hartford  Courant  took  first  place 
with  an  arrangement  of  lower-case 
headlines  in  varying  sizes  of  Century 
Isold  type.  F'irst-page  text  was  set  it 
7-point  Ionic  on  an  8-point  slug. 

Cheltenham  lx)ld  italic  played  a  lii| 
part  in  the  headlines  of  the  Providena 
Journal,  being  used  in  capitals  alone  i 
the  principal  headline,  and  in  caphai; 
and  lower-case  in  a  secondary  ta: 
column  head — 30-point  or  18-point  i 
the  top  decks,  and  12-point  in  secoit 
deck.  Twelve-point  Cheltenham  bok 
was  used  in  roman  in  a  one-colu* 
head — all  capitals  in  the  top  deck,  d 
caps  and  lower-case  in  the  second  det^ 
One-column  top  heads  of  the  ProvideK 
Journal,  however,  began  with  30-poi: 
Caption,  all  caps,  followed  by  a  lowc 


Winners  Among  Papers  of  10,000  to  50,000  Circulation 
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The  fourth  deck  was  in  8-point  Got':; 
caps  and  lower-case.  Ten-point  Cli' 
endon  capitals  were  used  in  the  tc; 
deck  of  a  small  headline.  Text  was  sf 
in  7-point  Excelsior  on  8-point  slug. 

Sheboygan  Press,  third-place  winst 
in  this  division,  used  Bodoni  lower-Qji 
in  its  principal  headlines,  with  ulr* 
Bodoni  in  the  first-column  box  o 
Goudy  italic  in  lesser  lower-case  htas 
Fourteen-point  Century  bold  and  I- 
’  ■  ■  ■  ■  were  used  s' 


point  Cheltenham  bold  . 
lower  decks,  in  capitals  and  lower-c» 


Winners  Among  Papers  of  Less  Than  10,000  Circulation 
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LOOKING  OVER  PRIZE-WINNING  DAILIES 


Judges  of  the  Ayer  Typographical  Contest.  Left  to  right:  A.  E.  Giegengack, 
Prof.  H.  F.  Harrington,  Mark  Foote.  The  Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  is  shown. 


Text  was  set  in  8-point  Ideal  No.  1659. 

First-place  winner  in  the  third  divi¬ 
sion,  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  started  its  main  single-column  heads 
with  42-point  Gothic  capitals,  and  its 
three-column  principal  headline  with  36- 
point  Cheltenham  medium  capitals.  A 
two-column  lower-case  head  at  top  ot 
page  was  in  30-point  Cheltenham 
indium.  All  these  top  heads  used  the 
same  lower  banks — a  pyramid  in  18- 
point  Gothic  lower-case,  a  dropline  in 
l?.point  Gothic  caps,  and  a  last  deck, 
when  used,  of  11-point  Gothic  lower¬ 
case.  Secondary  heads  resembled  the 
first  two  decks  of  the  single-column  top 
heads,  but  somewhat  smaller— 36-point 
Gothic  caps,  and  10-point  (jothic  lower¬ 
case.  Two-column  lower-case  heads  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  were  set  in  18-point 
Cheltenham  medium  italic.  Eleven-point 
Gothic  capitals  were  used  in  small  heads 
and  one-column  overlines  for  cuts.  Text 
was  set  in  7-point  Ionic  on  a  9-point 
slug,  and  the  7-point  boldface  appeared 
in  the  pyramid  of  a  small  head. 

Caslon  bold  condensed,  caps  and 
lower-case,  was  used  in  the  principal 
heads  of  the  Daily  Missoulian— 48-point 
in  the  two-and  three-column  heads,  30- 
and  24-point  in  the  single-column  heads. 
Ludlow  No.  11  italic  bold,  caps  and 
lower-case,  was  used  in  two-column 
heads  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  also 
in  cut  captions  and  boxed  headings. 
Text  type  was  7-point  Ionic  on  an 
8-point  slug,  with  principal  stories 
beginning  in  9-point  on  a  10-point  slug. 

The  Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder 
used  36-point  Caslon  bold  in  the  three- 
column  headings,  with  other  heads  in 
30-,  24-,  14-,  and  12-point  Bodoni  bold 
—all  in  capitals  and  lower-case.  The 
body  type  was  7-point  Ideal  news,  on 
an  8-point  slug. 

The  papers  in  the  display  are  to  be 
placed  on  public  exhibition  in  the  Ayer 
Galleries.  The  cup  and  certificates  of 
merit  wilt  be  presented  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nine  winning  papers  by 
Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  at  a  dinner  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  at  a  date  to  be  announced 
later. 

Points  considered  in  the  judging,  it  is 
announced  were ;  Typography,  includ¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  type,  display  values 
and  spacing;  make-up,  including  dis¬ 
tribution  of  display  units,  balance,  acces¬ 
sibility  of  news  and  advertisements ;  and 
presswork,  including  impression,  uni¬ 
formity  of  distribution,  and  general  legi¬ 
bility. 

Detroit  News  Sponsors 
Model  Engine  Building 

Live  power  generated  in  engines  as 
small  as  the  size  of  a  man’s  thumb¬ 
nail,  had  its  first  public  demonstration 
in  Detroit  at  the  Detroit  News  building. 
More  than  100  enthusiasts  in  the  art 
of  power  plant  design  assembled  there 
recently  to  witness  demonstrations  of 
skill  in  constructing  tiny  models  of 
metal  and  making  them  throb  with 
mechanical  life. 

The  demonstration  had  been  arranged 
by  the  Detroit  Society  of  Model  En¬ 
gineers.  It  consisted  of  tests  in  which 
members  put  their  pygmy-sized  models 
through  their  paces  on  the  surface  of 
an  oak  table  set  up  in  the  conference 
room  of  the  News.  Compressed  air,  in¬ 
troduced  through  a  rubber  tube,  served 
as  the  motive  power  for  all  the  entries 
but  one,  which  was  a  model  tractor 
that  produced  its  own  steam  from  an 
alcohol  flame. 

PATENT  GRANTED  TO  DEAN 

Edmund  W.  Dean,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Dupl«  Printing  Press  Co.,  Battle 
CreA,  Mich.,  and  inventor  of  a  paper 
folding  machine,  is  included  in  a  re¬ 
cent  list  of  those  to  whom  patents  have 
been  grated  by  the  United  States  pa¬ 
tent  office.  Mr.  Dean’s  invention  has 
assigned  his  invention  to  the  Duplex 
company. 


CHANGES  MAKEUP 

Oceanside  (Cal.)  Daily  Blade- 
imune  has  revamped  its  front  page 
With  a  new  logotype,  and  flush-left 
heads. 


GROUP  CUT  SERVICE 
^THRILLS”  WEEKLIES 

Operation  of  Engraving  Plant  by  10 
Iowa  Papers  Explained  in  Detail 
— Increased  Circulation, 

Better  Papers  Cited 

By  P.  G.  Jarnagin 
Possessing  the  desire  to  publish  up- 
to-the-minute  weekly  newspapers,  a 
group  of  northwest  Iowa  publishers  has 


Ricram  Sauu  R.  C.  Oclesby 


organized  one  of  the  first  cooperative 
photo-engraving  plants  in  the  United 
States.  The  group  adopted  the  name. 
Northwest  Iowa  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Due  to  the  stringency  of  the  times, 
most  of  these  editors  had  gradually  dis¬ 
continued  the  use  of  halftones  because 
prices  charged  under  the  code  made 
cuts  almost  prohibitive.  Every  man  was 
anxious  to  use  pictures  generously,  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  obtain  good  engravings 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  group  now  includes  ten  member 
newspapers — two  dailies,  four  semi¬ 
weeklies  and  four  weeklies.  Members 
are  the  Esthennlle  News,  Cherokee 
Times,  LeMars  Globe-Post,  Humboldt 
Independent,  Waverly  Independent,  Em- 
metsburg  Democrat,  Sac  City  Sun, 
Storm  Lake  Pilot-Tribune,  Spencer 
News-Herald  and  The  Sheldon  Sun. 

Prior  to  the  organization,  preliminary 
work  had  been  done  by  E.  L.  C.  White, 
publisher  of  the  Spencer  News-Herald, 
W.  C.  Jarnagin,  publisher  of  the  Storm 
Lake  Pilot-Tribune,  and  Roy  C.  Ogles¬ 
by,  then  affiliated  with  the  Aurora 
School  of  Photo- Engraving  at  Aurora, 
Missouri. 

The  plant  itself  was  installed  in  the 
Sheldon  Sun  building,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cuts  began  on  October  1.  The 
plant  occupies  two  rooms,  one  of  which 
is  a  dark  room.  The  original  invest¬ 
ment  for  equipment  was  approximately 
$500.  Mr.  Oglesby,  head  engraver, 
bought  half  of  this  amount,  and  the 


ten  affiliated  newspapers  bought  the 
other  half,  each  paper  putting  up  $25. 
.Additional  equipment  was  soon  added 
within  60  days,  financed  by  a  small 
special  assessment. 

Equipment  includes  a  large  camera 
unit,  etching  machine,  router,  and  de¬ 
veloping  and  printing  equipment,  most 
of  which  was  obtained  from  the  .Aurora 
school.  Based  upon  experience  in 
operating  the  plant  since  October,  we 
estimate  that  it  requires  $60  a  week  for 
running  expenses.  The  chief  items  of 
expense  are  salaries,  zinc,  mounting 
wood,  film  and  chemicals.  Postage  is 
charged  against  the  member  papers. 

Operating  expenses  are  divided  equally 
among  the  member  papers  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis.  That  is  eight  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  receive  a  quota  of  100  square 
inches  of  engraving  not  to  exceed  seven 
units  per  week,  and  two  receive  60 
square  inches  of  engraving  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  four  units,  the  latter  paying  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  operating  ex¬ 
pense. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  cooperative  plant  is  in  obtaining 
an  even  distribution  of  work  through¬ 
out  the  week.  There  is  a  tendency 
toward  a  staggering  peak  load  on  Tues¬ 
days  and  Wednesdays,  sometimes  forc¬ 
ing  the  engravers  to  get  out  as  many 
as  16  cuts  in  one  day’s  work.  It  takes 
about  90  to  120  minutes  to  make  a  cut, 
but  the  plant  usually  has  a  number 
of  cuts  in  process  of  manufacture  at 
one  time. 

-After  a  few  weeks  in  which  Mr. 
Oglesby  operated  the  plant  alone,  he 
employed  an  apprentice  to  help  with  the 
work  and  learn  the  trade. 

The  most  complex  operation  in  the 
engraving  process  is  that  of  making 
negatives.  This  requires  about  25  min¬ 
utes,  on  the  average,  for  each  unit 
photographed.  Mr.  Oglesby  takes  charge 
of  this,  and  Richard  Sauer,  his  assist¬ 
ant,  does  the  printing,  etching,  trim¬ 
ming  and  mounting,  completing  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

At  first  many  cuts  were  produced 
that  were  not  up  to  commercial  plant 
standards.  The  papers  were  “snowed 
under”  with  sepias  and  badly  faded  pic¬ 
tures  which  make  poor  cuts,  many  of 
them  having  to  be  rephotographed  at 
great  loss  of  time  and  expense.  The 
plant  adheres  to  a  60-line  screen,  but 
has  used  an  85-line  screen  a  few  times, 
with  moderate  success.  It  does  no  com¬ 
mercial  engraving. 

The  plant  has  averaged  about  50 
units  of  engraving  a  week,  but  can  turn 
out  60  to  65  if  necessary.  The  majority 
of  members  do  not  use  their  full  quota 
every  week.  Most  of  the  member  pa¬ 
pers  are  now  using  special  newspaper 
cameras  and  are  sending  in  good  news 
pictures  showing  originality. 

The  Sun  obtained  more  than  enough 
voluntary  new  subscribers  the  first  90 
days  the  plant  was  in  operation  to  pay 
the  entire  engraving  expense. 


A.N.P.A.  MECHANICAL 
MEETING  IN  MAY 

Detroit  It  Conference  City — Talk  on 
Safety  Will  Be  Innovation — Set- 
tiont  on  Type  Metal,  Strip 
Film  Planned 


Plans  for  the  annual  mechanical  con¬ 
ference  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  are  now  being 
completed. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  May  27  to  29. 

-A  feature  of  the  meeting  this  year 
will  be  separate  sessions  for  pressmen, 
stereotypers,  engravers  and  composing 
room  men. 

An  innovation  this  year  will  be  a  ses¬ 
sion  on  safety  in  newspaper  plants.  P. 
H.  Johnson,  of  The  Travellers,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  will  speak  at  this  meeting. 
Several  newspapermen  will  also  spe^ 
on  the  subject,  including  John  J.  Shea, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  IVor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

A  session  on  type  metal  and  its  care 
is  scheduled,  with  John  J  Nickel,  east¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  E.  \V.  Blatchford 
Company,  as  speaker. 

Another  session  will  deal  with  the 
strip  film  camera,  with  W.  W.  Warfel, 
of  the  Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  the  speaker. 

W.  E.  Wines  is  manager  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  mechanical  department. 


✓ 

Reporter  Doesn’t  Relish 
Backwards  Up  Set  Lines 

The  headline  below  served  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  recent  story  in  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  concerning  Dr.  Laurence  B.  Fol¬ 
som,  who  suggests  that  each  alternate 
line  of  type  should  be  set  backwards. 


{Teach  Eyes  to  Save  Strain  by  Reading  Back 
1  'Theory  Optometrical  la  dine  Other  Every 


As  president  of  the  New  England  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Optometrists,  he  explained  at  the 
Boston  conference  of  the  group  that  this 
trick  would  enable  the  reader  to  read 
back  and  forth  with  decreased  eye 
strain,  and,  he  says,  much  lost  motion 
would  be  eliminated. 

Speed  and  efficiency  in  reading  would 
result,  he  explained,  but  the  Transcript 
reporter,  in  writing  the  story,  wagered 
that  the  good  doctor  “never  tried  to 
type  his  little  exercise.” 


25  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 

On  his  completion  of  25  years  em¬ 
ployment  with  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  George  A.  Brand,  mechanical 
superintendent,  was  honored  at  a  sur¬ 
prise  gathering  of  the  employes,  April 
3  in  the  composing  room.  C.  E. 
Broughton,  publisher  of  the  daily,  pre¬ 
sented  a  gift  to  the  honored  guest  and 
also  to  Miss  Alma  Utecht,  operator  who 
has  been  with  the  daily  for  27  years. 


TO  CONSTRUCT  NEW  HOME 

The  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  in  the 
construction  of  its  new  home,  which 
will  start  next  fall,  will  spend  between 
$35, (XK)  and  $40,000  for  the  plant  and 
new  equipment,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  William  Prescott  .Allen, 
publisher.  The  first  unit  will  consist  of 
a  one  story,  which  will  be  air-cooled 
throughout.  The  foundation  will  be  so 
constructed  as  to  permit  further  expan¬ 
sion. 


KELLY  SCHOOL  REOPENED 

Owing  to  the  upturn  in  the  printing 
business,  American  Type  Founders 
Sales  Corporation  has  decided  to  re¬ 
open  the  Kelly  Instruction  School  April 
15.  Three  nights  a  week  classes  will 
be  held  at  the  American  Type  Foun¬ 
ders’  branch  office  at  104  East  25th 
St.,  New  York. 


J 


PANTAGRAPH  STRIVES  FOR  PERFECTION 


Floor  Plans  For  New  Bloomington,  111.,  Structure  Presented  In  Detail — After  11  Months  of  Con> 
struction.  Daily  Will  Occupy  Modern  Building  On  100th  Anniversary  of  Paper  In  1936 


The  maximum  of  efficiency  for 
oneration  and  the  Ereatcst  of  com- 


A  operation  and  the  greatest  of  com¬ 
fort  for  employes  will  be  provided  in 
the  new  plant,  now  under  construction 
by  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph.  Artificial  and  daylight  illumina¬ 
tion,  thorough  ventilation,  civic  confer¬ 
ence  rooms,  a  unique  paj^r  handling 
system  and  interior  projection  room  for 
illuminated  bulletin  board  service,  an  en¬ 
larged  engraving  and  photographic  de¬ 
partment,  and  many  other  improvements 
are  included  in  the  plans  for  this  Pan- 
tagraph  home. 

The  building,  a  $200,000  steel  and 
concrete  structure,  faced  with  gray  In¬ 
diana  limestone,  will  rise  only  two 
stories  above  the  street  level,  but  will 
spread  out  to  88x110  feet  in  conformity 
with  the  modern  trend  to  low  and  broad 
newspaper  buildings  to  afford  greater 
efficiency.  Approximately  40  per  cent 
more  usable  floor  space  will  be  provided 
in  the  new  building  than  is  available  in 
the  old. 

The  new  plant  will  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Pantagraph’s  present  build¬ 
ing,  a  three-story  structure  which  has 
bwn  occupied  since  1887,  and  while  the 
business  offices  of  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  accounting  departments  will 
be  removed  to  another  building  during 
the  construction  period,  the  composing, 
news  and  press  and  stereotype  depart¬ 
ments  will  remain  in  the  old  building 
while  portions  of  it  are  being  torn  down 
and  rebuilt.  No  single  edition  of  the 
paper  will  be  missed  during  the  eleven 
months  it  is  expected  to  take  for  re¬ 
construction. 

An  average  of  40  men  a  day  will  be 
working  on  this  project,  consuming  in 
excess  of  65,000  man  hours.  The  con¬ 
tract  has  been  let  to  the  J.  L.  Simmons 
Company  of  Bloomington,  which  com¬ 
pany  also  built  the  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal  company  plant  at  Springfield,  four 
years  ago.  The  Pantagraph’s  new 
building  was  designed  by  James  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas  of  Cleveland,  an  architec¬ 
tural  specialist  in  designing  newspaper 
plants,  and  will  be  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  Schaeffer  &  Hooten,  ar¬ 
chitects  of  Bloomington. 

Decision  to  construct  a  new  building 
was  reached  by  the  owners  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph  after  attempts  to  continue 
operation  in  the  present  building  were 
booming  increasingly  diffic^ult,  since 
addition  of  equipment,  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  number  of  daily  editions 
were  incorporated  in  the  Pantagraph’s 
program.  Until  seven  years  ago  the 
Pantagraph  published  one  morning  edi¬ 
tion  six  days  a  week,  whereas  now  pub¬ 
lication  is  “around  the  clock’’,  with 
day  and  night  shifts  and  a  minimum 
of  four  editions  daily.  To  service  this 
program,  the  Pantagraph  has  in  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  13  Linotypes,  2  Lud- 
lows,  a  Monotype  material  maker,  2 
mat  rollers,  a  unit-type  (^ss  octuple 
press  with  two  complete  control  sys¬ 
tems,  and  other  such  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  equaled  by  only  one  other 
newspaper  in  Illinois  outside  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

_  One  hundred  thirty-four  regular  full¬ 
time  employes  work  at  present  in  the 
Pantagraph’s  plant,  as  compared  to  90 
seven  years  ago,  and  342  are  employed 
outside,  including  126  correspondents 
covering  156  different  communities,  M 
carrier  boys  in  Bloomington  and  its 
suburb,  Normal,  and  130  carriers  serv¬ 
ing  104  outside  communities. 

The  architect’s  plans  for  the  new 
building  were  adopted  only  after  eight 
months’  of  intensive  study  and  investi¬ 
gation  of  other  newspaper  plants 
throughout  the  middle  west  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Davis  Merwin,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  Fourteen  sets  of  blue 
prints  were  drawn  before  final  accept¬ 
ance  was  given. 

The  basement  of  the  new  building 
which  by  extending  under  the  alley 
and  under  the  sidewalk  on  two  sides 


will  be  101  X  132  feet,  will  be  devoted 
one  half  to  newsprint  storage  and  the 
other  half  to  press  and  stereotype  rooms, 
machine  shop,  sub-level  oil  and  ink 
tanks,  the  press  foreman’s  office,  paper 
baling,  elevator  shaft,  transformer  room 
and  duplicate  sets  of  electrical  control 
boards,  each  of  which  is  a  complete  sys- 


rear  will  be  cut  away  to  provide  space 
for  the  Pantagraph’s  delivery  and  mail 
trucks,  for  a  loading  platform  and  for 
transmission  to  the  basement  of  news¬ 
print  rolls.  The  mail  room  will  also 
be  located  at  the  rear  of  the  first  floor 
adjoining  the  loading  platform,  while 
the  rest  of  this  floor  at  the  rear  will 
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Presses  housed  in  the  basement  of  the  Pantagraph  will  he  visible  to  passersby. 


tern  to  assure  press  operation  in  event 
one  is  out  of  commission.  The  pre^ 
room  will  be  20  feet  in  height  and  visi¬ 
ble  to  passersby  on  the  street  through 
large  windows  extending  from  the  side¬ 
walk  level  to  the  second  floor 

The  first  floor  will  be  occupied  by 
the  advertising,  circulation  and  account¬ 
ing  departments,  personal  service  depart¬ 
ment,  the  publisher’s  office  and  confer¬ 
ence  room.  The  lobby  will  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  semi-circular  counter  in 
which  the  cashier’s  desk  and  telephone 
switchboard  will  be  built.  Two  chutes, 
one  transmitting  copy,  cuts  and  mats 
to  and  from  the  press  and  stereotype, 
advertising,  composing  and  engraving 
departments,  the  other  connecting  the 
universal  news  desk  with  the  publisher’s 
office  are  provided. 

One  corner  of  the  first  floor  at  the 


be  devoted  to  the  overhead  space  of  the 
press  room. 

Leading  from  the  main  entrance  of 
the  building  will  be  a  stairway  to  the 
mezzanine  floor  and  to  the  news  room 
on  the  second  floor.  The  mezzanine 
floor  will  consist  of  three  rooms  to 
be  used  for  conferences  and  for  public 
meetings.  These  three  rooms  are  so 
arranged  that  they  may  be  converted 
into  one  large  room,  which  will  ac¬ 
commodate  approximately  200  persons. 
Employes’  dinners,  meetings  and  en¬ 
tertainment  will  be  held  here.  On  this 
mezzanine  floor  also  will  be  a  stere- 
opticon  room  enclosed  in  glass  which 
will  overlook  the  pressroom  and  also 
be  used  for  presentation  by  slides  on 
a  street  window  glass  screen  of  elec¬ 
tion  returns  and  tables.  Toilets,  locker 
rooms  and  storage  space  complete  the 
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This  architect’s  plan  of  the  first  floor  indicates  the  cut-away  tracking  space. 


mezzanine  floor,  these  facilities  also 
being  located  on  each  of  the  other 
floors. 

The  second  floor  will  be  divided  into 
three  main  portions,  the  news  room,  the 
engraving  room  and  the  composing  room. 

The  news  room  will  be  a  large 
open  space  embodying  all  sub-depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Pantagraph.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  library,  which  has  grown  from 
only  a  few  wooden  files  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  to  a  modern  library 
containing  approximately  100,000  clip, 
pings,  pictures,  mats  and  cuts,  will  ad¬ 
join  the  news  room  in  a  space  approxi¬ 
mately  twice  that  now  occupied  and  per¬ 
mitting  of  expansion  for  an  estimated 
50  years  to  come.  This  library  will 
be  available  to  the  public  from  the  news 
room  entrance  lobby  and  also  from 
within  the  news  room. 

A  conference  or  interview  room  will 
also  adjoin  the  news  room  for  use  of 
persons  seeking  interviews,  so  that 
their  movement  and  discussions  will 
not  interrupt  the  work  of  news  room 
employes.  The  universal  copy  desk  will 
be  located  next  to  a  sound  proof  room 
in  which  will  be  housed  the  printer 
machines  of  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  and  International  News 
Service.  A  photographic  studio  is  also 
incorporated  in  the  plans  of  the  new 
building,  and  will  adjoin  the  library. 
The  engraving  department  with  its  daff 
room,  camera  room  and  etchmg  room 
will  occupy  approximately  1,15U  square 
feet  of  space  on  the  second  floor,  and 
the  composing  room  fully  equipped, 
machine  shop,  proof  room,  mechiiical 
superintendent’s  office,  advertising  dis¬ 
patch  room  and  remelting  and  ^oss 
room  will  occupy  the  rear  half  of  the 
second  floor. 

Provisions  will  be  made  for  a  comply  I 
air  conditioning  system  yvith  conduits 
and  vents  incorporated  in  the  walls,  and 
space  arranged  in  a  pent  house  on  the 
roof  to  include  blower  and  suction  fans, 
filters,  humidifiers  and  heating  and  cool¬ 
ing  units.  The  framework  of_  walls  and 
floors  will  be  constructed  entirely  of 
steel  and  concrete.  The  compqsim! 
room  floor  is  to  be  surfaced  in  additian 
with  wood  block  and  the  news  room, 
business  office  and  other  service  depart¬ 
ments  with  asphalt  tile.  Removable  and 
adjustable  steel  walls  will  be  used  in 
certain  parts  of  the  building  to  permit 
flexibility  in  room  arrangement  as  the 
necessity  arises.  Other  walls  will  be 
constructed  of  brick,  tile,  or  plaster  and 
metal  mesh,  and  glass  to  join  with  the 
large  main  wall  windows  in  permitting 
maximum  daylight  illumination  of  every 
corner  of  the  working  stations  on  tk 
various  floors.  Expansion  in  plumbing 
electric  and  telephone  conduits  and  out¬ 
lets  will  be  provided  for  future  growth. 

The  press  and  stereotype  departments 
will  remain  in  their  present  locations  is 
the  new  building,  the  press  having  been 
installed  orip;inally  on  an  insulated  100 
ton  foundation  of  steel  and  concrete 
Meanwhile,  a  temporary  roof  over  this 
room  will  be  cut  throi^h  the  present 
building  to  enable  razing  and  recot 
struction.  The  adjoining  building  is 
which  newsprint  and  the  engraving  <k- 
partment  have  been  housed,  and  the 
rear  end  of  the  present  building  over 
the  press  room  will  be  the  first  to  be 
razed.  Then  construction  of  the  «• 
panded  basement  and  the  new  building 
will  start  over  the  site  of  these  rased 
(wrtions.  When  the  “L”  shaped  por¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building  is  completed  the 
composing  room  will  be  moved  down  to 
its  new  permanent  location,  the  news 
department  will  be  moved  into  t^ 
porary  quarters  in  the  new  engraving 
plant  department  and  then  the  rctna^ 
der  of  the  old  building  will  be  rased 
and  work  of  construction  will  be 
sumed. 

The  unusually  large  windows,  cut  into 
the  walls  on  all  sides  on  each  floor  to 
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BLOOMINGTON  PANTAGRAPH  PLANS  SPECIFY  LATEST  DEFELOPMENTS 
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COLOR  affect  each  other  and  the  element  of 
rir^KI  design  is  introduced. 

“The  definition  of  design  is  ‘intent 
or  ‘purpose’  and  rules  for  color  re¬ 
lationships  will  not  suit  every  purpose 
because  of  the  variables  involved.  V.V 
need  the  talents  of  a  designer  to  show 
us  how  to  use  colors  with  distinction. 
However, 

color  at  times  when  the  designer  _  is 
not  available.  While  there  are  no  v\  ‘ 
use  of  color  as  precise 
those  in  chemistry  .  ,  . 

knowledge  of  the  broad  principles  of 
.\d  Club  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Emerson  color  relationships  will  be  helpful.” 
last  month. 

Mr.  Ault  spoke  about  the  efforts 
being  made  by  I.  P.  1.  to  acquaint  all 


INK  DAMAGES  RECORDS 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  found  that  rec¬ 
ords  printed  on  the  highest  grade  of 
.  iiaper  have  been  damaged  to  an  alarm- 
ing  degree  by  inks  which  contain  de¬ 
teriorating  acids.  The  Bureau  recom¬ 
mended  that  records  of  a  permanent  na- 
we  are  all  required  to  use  ture  should  be  printed  with  an  alka¬ 
line  ink,  made  with  a  compound  known 
as  ammonium  ammoniumoxyferrigal- 
as  late.  After  tests  with  an  accelerated 
and  physics,  a  aging  affect  of  inks  upon  paper  were 
conducted,  it  was  found  that  this  type 
of  ink  has  the  least  deteriorating  ele¬ 
ment. 

REMODEL  FRONT  OFFICE  - 

The  front  end  of  the  Sapulpa  (Okla.)  ELROD  EQUIPMENT  INSTALLED 
Democrat  News,  weekly,  has  been  com-  Purchase  and  installation  of  Elrods 
pletely  remodeled,  and  new  office  fix-  has  been  made  by  the  following  papers; 
tures  have  been  added.  .A  new  light-  Massillon  (O.)  Independent,  Buffalo 
ing  system  has  been  installed  in  the  shop  (  N.  Y.)  News,  Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier. 
and  some  of  the  equipment  moved  to  New  Ludlow  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
make  for  greater  efficiency.  Bindery  stalled  by  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Trib- 
equipment  has  been  added.  J.  VV.  une  &  Leader  Press,  New  York  Daily 
Weaver  and  Ray  W.  Gierhart  are  Mirror,  Henderson  (Ky.)  News,  Vin- 
publishers.  ton  (la.)  Daily  Times. 


GEORGE  HOSMER  PROMOTED 

Named  Mechanical  Superintendent  of 

New  York  American  and  Journal 

George  R.  Hosmer,  for  the  last  four 
years  composing  room  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  American  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  has  been  promoted  to 
mechanical  superintendent. 

Hosmer  began  his  printing  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1909. 
In  1920  he  joined  the  composing  room 
staff  of  the  Daily  News  Record  and 
lY omen's  Wear.  When  the  New  York 
Eivning  Bulletin  was  launched  in  1922, 
Hosmer  joined  it  as  assistant  foreman 
of  the  composing  room,  and  held  that 
position  until  the  paper  folded,  a  year 
and  half  later.  In  1926  he  joined  the 
composing  room  of  the  American  and 
Journal,  and  when  the  composing  rooms 
of  those  two  papers  were  separated  in 
1928,  he  was  made  night  side  foreman 
of  the  Journal.  In  1929  he  became 
night  side  foreman  of  the  American. 

When  the  two  composing  rooms  were 
consolidated  again  in  1931,  he  was  made 
night  foreman  of  the  combined  papers. 
The  next  month  he  was  made  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  his  new  promotion. 


International  Printing  Ink  Executive, 
at  Baltimore  Ad  Club,  Streuee 
NeceMity  for  Broader  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Color  Principle* 

Bromwell  Ault,  vice-president,  and 
Carl  E.  Foss,  of  the  research  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  International  Printing  for  the 
Ink  Corporation,  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  color  study  at  the  Baltimore 


interested  persons  with  the  basic  facts 
and  principles  underlying  all  color 
problems.  Mr.  Foss  explained  the 
problem  in  detail  and  correlated  the 
many  points  of  view. 

In  developing  the  subject  Mr.  Foss 
said:  “Most  color  systems  show  visual 
steps  in  three  attributes  under  average 
conditions  on  a  white  background  only. 
If  other  backgrounds  had  been  us^ 
the  color  specimens  would  not  have 
appeared  the  same  and  a  different  set 
of  scales  would  have  resulted  for  each 
background.  The  moment  we  change 
our  lackground  or  place  two  colors 


SIMPLICITY  MARKS  PANTAGRAPH  EXTERIOR 


MOVIE  DRAMATIZES  PRESSROOM 

A  Goss  High  Speed  Anti-Friction 
Press  is  introduced  to  movie-goers 
in  a  recent  release  of  “The  March  of 
Time,”  now  being  shown  in  more  than 
600  theaters  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  audience  is  taken  to  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Nejv  York  News 
where  the  staff  is  waiting  word  on  the 
Bruno  Hauptmann  verdict  from  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J.  In  the  press  room, 
two  stereo  plates  are  shown  ready, 
one  for  the  death  penalty;  the  other 
to  be  used  in  event  that  life  sentence 
is  imposed.  The  dramatic  moments  in 
the  press  room  after  the  flash  was  re¬ 
ceived  are  re-enacted. 


HAS  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

The  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citisen-News 
has  installed  a  new  Pony  Autoplate, 
purchased  from  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation. 


How  New  Pantagraph  Plant  Will  Look  When  Completed. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  13,  1935 


SEMAGRAPH  NOW  READY  FOR  MARKET 

Production  of  Revised  Equipment  to  Eliminate  Manual  Labor  in  Setting  of  Type  Underway — 

Refinements  Made  Since  1932 — Delivery  Planned  Sept.  1 


(Sl'i’cial  to  Editor  &  Ptblisher) 

CHARLOTTE,  X.  C,  April  10— An 
order  has  been  placed  with  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
country  for  the  building  of  the  first 
lot  of  Seniagraphs,  Semagraph  type¬ 
writers  and  Semagraph  transmitters 
for  code  operation  of  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  These  machines  have  been  in 
process  of  development  for  some  ten 


claimed  for  it.  Its  performance,  how¬ 
ever,  dissipated  the  doubt  I  brought 
with  me.  Summarizing,  the  Semagraph, 
the  typewriter  and  the  transmitter  seem 
to  be  in  fact  almost  human  in  their  per¬ 
formance.’ 

“William  J.  Phillips,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  Tittws 
and  Oklohoiiian — ‘The  Semagraph  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  brains,  and  its  perform- 


inventor,  has  accomplished  the  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible.  The  Semagraph  de¬ 
serves  the  serious  consideration  of  news- 
paiier  publishers.” 

The  machine  last  demonstrated  is  be¬ 
ing  used  by  the  manufacturer  as  a 
model  in  building  the  first  lot. 

Many  unique  features  are  claimed  for 
the  Semagraph,  among  them  being  the 
following : 


a  line  where  the  whole  line  is  to  he 
deleted.  Likewise,  several  lines  or  an 
entire  paragraph  or  paragraphs  can  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner  without 
breaking  or  cutting  the  copy. 

The  Semagraph  operation  employs  a 
patented  invention  to  control  the  falling 
of  the  mats  and  spacebands  into  the  as¬ 
sembler,  which  eliminates  mats  jumping 
out  of  the  assembler  and  spacebands 
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Transmitter:  This  shows  the  automatic  copy  feeder  carrying  two  takes  in 
addition  to  the  one  being  transmitted. 

years.  For  the  past  seven  years  the  ance  was  truly  marvelous.  It  is  ab- 
inventor,  Buford  L.  Green,  and  assist-  solutely  practicable  for  the  purpose  de- 


Setter  Unit:  This  is  the  setter  unit  attached  to  a  Linotype  in  place  of  the  key¬ 
board.  The  automatic  copy  feeder  is  carrying  six  takes  in  addition  to  the  one 

being  set. 

Copy  for  the  Semagraph  is  produced  from  sticking  up  in  the  line  of  matrices, 
witn  a  printed  line,  each  letter  and  T  he  sjieed  of  the  Semagraph  is  Iim- 


ants  have  been  devoting  their  entire  signed,  that  is,  the  setting  of  straight  character  being  coded.  The  printed  ited  only  to  the  capacity  of  the  compos¬ 


time  to  these  inventions,  all  of  which  news  matter,  and  in  my  opinion  it  has  line  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  editors, 
have  now  been  fully  perfected.  a  great  future  and  will  go  far  toward  The  coded  symbols  are  availed  of  in  the 

A  number  of  orders  have  been  re-  revolutionizing  the  setting  of  type.’  photo-electric  cell  operation.  Xo  per¬ 
ceived  for  the  machines.  It  is  expected  “W.  E.  Wines,  manager,  mechanical  forated  tape  is  used, 
that  the  first  lot  now  being  manufac-  department  of  .American  Xewspaper  The  Semagraph  is  adaptable  not  only 
tured  will  be  completed  about  Sept.  1.  Publishers  .Association,  with  headquar-  for  handling  local  stories,  but  also  for 
The  first  public  demonstration  of  ters  at  Xew  York — ‘I  attended  the  first  handling  wire  reports,  with  only  slight 
the  Semagraph  was  made  in  the  office  public  demonstration  of  the  Semagraph  change  in  their  present  equipment, 
of  the  Charlotte  Obsenvr  March  28,  in  the  spring  of  1932  and  was  astound-  T  he  Semagraph  automatically  pro¬ 


line  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  editors. 
The  coded  symbols  are  availed  of  in  the 
photo-electric  cell  operation.  Xo  per¬ 
forated  tape  is  used. 

The  Semagraph  is  adaptable  not  only 
for  handling  local  stories,  but  also  for 


ing  machine. 

If  the  Semagraph  typewriter  should 
produce  too  long  a  line,  the  lock-up  ar¬ 
rangement  will  prevent  the  release  of 
that  particular  line  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  characters  has  been  removed 


of  the  Charlotte  Obsen'er  March  28,  in  the  spring  of  1932  and  was  astound- 
1932.  Only  a  few  publishers  knew  ed.  The  thing  was  uncanny.  I  have 


that  the  development  of  such  a  ma-  just  inspected  the  improved  Semagraph 
chine  was  under  way.  Those  attending  and  also  the  transmitter  which  makes 
the  first  demonstration  were  amazed  to  it  possible  to  operate  a  keyboard  in  one 
see  the  Linotype  setting  type  without  city  and  set  type  in  another.  Xow  I 


ed.  The  thing  was  uncanny.  I  have  vides  for  extra  spacing  needed  for  the 
just  inspected  the  improved  Semagraph  justification  of  a  line. 


handling  wire  reports,  with  only  slight  to  permit  proper  justification  on  the 
change  in  their  present  equipment.  composing  machine. 

The  Semagraph  automatically  pro-  The  Semagraph  operation  prevents 


ies  for  extra  spacing  needed  for  the  the  mats  composing  a  second  line  trom 
stification  of  a  line.  reaching  the  second  elevator  when  the 

The  Semagraph  is  designed  for  the  first  line  has  not  been  released  to  the 


a  hand  operator. 

The  same  hand-built  model  first  dem¬ 
onstrated,  built  by  the  inventor  largely 
on  the  work  benches  ot  the  composing 
room  of  the  Observer,  was  shown  to 
publishers  and  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dents  at  the  Waldorf  during  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  .A.  X.  P.  .A.  in  .April, 
1932. 

The  first  factory-built  model  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  S.  X.  P.  .A.  convention 
held  at  .Asheville,  X.  C.,  in  July,  1932. 
C.  R.  Sumner,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Ashex'ille  Citicen  &  Times,  writing  in 
his  newspapers,  declared  the  Semagraph 
“a  sensation  and  miracle  of  modern 
science.” 

The  time  intervening  since  1932  has 
been  spent  by  the  inventor  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  in  improving  and  refining  the 
machines.  The  last  factory-built  Sema¬ 
graph  was  demonstrated  in  Charlotte 
on  Dec.  8,  1934,  before  a  large  number 
of  publishers  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents.  The  Charlotte  Observer,  in 
its  issue  of  Dec.  9,  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments : 

“H.  T.  Stanger,  superintendent  of 
production  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  Boston,  Mass. — ‘The  Sema¬ 
graph  operation  was  perfectly  amazing. 
I  came  here  from  Boston  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  ap¬ 
paratus.  I  had  some  misgivings,  not 
being  able  to  comprehend  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  machine  actually  to  do 
the  many  seemingly  impossible  things 


am  still  more  amazed.  Mr.  Green,  the 


use  of  regular  Linotype  and  Intertype 
spacebands  and  mats. 

The  Semagraph  is  designed  to  jump 


if  YOU  LAY  UP  YOUR  CAR  AND  THERE* 

^  m*  •••••  ••  •••  1 *  •••  •••  • 

•  ••  •  •  •  •  •  #•  •••  ••  •  •••«• 

BY  THROW  ITS  BATTERY  'OUT  OF  A  JOB#‘ 

1  •«*  at  ••  •«  11a  •  •  A»  • 

*  •  •  •  »  •  •••  ••••••  •  •  •  •  •  ••  »••• 

DON'T  CONCLUDE  THAT  YOUR  RESPONSI- 

BILITY  FOR  IT  IS  ENDED,  FOR  IT  REQUIRES 

:n.*i*-*  • 


SOME  CARE  WHETHER  IT  IS  IN  SERVICE  OR 
NOT.  THERE  IS  MORE  OR  LESS  INTERNAL 

i:*v  •»-•••••!  -n-***:*-/« 

LEAKAGE. OF  CURRENT  IN  EVERY  BATTERY, 

/•.Ki-*:  ••iT*v*i**t I 

WHICH  GRADUALLY  REDUCES  IT  TO  A  DIS- 

••-f 

CHARGED  COND I T I  ON  AND,  IF  IT  REMAINS 

IN  THIS  STATE  LONG  ENOUGH,  THE  ACID 

,|M-,  - 

Baaple  of  Semagraph  copy.  In  the  operation  of  the  typewriter,  one  or  more 
letter,  or  words  can  be  “blotted  out”  in  or  near  the  center  of  the  line,  and  the 
bark  spacing  feature  in  the  indicator  enables  the  typist  to  complete  and  justify 
the  line  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  “blot  out”  had  not  been  necessary. 


distributor,  thereby  precluding  the 
chance  of  pi  lines. 

The  Semagraph  can  handle  a  take 
of  any  length  from  one  line  up,  or  any 
number  of  short  takes,  without  constant 
attention  and  without  seriously  disturb 
ing  the  handling  of  the  routine  copy. 

Through  the  removal  of  the  keyboani 
m  the  cumivising  machine,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Linotype  or 
Intertype  is  greatly  increased  by  reason 
of  the  elimination  of  the  keyboard  cams 
and  rubber  rolls. 

Since  its  introduction  the  Semagraph 
tyjiewriter  has  been  entirely  redesignoi 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  increasing  reli¬ 
ability  of  operation.  The  original  ma¬ 
chine  was  a  standard  typewriter,  mo^ 
lied  as  was  necessary  for  this  special 
service.  The  new  typewriter  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  machine  and  is  of  much 
sturdier  construction.  Like  the  original 
typewriter,  it  can  be  used  with 
font  of  mats,  as  the  measuring  devitt 
measures  the  exact  thickness  of  each 
matrix.  When  changing  from  one  point 
size  to  another  or  from  one  face  to 
another  of  the  same  point  size,  it  n 
necessary  to  change  only  the  ty^  meas¬ 
uring  bar,  this  operation  requiring  omj 
a  few  seconds.  These  type  measuring 
bars  may  be  cut  to  suit  any  font  * 
mats. 

The  spacebands  used  have  a  minimum 
thickness  of  .038  inch  and  a  maximum 
thickness  of  .123. 

The  new  length-of-line  indicator  * 
type  measurement  scale  automatical 
subtracts  the  setwise  measurement  o* 
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Semagraph  Typewriter:  Copy  written  on  this  typewriter  is  all  in  upper  case,  Semagrapli  Printer:  This  shows  a  regular  Associated  Press  printer  which  has 

but  the  type  is  set  in  upper  and  lower  case  as  desired.  This  is  effected  by  the  been  modified  for  Semagraph  operation.  It  makes  a  duplicate  of  the  copy 

shift  of  signals.  prepared  on  the  Semagraph  typewriter. 


any  deleted  characters.  For  instance, 
if  the  operator  inadvertently  types  the 
word  "the"  and  wishes  to  delete  it,  the 
carriage  is  backspaced  three  spaces  and 
these  three  letters  are  blotted  out.  .At 
the  same  time  the  length  of  this  word 
IS  subtracted  from  the  reading  of  the 
type  measurement  scale,  so  that  it 
indicates  at  all  times  the  e.xact  length 
of  the  line  which  will  be  set. 

With  the  automatic  extra  spacer, 
when  the  operator  reaches  the  end  of 
1  line,  the  carriage  return  key  is  de¬ 
pressed,  which  returns  the  carriage  to 
its  right-hand  position.  If  it  happens 
that  the  spacebands  in  the  line  last 
typed  will  not  quite  till  out  the  line, 
the  typewriter  automatically  adds  the 
txtra  space  signal  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line.  The  function  of  this  signal 
is  to  drop  an  extra  space  alongside  each 
spaceband  when  the  copy  passes  through 
the  setter  unit.  On  the  original  type¬ 
writer  it  was  necessary  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  carefully  watch  each  line  and  use 
the  extra  space  signal  when  required. 


This  operation  is  now  entirely  auto¬ 
matic. 

The  setter  unit,  like  the  typewriter, 
has  been  entirely  redesigned  and  the 
construction  has  been  strengthened. 
.\lso,  the  electrical  features  have  been 
simplified.  1  here  is  now  only  one  mag¬ 
net  and  no  electrical  contacts.  The 
current  pulsations  or  variations,  orig¬ 
inating  in  the  photo-cell,  cause  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  magnet  armature  which,  in 
turn,  actuates  the  selector  mechanism 
which  drops  the  mats.  -At  the  demon¬ 
stration  this  unit  operated  a  machine 
geared  for  654  lines  a  minute  and  hung 
the  elevator  continuously. 

Because  the  original  model  operated 
by  transmitted  light,  the  use  of  translu¬ 
cent  copy  paper  was  necessary.  The 
new  model  operates  hy  reflected  light, 
thus  making  possible  the  use  of  any  sort 
of  paper  commonly  used  for  copy.  In 
the  original  arrangement  the  light 
source  was  located  above  the  paper  and 
the  photo-cell  beneath.  The  light  pass¬ 
ing  through  ^he  paper  was  interrupted 


by  the  dot  signals  below  each  character. 
In  the  present  arrangement  both  light 
source  and  photo-cell  are  mounted  in 
one  housing  above  the  copy.  The  light 
is  focused  upon  the  paper  and  is  re¬ 
flected  upward  to  the  photo-cell.  The 
intensity  of  the  light  reaching  the  photo¬ 
cell — and  hence  the  current  through  the 
cell — is  varied  by  the  dot  signals  be¬ 
neath  each  character. 

.Another  innovation  is  the  automatic 
copy  feeder.  The  original  model  would 
I’.andle  only  one  take  at  a  time.  When 
this  was  exhausted,  the  setter  unit 
would  automatically  cease  operation  un¬ 
til  another  take  was  inserted.  The  pres¬ 
ent  copy  feeder  will  hold  six  takes  in 
addition  to  the  one  being  set.  and  these 
are  automatically  fed  in  as  the  previous 
take  is  finished.  This  device  consists 
of  a  series  of  horizontal  bars  carrying 
pins  which  fit  the  perforations  in  the 
copy.  .All  that  is  necessary  is  to  hang 
the  takes  on  these  pins  in  the  proper 
seciuence. 

The  transmitter  uses  the  same  sort 


of  copy  as  the  setter  unit.  .As  it  oper¬ 
ates  by  reflected  light,  translucent  copy 
paper  is  not  required.  .Also,  it  is 
e<iuii)pe.l  with,  the  automatic  copy  feeder 
for  handling  either  short  or  long  takes. 

The  printer  used  at  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  a  regular  .AP  printer,  embody¬ 
ing  such  changes  as  were  necessary  for 
operation  by  the  Semagraph  transmit¬ 
ter.  This  turned  out  copy  which  was 
a  duplicate  of  the  copy  in  the  transmit¬ 
ter.  which,  in  turn,  had  been  written 
on  the  Semagraph  typewriter. 

The  necessary  changes  in  the  printer 
include  the  substitution  of  special  type 
bars  carrying  the  Semagraph  signals 
underneath  each  character;  the  addition 
to  the  platen  of  the  paper  perforator; 
and  electrical  changes  required  for 
operation  on  a  six-unit  code  instead  of 
the  usual  five-unit.  The  copy  from  the 
printer  is  in  all  caps  and  corresponds 
line  for  line  with  the  type  to  be  set. 

.An  illustration  vvith  this  story  shows 
the  small  variation  in  Semagraph  copy 
line  lengths. 


CHICAGO  PAY  ROLL  LEADS 

Printing  and  allied  graphic  arts,  in- 
duding  newspaper,  periodical  and  book 
publishing,  rank  first  among  Chicago’s 
industries  in  total  number  of  persons 
tmployed  and  in  aggregate  pay  roll, 
iccording  to  Arthur  Evans,  Chicago 
Tribune  writer,  in  a  special  article  re¬ 
cently  on  Chicago  as  a  graphic  arts 
center.  Chicago  is  rated  first  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing  and  Xew  York  first 
in  book  and  iieriodical  printing  and 
'■alue  of  product,  states  Mr.  Evans. 


POST  MAKING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Extensive  improvements  costing  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  are  being  made  in 
the  Denver  Post  building.  Work 
started  two  months  ago  and  will  not  he 
c^pleted  for  another  month.  One  of 
tw  stairways  is  to  be  replaced  by  an 
elevator.  The  library  is  being  moved 
to  larger  quarters  and  the  engraving 
department  has  lieen  moved  to  the  floor 
on  which  the  composing  room  is  located. 

heavy  press  run  handled 

The  new  Scott  press  recently  installed 
“y  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register-Bee 
*4s  used  to  full  capacity  for  the  first 
ume  since  its  in.stallation  when  the  Sun- 
^sister  published  an  auto  edition 
ot  pages  last  month,  the  largest  edi- 

•on  brought  out  in  several  years. 


Scarsdale  Weekly^  Published  by 

Womaii^s  Club  Has  New  Building 


New  home  of  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.)  Inquirer. 
tShecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Scarsdale,  x.  y.— On  Apni  4 

the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  and  the 
Printer  H’ick  held  open  house  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  formal  opening  of  their  new¬ 


building,  an  attractive  one-story  English 
style  structure. 

The  offices  of  the  Inquirer  occupy 
nearly  one-half  of  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building.  The  rest,  ground  floor 


and  basement,  houses  what  is  one  of  the 
most  efficiently  laid  out  printing  plants 
of  its  size  in  Xew  York  State,  and  is 
leased  by  the  Printer  Wick.  i 

The  unusual  architecture  of  the  build¬ 
ing  conforms  to  zoning  rales  typical  of 
Westchester,  Xew  York  suburban  county. 

The  Inquirer,  official  newspaper  of 
the  Village  of  Scar.sdale,  is  owned  and 
published  by  the  Scarsdale  Woman’s 
Club  and  is  one  of  the  few  papers  in 
the  country  operated  entirely  by  women. 
The  staff  consists  of  Ruth  Xash  Chal¬ 
mers.  editor ;  Ruth  Gardner  McClarc, 
associate  editor;  Kathleen  North,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Mrs.  Robert  R. 
Updegraff  is  chairman  of  the  board 
i  f  directors. 

In  1931  it  won  second  place  in  the 
newspaper  production  contest  conducted 
by  the  National  Editorial  .Association, 
and  honorable  mention  for  its  editorial 
page.  In  1932,  in  the  annual  Xew  York 
Press  Association  contest,  it  won  first 
prize  for  front  page,  first  prize  for  ad¬ 
vertising  display  and  third  prize  for 
editorial  page.  It  took  second  place  in 
1933  for  newspaper  production  and  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  for  its  front 
page  in  the  X.E.A.  contest.  In  1934 
the  X.E..A.  again  awarded  it  second 
place  for  newspaper  production  and 
honorable  mention  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  among  weeklies  of  over  1,000  cir¬ 
culation. 
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PHONE  SUPPLANTING  WIRE  IN  EUROPE 


‘Copy-Hearing*  Springs  Up  in  Focal  News  Centers  As  New  German  Dailygraph  Effects  Econo¬ 
mies  of  Time  and  Money  in  Gathering  of  String  Correspondence  Day  by  Day 

By  G.  H.  ARCHAMBAULT 


UNDER  the  influence  of  several  fac¬ 
tors,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
economy,  there  has  developed  in  Europe 
a  newspaper  technique  which  can  best 
be  descritied  as  “copy-hearing,”  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  the  copy-reader  uses  the 
ear  instead  of  the  eye.  “Copy-hearing” 
began  experimentally  some  four  years 
ago.  Now  it  is  a  recognized  specialty, 
and  there  are  in  Paris  today  “copy- 
hearers”  for  the  New  York  Times, 
Neiv  Vork  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Universal  Service. 

When  William  Bird,  at  New  Year  in 
1930,  organized  the  New  York  Sun 
foreign  service,  distributed  by  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Press  Association,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  centralize  in  Paris  all  news 
from  continental  Europe.  One  reason 
was  to  benefit  by  appreciably  lower 
cable  rates ;  another  was  to  prevent 
string  men  cabling  direct  stories  which 
might  prove  ill-written,  verbose  or 
trifling. 

M  first  the  correspondents  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Paris.  Very  soon  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  ruled  out  as  too  slow,  and 
telegrams  were  replaced  by  long-dis¬ 
tance  telephone  calls.  A  stenographer 
took  the  dispatches,  transcribed  them 
and  passed  them  on  to  the  copy-desk 
for  cabling,  after  editing  and  skeleton- 
izing. 

Defects  in  this  system  also  rapidly 
became  apparent.  It  was  realized  that 
this  class  of  work,  with  stories  tele¬ 
phoned  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  called 
for  specialized  stenographers,  convers¬ 
ant  with  events  in  many  countries  and 
able  to  comprehend  dictation  in  halt¬ 
ing  English  by  string  men  of  divers 
nationalities.  Otherwise  telephone  calls 
were  unduly  prolonged  by  requests  for 
repetition  or  for  the  spelling  of  names, 
an  important  consideration  when  it 
costs,  for  instance,  56  gold  cents  a  min¬ 
ute  to  telephone  from  Madrid  to  Paris 
— night  tariff,  at  that,  which  is  three- 
fifths  of  day  tariff.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  work  called  for  an  experienced 
newspaperman  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  rapid  and  accurate  stenographer, 
which  combination  is  less  and  less  fre¬ 
quent  nowadays. 

One  solution  attempted  was  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  stenographers  and  take  dic¬ 
tation  direct  from  telephone  to  type¬ 
writer.  But  here  again  tolls  began  to 
mount  when  string  men  had  to  be 
queried  because  of  obscurity  or  because 
the  point  of  the  story  did  not  material¬ 
ize  until  the  last  paragraph,  in  the 
approved  continental  style.  Moreover, 
if  calls  were  to  be  kept  short,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  receive  and  skeleton¬ 
ize  a  story  in  one  operation,  much  less 
to  edit  it. 

.\fter  some  12  months  of  experimen¬ 
tation,  VV^illiam  Bird  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  mechanical  registration  of  the  calls. 
Forthwith  he  telephoned  to  the  Dicta¬ 
phone  Company's  agent.  Within  a  week 
there  was  installed  a  dictaphone  ma¬ 
chine  with  telephone  attachment.  -And 
“copy-hearing’’  came  into  existence — so 
far,  at  least,  as  its  mechanical  side  was 
concerned. 

Since  that  time  another  machine  has 
come  on  the  market,  the  Dailygraph. 
a  German  invention.  Today  both  dicta¬ 
phones  and  dailygraphs  are  being  used 
by  “copy-hearing”  desks  in  this  city. 

The  principle  of  the  dictaphone  is 
familiar.  The  voice  is  recorded  on  wax 
cylinders  by  a  graver  which  responds 
to  the  vibrations  of  a  diaphragm.  .Am¬ 
plification  is  furnished  by  tubes,  as  in 
a  radio  set.  .All  is  oi)erated  electrically. 
When  a  cylinder  has  been  engraved,  the 
machine  must  be  stopped  while  a  vir¬ 
gin  one  is  substituted ;  used  cylinders 
must  be  shaved  before  they  can  serve 
again.  For  transcription  the  cylinder 
is  transferred  to  a  separate  machine: 
a  pedal  permits  interruptions  to  suit 
the  speed  of  the  transcriber.  Head¬ 


phones  and  cylinders  recall  Edison's 
early  phonograph. 

The  principle  of  the  dailygraph  is 
electro-magnetic.  The  voice  is  regis¬ 
tered  on  a  fine  steel  wire,  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  long,  as  it  passes  between 
small  magnets.  The  degree  of  mag¬ 
netization  is  proportionate  to  the  modu¬ 
lations  of  the  voice.  The  wire  winds 
and  unwinds  on  metal  bobbins ;  one 
spool  can  record  as  many  as  4,000 


words.  In  this  machine,  too,  amplifi¬ 
cation  is  provided  by  tubes,  and  every¬ 
thing  operates  by  electricity. 

The  Herald  office  in  Paris  has  just 
ordered  a  third  machine  from  Germany, 
and  tlie  Times  bureau  has  three  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same  make. 

From  a  point  of  view  of  speed  in 
transmission,  as  well  as  economy  in 
rates,  the  Dailygraph  equipment  has 
tieen  a  great  success,  according  to  Lau¬ 
rence  H  ll.<.  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Herald,  and  Leland  Stowe,  the 
chief  correspondent  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  in  Paris. 

In  the  dailygraph  the  same  machine 
serves  both  for  recording  and  for  tran- 
scriliing,  but  liefore  transcription  can 
tiegin  the  wire  must  be  brought  back 
to  its  starting  point.  The  transcriber 
having  donned  headphones,  pressure  on 
one  pedal  sends  the  wire  forward ; 
pressure  on  a  second  pedal  brings  it 


tained  a  continuous  flow  of  siieech  at 
the  speed  best  suiting  the  transcriber. 
When  transcription  is  finished,  a  special 
device  brings  the  wire  back  once  more, 
at  the  same  time  erasing  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  so  that  a  spool  can  serve  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Bringing  tlie  wire  back  to  its  start¬ 
ing  point  is  a  drawback,  as  it  takes 
approximately  as  long  to  return  as  it 
did  to  run  out.  This  is  obviated  by 


back  just  enough  to  enable  transcrip¬ 
tion  to  be  lesumed  at  the  iKiint  where 
it  was  interrupted.  Thus  there  is  ob- 
using  two  machines  concurrently.  The 
first  portion  of  a  story,  recorded  on 
one  machine,  runs  back  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  portion  is  being  recorded  on  the 
other.  Thus  no  time  is  wasted.  An 
outstanding  record  for  output  is  held 
by  the  New  York  Times — 6,800  skele¬ 
tonized  words  in  one  night. 

Before  coming  to  actual  “copy-liear- 
ing”  there  is  another  factor  to  consider 
— the  correspondent  at  the  other  end 
of  the  telephone.  Theoretically  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  speed  of  dictation. 
In  practice,  it  all  depends  on  the  dic¬ 
tator.  One  man  will  remain  perfectly 
intelligible  at  150  words  a  minute,  while 
another  will  sound  like  gibberish  at 
120. 

.Although  the  despatches  are  intended 
to  lie  cabled,  they  should  not  be  dictated 


in  cable-ese;  it  fails  absolutely  as  i 
spoken  language.  To  attempt  it  means 
halting  and  stumbling  constantly,  whik 
the  listener  interrupts  because  he  has 
failed  to  understand.  Over  the  tel^ 
phone,  with  no  facial  play  to  help  the 
listener,  the  clearness  of  a  speaker  rests 
entirely  on  intonation.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  context  that  furnishes  the  cle* 
to  any  obscure  passage.  And  in  cabfe. 
ese  there  is  no  context.  The  perfeo 
dictator  will  so  speak  his  piece— actin 
it,  as  it  were — that  he  can  forego  all 
punctuation  and  indicate  only  para¬ 
graphs  and  quotation  marks.  The  flexi¬ 
bility  of  his  voice  will  suffice  for  pe¬ 
riods,  even  for  parentheses. 

On  his  part,  the  listener  will  interrupt 
as  seldom  as  possible.  When  he  does, 
he  must  be  terse ;  otherwise  the  speaker 
needs  several  seconds  before  he  can  r^ 
sume  his  stride.  Proper  names  are  i 
difficulty.  The  good  dictator  will  pause 
imperceptibly  before  spelling  them  out; 
if  the  listener  knows  the  name,  he  wffl 
simply  interject  “OK,”  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  will  proceed.  If  not,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  resort  to  the 
laborious  process  of  spelling  out— the 
bane  of  telephonic  transmission. 

With  string  men  of  all  nationalities 
the  task  grows  in  difficulty.  The  first 
problem  is  to  become  familiar  with  in¬ 
dividual  mispronunciations.  One  man 
will  pronounce  “mature”  as  he  would 
“nature,”  another  will  say  “fillum”  for 
“film,”  while  a  thirds  enunciation  of 
“aliens”  will  resemble  “alliance.”  Who 
it  comes  to  “an  autocephalous  Dodea- 
nesian  Church  entirely  independent  of 
the  Istambul  Patriarchate,”  spoke  by  a 
Greek  with  a  cockney  accent,  tht 
“copy-hearer”  may  be  pardoned  a  mut¬ 
tered  oath.  He  knows  from  sad  experi¬ 
ence  that  if  he  interrupts  to  crave  eluci¬ 
dation,  he  will  start  a  conversation  flat 
will  last  longer  than  the  despatch  itself. 

Still  more  complications  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  defective  telephone  lines,  all 
too  frequent  in  Europe,  where  the  tel^ 
phone  is  generally  a  govermnent  mon¬ 
opoly  and  where,  as  a  consequence,  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  American  sense  is  unknown 
— bad  connections,  several  people  on  the 
same  fine,  somebody  ringing  up  some 
body  else  on  your  line  at  exasperat¬ 
ing  intervals,  the  Spanish  or  Italian  ^1 
operator  singing  out  every  three  min¬ 
utes  to  tell  you  how  long  the  call  is 
running. 

When  Chancellor  Dollfuss  was  killed 
and  a  Vienna  correspondent  hastened  to 
Bratislava,  just  over  the  Czechoslovak 
border,  to  telephone  his  story,  the  line 
was  execrable;  a  bell  dinning  every 
five  seconds,  with  every  ten  seconds 
what  sounded  like  the  twittering  of  a 
cageful  of  canaries.  It  was  late  at 
night,  and  cancelling  the  call  in  order 
to  ask  for  another  line  might  have  been 
courting  disaster,  for  the  best  working 
rule  in  Europe  is  to  hold  your  line  once 
you  have  it.  So  the  despatch  was  re 
corded  by  the  machine,  dinning  and 
twittering  and  all.  Then  it  had  to  be 
transcribe ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  basic  principle 
of  “copy  hearing.”  The  “copy-hearer" 
must  learn  so  to  concentrate  that  all 
parasitic  noises  are  relegated  to  the 
background  while  the  correspond^) 
dictation  stands  out  in  relief.  For  it  fa 
essential  that  “copy-hearing”  should  be 
done  while  listening  to  the  despatch  as 
it  comes  over  the  telephone  and  wrhile 
the  machine  records  it  simultaneously 
Not  only  must  every  word  be  grasped 
then,  but  mental  note  must  be  nude 
of  passages  calling  for  modification  a 
eventual  transcription,  of  phrases  so  w- 
tricate  that  they  must  be  recast  for  skel¬ 
etonizing,  of  manifest  slips  which  muS 
be  rectified.  In  a  word,  the  copy  must 
be  “read”  by  ear  before  it  is  transcribed. 
.Afterward  it  is  too  late. 

The  recording  machines  arc  vet? 

(Continued  on  page  XI) 


CHICAGO  TIMES  ENLARGES  PRESSES 

r " — ^  ^ 

View  showing  workmen  installing  unit  on  Goss  high-speed  press  in  Chicago 
Daily  Times  pressroom.  The  Daily  Times  is  adding  one  unit  to  each  of  its 
Goss  presses,  giving  the  tabloid  six  units  on  each  press,  capable  of  printing 
96  pages,  or  48  pages,  by  means  of  double  delivery. 


A  New  York  Herald,  Paris  edition,  desk  man  transcribing  and  editing  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  has  been  recorded  on  the  sensitive  wire  of  the  Dailygraph  from  a 
telephone  conversation  with  some  distant  correspondent. 
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Presentation  of  the  Weseo  trophy  being  made  Marrh  28.  Left  to  right:  Frank  | 
L  Colton,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  stereotype  foreman;  Lee  A.  Wooster,  press  ; 
room  foreman;  Mark  Wayman,  mechanical  superintendent,  receiving  the  trophy  ! 
from  Robert  P.  Davis,  sales  manager  of  the  Sterling  Engraving  Company.  I 


(Sfecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

SAX  Francisco,  .•\pril  10 — Handsome, 
winged,  silver  trophies  were 
awarded  last  week  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisuo  Chrotticle  and  the  San  Diego 
Union  by  the  Westco  Advertising 
Agency,  San  Francisco,  for  excellence 
in  color  printing  in  having  reproduced 
the  color  advertisements  of  its  client, 
the  Sperry  Flour  Company,  most  faith¬ 
ful])-  and  realistically  during  1934. 

The  awards  were  made  as  the  result 
of  a  contest  held  during  the  past  year 
among  the  11  Pacific  Coast  newspapers 
whose  Sunday  magazine  sections  and 
comic  sections  make  up  the  group 
known  as  Associated  Newspaper  Color, 
Inc.  For  purposes  of  the  competition 
these  newspapers  were  divided  into  two 
classes  according  to  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  and  two  trophies  were  offered: 
One  to  the  winning  newspaper  of  the 
group  using  the  “hard  packing”  method 
of  color  printing,  and  the  other  to  the 
leader  among  those  using  the  ‘‘soft 
packing”  process.  The  papers  using 
the  “hard  packing”  method  arc  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Porlland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Seattle  Times  and  Spokane 
Spokesman-Reznew.  The  “soft  packing” 
process  papers  are  the  San  Diego  Union 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  Salt  Lake 

OMNICHROME  PROCESS  READY 

New  Development  Automatically 
Separates  Colors  for  Transparencies 

•After  more  than  10  years  of  develop¬ 
ment,  a  new  color  process  adaptable  for 
photo-engraving,  offset  and  gravure 
color  separations  is  ready  for  marketing. 
The  process  is  controlled  by  the  Omni- 
chrome  Corporation,  of  which  Von 
Fraunhofer  is  the  directing  head.  W.  E. 
MacKee  of  Ross  Federal  Service  is 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales.  Large 
space,  formerly  cKCupied  by  the  Stewart- 
Warner  laboratories  at  48th  St.  and 
11th  Ave.,  New  York  City  has  been 
taken  over  by  Omnichrome,  including 
the  Stewart-Warner  equipment  and  the 
plant  is  now  being  made  ready  for  com¬ 
mercial  production.  The  patented  pro¬ 
cess  will  enable  commercial  camera 
men  to  photograph  moving  subjects  with 
the  same  speed  as  news  exposures,  and 
with  one  negative,  in  natural  colors. 
The  color  is  automatically  separated  for 
transparencies.  Speed  and  cost  are 
greatly  reduced,  less  than  four  hours  are 
required  from  the  time  the  exposure  is 
made  to  the  delivery  of  the  transparen¬ 
cies  to  the  engraver  for  plates.  The  cost 
will  be  not  more  than  one-third  of  exist¬ 
ing  color  methods,  it  has  been  explained. 

Newspapers  with  color  pres.ses  will  be 
jmle  to  photograph  current  events  and 
nave  the  color  separations  ready  for  the 
wgraver  a  few  hours  before  press  clos¬ 
ing  time,  the  company  officials  say. 

The  quality  of  the  negatives  enables 
engravers  to  cut  considerable  re-etching 
wd  finishing  time,  and  get  accurate  reg¬ 
ister,  it  being  impossible  to  vary  regis- 
hation.  because  only  one  original  nega¬ 
tive  is  required. 


Tribune,  Tacoma  Ledger  and  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union. 

In  an  accompanying  letter  to  D.  H. 
Hughes,  the  Chronicle’s  national  advei- 
tising  manager,  and  to  Morris  .A.  Ren¬ 
ter,  advertising  director  of  the  San 
Diego  Union,  President  E.  E.  Sylvestre 
of  the  Westco  .Agency  said,  in  part: 

“Color  reproduction  is  of  unusual  and 
extraordinary  importance  in  Drifted 
Snow  Flour  advertising,  where  the  en¬ 
tire  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  beautiful 
baked  food  subjects.  A  poor  color  re¬ 
production  for  many  advertisers  may 
reduce  that  advertisement’s  effectiveness 
only  10  or  15  per  cent — a  poor  color 
reproduction  of  a  Sperry  baked  food 
product  makes  it  practically  worthless. 

“The  difference  between  poor  and 
good  color  reproduction  reflects  the 
enthusiastic  work  of  men.  We  hope 
you  personally  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  men  in  your  organization  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  newspaper’s  ‘better 
than  average’  results.” 

The  judges  in  the  contest  were: 
C.  M.  Reed,  vice-president,  California 
Ink  Co. ;  Robert  P.  Davis,  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  Sterling  Engraving  Co. ;  E.  H. 
Sanders,  vice-president.  Sunset  Press ; 
J.  Cummings,  Westco  .Advertising 
.Agency,  and  Captain  .A.  A.  F'ritzen, 
retired,  authority  on  chemistry. 

EMPLOYING  PRINTERS  ELEC’T 

The  Northern  California  Employing 
Printers  Conference  elected  Captain  L. 
L.  La  Hue  of  San  Jose  as  president, 
succeeding  George  H.  Olmsted  of  Sac¬ 
ramento,  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
recently  in  San  Jose.  Other  officers 
elected  were  E.  A.  Simard,  Stockton, 
vice-president:  Frank  L.  Bowie,  Oak¬ 
land,  secretary-treasurer  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  executive  committee :  George  H. 
Olmsted,  Sacramento;  George  Crowell, 
Fresno;  Penn  Taylor,  Santa  Rosa;  R. 
C.  Hurst,  Chico;  Ernest  Simard,  Stock- 
ton;  J.  M.  Keil,  San  Mateo  Times; 
Captain  L.  L.  La  Hue,  San  Jose;  Frank 
L.  Bowie,  Oakland:  L.  .A.  Ireland, 
Printers’  Board  of  "Trade,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  C.  P.  Button,  Tracy  Press,  and 
Lawrence  Gray,  Modesto. 

COMPLETE  NEW  DRESS 

The  Ventura  (Cal.)  County  Star  ap¬ 
peared  March  1  in  a  complete  new  type 
dress,  ranging  from  the  six-point  body- 
type  in  its  classified  columns  up  to  its 
first  page  title  logotype.  The  main 
headlines  are  in  the  new  Erhar  light 
and  Erhar  bold,  with  decks  and  smaller 
headings  in  Metromedium  and  Metro- 
thin,  these  all  set  on  Linotyp  s.  They 
are  supplemented  with  Bernhard  Gothic 
Medium  for  lines  of  three  columns  and 
more,  hand  set.  The  body  type,  ir  six. 
eight,  nine  and  ten  point,  is  all  Excel¬ 
sior. 

JOHN  PARK  RECOVERING 

John  Park,  Chicago  Tribune  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  is  reported  to  be  recover¬ 
ing  this  week  from  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  Mr.  Park  was  operated 
on  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Chicago, 
.April  4. 
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Reasons  Why 

Schenectady  Gazette 

Changed  to 
G-E  Electric  Heat 

riE  Schenectady  Gazette,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  modernized 
its  fuel-fired  stereotype  pot  with  G-E  electric  heat  because 
it  wanted  the  five  big  advantages  that  only  clean,  safe,  odorless 
G-E  electric  heat  offers: 

1.  Cleon.  cooL  comfortable  working  conditions 
2.  Higher-quality  plates 
3.  Faster  production 

4.  Accurate,  automatic  temperature  control 
5.  Less  dross 

In  addition,  G-E  electric  heat  is  saving  this  progressive  news¬ 
paper  more  than  $50  monthly. 

You  can  obtain  these  advantages  by  doing  the  same  as  the 
Gazette  did.  Slip  some  Calrod  cast-in  immersion  heating  units 
into  your  pot,  connect  them  with  an  automatic  temperature- 
control  device,  and  insulate  the  pot  for  electric  heat.  Why  not 
let  us  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  electrifying  your 
present  pots?  Write  or  phone  the  nearest  G-E  office,  or  General 
Electric,  Dept.  6A-201,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


New  Idea 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Gazette’s  saving 
was  obtained  by  placing  this 
heat-insulating  blanket 
around  the  pot  during  idle 
periods.  It  conserves  heat 
and  speeds  warming-up 
time.  Ask  a  heating  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  nearest  G-E 
office  to  tell  you  more  about 
this  new  way  to  save  heat. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 
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CHINESE  PRESS  GOES  AMERICAN 


Survey  of  Present  Conditions  Indicates  Trend  To  Mechanical  Methods  Used  In  United  States— 
of  British  Influence  In  Stories^  Heads  Seen — Advertising,  Circulation  Uniformity  Coming 

Three  years  of  varying  national  By  J.  D.  WHITE  other  pictures  which  reached  the 

crisis  have  fired  in  rnillions  of  Chin-  Department  of  Journalism,  Yenching  University,  Peiping  down  tabloid  office  free  of  chai 

ese  an  unprecedented  interest  in  the  .  .  .  ■  This  leel  to  another  startlin 

news  of  the  day,  and  this  demand  has  Americans  beconies  m  China  a  meaty  mate  the  dead  time  now  consumed  by  opment.  In  China  there  are  mi 
been  met  by  a  re-lfirth  of  the  Chinese  hand-settmg.  .  .  ,  l)eople  who  can  read  a  little  bi 

press.  The  newspapers  of  China  are  economical  character  of  the  C|iin-  If  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  reading  vocabulary  does  not  ena 

today  waking  up  to  find  themselves  pre-  language  is  able  to  tell  the  whole  dining  the  Shanghai  war  and  the  sub-  jq  negotiate  the  average  newsi 

dominantlv  American  in  style,  makeup,  story  m  an  incredibly  brief  outline.  .sequent  struggle  along  the  Great  \\  all  soon  there  was  a  new  pictorial 

and  content.  Before  the  "war”  Chinese  newspapers  leader  interest  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  circulation  carrying  onlv  a  min 

Journalistic  renaiss^nre  in  the  coun-  had  much  in  common  with  the  Anglo-  niiny  dailies  got  out  extras,  the  first  reading  material.  It  was  in  Cl 

try  where  printing  originated  has  as-  American  mission  periodicals  out  of  ot  any  serious  proportions  in  China.  Cir-  oij  proverb  originated  to  t 

sumed  American  form  largely  because  which  modern  Chinese  journalism  has  cujation  skyrocketed  to  unbelievable  that  a  picture  is  worth  10,000 

the  process  of  Americanization  was  al-  ri.sen.  Important  news  was  on  the  in-  heights  with  i«pers  like  the  Shtiti  Pao  Ip  some  cases  the  tabloids  bi 

ready  well  under  way.  In  the  years  of  side  pages,  news  was  classified  accord-  and  the  .Siii  It 'an  Pao  in  Shanghai  pub-  _ 


A  modern  fireproof  building  honaes 
the  plant  of  Tientsin’s  great  newspaper, 
the  Ta  Kung  Pao. 

rank  as  to  earn  suppression,  especially 
in  the  South.  But  the  pictorial  press 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  better  boy  and  is 
earning  a  definite  place  for  itself  in  the 
supplement  field.  There  are  also  sev¬ 
eral  pictorial  magazines  flourishing  at 
(Continued  on  page  XII) 


to  the  The  mar- 

of  Chinese  journalistic  history  are 

High-speed  stereotype-plate  presses  help  make  up  some  of  the  lost  time  on 

handset  Chinese  newspapers.  With  this  modern  Koenig  &  Bauer  (Wurzburg)  r.-  i  k  ?  q’ 

™,.  .  .  ^  r»  ■  ui  .  a  •.  J  •!  J-.-  t  t.  )tir  in  China  the  political  barometer  was 

press  the  Tientsin  Ta  Poo  IS  able  to  run  off  Its  da. ly  edition  (afternoon)  catastrophic 

in  time  to  deliver  its  large  Peiping  circulation  the  same  day.  changes,  and  when  the  bottom  dropped 

intense  news  interest  which  began  with  ing  to  origin  rather  than  importance,  out  of  any  particular  cause  it  was  all 
the  occupation  of  Mukden  in  Septem-  advertisements  were  placed  indiscrimi-  too  often  the  case  that  an  editor's  head 

her,  1931,  Chinese  editors  were  forced  nately,  heads  were  mere  labels,  and  tumbled  into  the  sawdust  at  the  same 

to  adopt  the  more  convenient  .\merican  there  was  no  attempt  to  achieve  a  dis-  time. 

makeup  and  switch  over  to  terse  news  tinctive  news  style.  The  Nationalist  government  at  Nan- 

treatment  and  informative  headlines.  Early  .American  influences  were  king  has  brought  a  degree  of  stability 

Today  most  leading  Chinese  newspa-  largely  mechanical.  In  1860  an  Irish-  with  it  since  1927,  however,  and  the 
pers  display  their  important  news  on  the  .■American  missionary  named  William  subsequent  prosperity  for  the  publisher 

front  i>age"  under  headlines  of  several  Gamiile  adapted  the  new  electrotyjie  has  enabled  newspapers  to  buy  ma- 

decks  bursting  with  graphic  Chines-  process  to  the  casting  of  metal  matrices  chinery,  hire  better  staffs,  and  cast 

verbs.  Headlines  are  written  according  for  Chinese  type.  about  for  new  ways  of  building  circu- 

to  definite  schedules  and  conform  to  What  is  probably  more  important,  he  lations  to  attract  the  constantly  increas- 
American  standards  of  tvjxigraphv  and  also  devised  what  is  still  the  standard  inir  horde  of  advertisers, 
style.  The  old  laliel  head  inherited  from  type  case  for  Chinese  fonts.  Before  his  The  national  crisis  forced  by  the  Jap- 
early  British  missionary-editors  has  been  time  must  movable  type  was  cut  from  anese  invasion  was  the  answer,  but  when 
crowded  out.  wood,  and  his  orderly  type  case  was  that  subsided  Chinese  editors  found  they 

News  stories  are  more  vividlv  and  welcomed  1  y  a  printing  world  where  still  had  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
economicallv  written  than  used  to  be  the  there  were  almost  as  many  case  systems  public  thirsty  for  news,  news,  and  more 
case,  and  they  boast  news  leads.  In-  were  printers.  The  fact  that  news.  •  • 

side  pages  are  more  or  less  depart-  ^  Chinese  font  must  have  several  thou-  Results  were  typically  American 
mentalized,  and  one  can  find  pages  of  sand  different  characters  had  not  les-  China  had  for  many  years  possessed 

financial  news,  the  ever-popiilar  sp  irt-  seiiea  the  confusion  tabloids  of  a  sort  but  now-  she  found 

ing  returns  features  contributed  bv  Today  modern  .American  high-speed  the  streets  of  her  big  cities  deluged  with 
some  of  China's  foremost  writers,  and  •  ^^sses  roar  in  the  plants  of  many  chean  ‘•mosquito-sheets"  selling  for  a 
editorial  pages  which  are  the  products  Chinese  dailies,  expensive  color  pro-  copper  or  so  and  chronicling  the  latest 
of  an  increasinglv  serious  group  of  being  installed,  and  editors  of  scandal,  divorce,  crime,  and  other  tasty 

thinkers  on  both  domestic  and  interna-  ^'8  dailies  are  awaiting  the  day  wlien  a  news  The  better  ones  w-ere  illustrated 
tional  problems  «lnp-casting  system  can  be  adapted  to  mostly  with  h-^nd-me-down  cuts  of 

The  larirer  naners  .ret  out  .oerGI  edi-  U  e  complex  Chinese  alphabet  and  elim-  movie  stars,  old  war  scenes,  or  any 


ANY  I 
Newspaper 


MORLEY 

MATS 


They  give  deep,  clear  im¬ 
pressions  that  produce 
clean-printing  stereos. 
They  require  only  mod¬ 
erate  moulding-pressure  .  . 
and  this  protects  type  and 
cuts;  prolongs  the  life  of 
moulding  blankets 

Morley  Mats  are  worth 
getting  acquainted  with. 

Samples  for  the  asking. 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  Ne-w  Hampshire 
Sew  York  Office;  46  East  Iltb  St 
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Qonzales  Daily  Remodels  Plant  as 

Paper  Completes  82  Years^  Service 


FORM-O-SCQRCH 
YOUR  MATS 

—  IT  Improves  your  printing 
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Remodeled  plant  of  Gonzales  (Tex.)  Inquirer. 


The  Gonralcs  (Tex.)  Inquirer  is 
rounding  out  82  years  of  service  in 
1  remodeled  plant.  A  daily  and  weekly 
are  puMished,  the  weekly  having  lieen 
established  in  June,  1853.  and  the  daily 
during  the  same  month  in  1897. 

The  Iiujuirer  is  managed  by  one  of 
the  oldest  newspaper  families,  with 
every  memher  of  that  family  having  a 
hand  in  the  publication.  Mrs.  Henry 
Reese,  Jr.,  widow  of  the  late  Henry 
Reese,  Jr.,  who  served  as  the  paper’s 
editor  from  1885  until  his  death  in  1923, 
is  publisher.  Her  son,  Henry  Reese 
111,  is  managing  editor,  and  another 
son,  Edward  Reese,  is  associate  editor. 
The  only  daughter  of  the  family.  Miss 
.\nnie  Laurie  Reese,  is  society  editor. 

Since  1926  approximately  $18,(730  has 
been  expended  for  new  equipment  in  the 
Inquirer  plant,  including  an  eight-page 
Goss  Comet  press,  two  new  Linotypes, 
Miller  saw  and  trimmer,  casting  boxes, 
new  type,  and  a  large  amount  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  equipment.  Recently  the 
front  office  and  editorial  department  of 


the  newspaper  were  completely  re¬ 
modeled. 

“The  recent  remodeling  and  improve¬ 
ments,”  said  Mr.  Blackwell,  "included 
rcplastering  and  painting  of  the  interior 
of  the  front  office,  two  plate  glass 
front  windows,  overhead  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  and  partition  wall  separating  the 
office  from  the  mechanical  department. 
A  large  specially  designed  news  desk 
was  built,  with  extension  and  long-dis¬ 
tance  telephones  installed.  A  long  fil¬ 
ing  cabinet  for  old  files  of  the  paper 
dating  back  to  1878  was  another  feature 
of  the  improvements,  along  with  provi¬ 
sions  for  a  newspaper  library  and 
morgue. 

"Another  time-saving  improvement,” 
Jack  Blackwell,  city  editor,  added,  “was 
the  building  of  a  stock  cabinet  with 
shelves  and  partitions  for  every  size 
and  weight  of  paper,  envelopes  and 
other  stock.  This  arrangement  affords 
an  easy  check  of  all  stock  on  hand,  and 
saves  much  time  in  selecting  and  cutting 
stock  in  the  job-printing  department.” 


PHONE  SUPPLANTING  WIRE 
IN  EUROPE 

(Continued  from  page  VIII) 
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faithful,  but  they  cannot  be  queried. 
They  cannot  put  intonation  into  dicta¬ 
tion  that  had  none  originally.  The 
transcriber  cannot  expect  to  understand 
the  machine  better  than  he  understood 
the  dictator;  he  may  strain  and  strain, 
but  “church  life”  will  persist  in  sound¬ 
ing  like  “searchlight”  and  “Reich 
Bishop”  like  “pastryshop.” 

So  that  psychologically  in  “copy- 
bearing”  both  the  conscious  self  and 
the  subconscious  are  at  work  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  subconscious  hears  the 
copy  while  the  conscious  “reads”  it.  The 
mind's  eye  visualizes  the  despatch  as  a 
band  of  paper  unrolling  while  the  sub¬ 
conscious  follows  the  words  and  the 
conscious  annotates  them.  The  super¬ 
imposition  of  the  two,  later,  will  give 
the  definite  transcription.  In  this  way, 
transcribing  becomes  mechanical — all 
tttental  work  having  been  done  pre¬ 
viously — and  can  attain  a  speed  of  1,250 
words  an_  hour,  all  edited,  skeletonized 
ntd  Krutinized  for  slips. 

_  Most  of  the  advantages  of  centraliz¬ 
ing  ^  despatches  through  a  “copy-hear- 
'u?  occurred  already  to 

the  reader.  They  comprise : 

L  Greater  rapidity  of  filing. 

2.  Economy  in  cable  tolls. 

3.  Uniformity  in  skeletonizing,  per- 
•nnting  the  elimination  of  more  words 
than  when  each  correspondent  files  di¬ 
vert  and  skeletonizes  in  his  individual 
way. 

Contact  with  all  correspondents. 


permitting  terse  indications  of  what  col¬ 
leagues  have  filed  when  a  particular 
story  affects  several  capitals. 

5.  More  rapid  and  cheaper  transmis¬ 
sion  of  general  instructions  from  the 
home  office  than  when  separate  cables 
have  to  he  sent  to  each  correspondent. 

6.  Less  censoring  of  despatches.  A 
censor  with  a  telegram  in  front  of  him 
instinctively  gets  to  work  with  the  blue 
pencil.  When  the  stories  are  telephoned, 
the  official  listener-in  can  do  little,  for 
by  the  time  he  has  gathered  the  purport 
of  a  piece  it  has  already  reached  its 
destination — the  dailygraph  or  the  dicta¬ 
phone. 


Ann  Arbor  to  Have  New 
Plant  Late  This  Fall 

The  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Daily 
News  is  planning  to  erect  a  new  build¬ 
ing  sometime  during  the  coming  year. 
As  a  first  step,  negotiations  have  been 
completed  for  the  purchase  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  First  Presbyterian  (Thurch 
at  the  corner  of  East  Huron  and  Divi¬ 
sion  streets,  midway  between  the  Down 
Town  business  district  and  the  Campus 
business  district  adjacent  to  the  U^ni- 
versity  of  Michigan. 


N,  Y.  TYPOGRAPHERS  MEET 

Harry  L.  (Gage,  president  of  the 
•American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  and 
vice-president  of  the  Mergenthalcr 
Linotype  Company,  will  speak  on 
“Trends  in  Typography,”  before  the 
Typographers’  Association  of  New  York 
City  .\pril  25;  on  “The  Plan  to  Pro¬ 
mote  Newspaper  Advertising.” 


FLAT  WORK-  = 
=SEMI-CyLlNDRICAL 
=TUBULAR  WORK 


ASBElSTOS  CURTAIN  COVERS 
^=STEEL  SHELL  COVERS— 
CURTAIN  COVER  ATTACHMENTS 

FOR  OLD  TYPE  SCORCHERS 


The  Scorcher  Specialists  of  the  Trade 


American  Publishers  Supply 
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If  i  A  'Timdi  make-up  table  and  from  there  it  China  may  have  learned  many  lessons 

MjOSl0tl  jAIiIC  lie  till  t^UlS  Jt/OM/fl'  i  lllie  goes  out  as  the  finished  for  mdirect  to  from  America  in  developing  a  national 

w  ^  stereotype  roller,  a  matter  of  a  few  press,  but  she  needs  no  tutor  when  it 

Jfl  i^OtlipOSlTlQ  mJCIII\  tJlOCK  M-jlStS  steps  outside  the  dew  and  a  few  seconds  comes  to  newsjwper  chains.  A  \eritablt 
_  ,  ,  _  ®  •  •  r  more  and  the  page,  or  pages,  as  the  case  colossus  of  Chinese  journalism  arose  in 

jveral  editions  of  its  own  approximately  two  feet  in  height  from  ^lay  be,  are  ready  for  casting.  Shanghai  in  1914  in  the  person  of  Shih 

(.M.ass.)  Evening  Ameri-  the  table  top,  divide  the  table  into  four  "phe  New  York  Stock  Exchange  table  Liang-tsai,  who  until  his  recent  death 


WITH  several  editions  of  its  own  approximately  two  feet  in  height  from 
Boston  (.M.ass.)  Evening  Ameri-  the  table  top,  divide  the  table  into  four 


vv  Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Ameri-  tlie  table  top,  divide  the  table  into  four  yhe  New  York  Stock  Exchange  table  Liang-tsai,  who  until  his  recent  death 

can  i>lus  a  number  editions  of  the  Boston  comiiartments.  On  one  side  of  each  jj  changed  in  three  editions,  the  7  Star  at  the  hands  of  unknown  assassins 

Daily  Record  and  the  Boston  Sun-  compartment  sits  a  clerk  and  on  the  leaving  the  com^sing  room  at  12:50;  headed  a  group  of  Chinese  publishers 

day  Ad'certiser  to  rush  through,  other  side  a  printer.  Through  the  between  this  period  the  men  have  their  owning  the  prosperous  Shun  Pao  and 

time  is  at  such  premium  in  the  American  medium  of  these  partitions  these  two  men  ’ — •  •  -  "  la  ..,  .  .......  .,  ...  ...  ^ 


lunch  hour;  the  7  p.  m.  Peach  edition  (since  1917)  the  Sin  Wan  Pao. 
closing  at  2.30  p.  m.,  and  the  final  clos-  papers  now  boast  circulations  averagin* 

: _ _ 1 _ a.  *7  _  r'l _ _ i  _ ..  .1  .®  " 


ing  market,  the  7  p.  m.,  Closing  Prices  150,000  daily,  and  represent  the  clever 

-J:*: _ _  _.«U _ I--I _ I  -.a.  -I _ a.  ■>  .AA  _  _  •  1.  .  r  _  _ f _  » 


edition,  scheduled  at  about^3:00  p.  m.  manipulations  of  a  publisher  who  real- 


The  mean  report  at  7  :15  a.  m.,  work  ized  from  the  beginning  that  any  coni- 
in  the  general  composing  room  on  news  niunity  needs  different  types  of  reading 
untl  9d)0  a.  m.  and  go  into  the  special  material. 


stock  market  room  at  that  time,  remain-  This  half-nelson  on  Shanghai  news- 


ing  until  3 :30  p.  rn.,  or  closing  market  paperdom  is  augmented  by  the  Shih 


Shih  Hsin  Pao,  or  China  Times,  whi^ 

-  is  read  leargely  by  students  and  makts 

CHINESE  PAPERS  ADOPT  a  wide  appeal  to  youth.  The  same  grom 
AMERICAN  METHODS  also  controls  the  China  Press, 

-  English  language  daily  in  China  pub- 

ntinued  from  page  X)  lished  exclusively  by  Chinese. 

- ^ -  Thus  Shih  interests  new  control  four- 

The  third  child  of  the  new  fifths  of  the  vernacular— and  a  good 


(Continued  from  page  X) 


Clerks  at  work  in  the  special  stork  market  room  of  the  Boston  .\merican 
composing  plant.  The  glass  topped  tables  are  chemically  treated,  marked  in 
squares  and  notations  thereon  are  quickly  erased  with  an  ordinary  eraser. 


human  interest  market  is  the  pai  hua  or  slice  of  the  foreign— press  in  a  dtj 
simple  language  movement  among  news-  which  is  rapidly  nearing  4,000,000  popo- 
papers.  Chinese  dailies  have  always  lation.  .\nd  it  must  be  remembertd 
yearned  to  overthrow  the  stitled  that  in  China  a  single  copy  may  reach 
phrases  of  the  classical  tongue  which  ten  or  more  different  persons, 
custom  demanded  they  use.  This  archaic  At  the  same  time  that  metropolitan 
language  is  almost  as  different  from  Shanghai  was  going  tabloid  and  pic- 
modern  spoken  Chinese  as  is  Latin  from  torial,  conservatives  in  the  North  were 
present-day  Italian  or  Fre^nch.  Witn  emphasizing  quality  along  mcxlern  lines 
tabloids  and  pictorials  invading  the  that  have  paid  big  dividends.  In  the 
masses  and  converting  them  to  the  idea  busy  port  city  of  Tientsin  are  two  r^ 
of  reading  cheap  newspapers,  larger  pub-  markable  publications,  both  of  whidi 
lications  began  to  toy  rather  seriously  have  swung  over  to  .American  technique 


1  .  .U  .  .u  a-  ■  a  ,  •  11  J  .  II  k  1  J  r  .  k  .k„  f*!®  'dea  of  printing  part  or  whole  to  some  extent.  The  famous  Ta 

plant  that  .he  efficient  system  installed  can  talk  back  and  forth  to  each  other  editions  in  modern  simple  Chinese.  Sev-  Pao,  (L’Impartial)  is  a  Chinese  com- 


for  handling  of  the  New  Tork  stock  ex-  without  being  heard  themselves  or  being  ^^al  have  tried  it,  with  encouraging  bination  of  the  Xeu-  York  Times 


change  tables  has  proved  of  increasing  disturbed  by  those  in  the  compartments 


success  despite  the  sniffs  of  the  an-  Christian  Science  ^fonitor.  .Another 
cients.  Since  any  coolie  who  can  read  paper  scarcely  less  notable  is  the  li 
about  a  thousand  characters  can  under-  shih  Pao,  or  Social  Welfare,  which 


im^rtance.  j  k  *  •  a  cients.  Since  any  coolie  who  can  read  paper  scarcely  less  notable  is  the  li 

The  American  formerly  used  what  is  The  dividing  partitions  provide  space  ^bout  a  thousand  characters  can  under-  shih  Pao  or  Social  Welfare  which 
known  as  the  Pittsburgh  method  of  pre-  for  the  eight  clerks  and  eight  printers  fully,  it  looks  as  though  the  emphasizes  local  and  financial  ^ews  to 

a'S'— ?  -S.r.iSe  ^ r.he  .able  SeS'  1"  . 

three  times  a  day.  Naturally  it  inter-  a  specially  constructed  desk,  the  top  of  hv  nH  Z  Vse  of  color  in  front-page  makwi, 


approximately  twenty-minute  periods 
three  times  a  day.  Naturally  it  inter¬ 


fered  with  the  regular  flow  of  prcxluc-  w  hi.h  slopes  down  toward  him  at  a  pro- 


healthy  signs  around  the  advertising 
manager's  desk.  He  now  sells  his  ads 


MASTHEAD  IN  BLUE 

Use  of  color  in  front-page  make-n, 
was  introduced  recently  by  the  Ln 


tion  from  the  news  machines  and,  in  uounced  .ingle.  The  top  of  this  desk  is  the  column  inch  instead  of  the  square  ^»9eles  Evening  Post-Record,  when  h 


fact,  it  disrupted  work  in  all  depart-  made  of  chemically  treated  glass  that  i^ch.  and  is  wntiiig  and  designing  his 


ments  of  the  composing  room. 

While  this  system  worked  out  to  a 
certain  extent,  nevertheless,  it  hampered 
the  productivity  of  the  composing  room. 


enables  the  clerk  to  write  on  it  in  pencil  ,  accordiiTg  to  ideas  dug  out  of 

and  erase  at  will  (using  common  rubber  American  books.  He  uses  all  sorts  of  ^  i^ 

eraser).  nirt.VeQ  anH  anneaU  anrt  new-fancied  phcn  F.  O  Donnell,  editor.  The  ribbon 


began  printing  its  masthead  in  a  rojnl 
blue.  Public  reaction  has  been  faw- 


1  *  •  r  k  a  f  a  pictures  and  appeals  and  new-fangled  pne  r .  i^om  c..,  eu.ior.  iner.Dow 

This  glass  top  IS  lighted  from  under-  ^^inting  processed to  get  his  selling  ar-  across  the  ^ge  serves  to  nio« 


particularly  during  emergencies  and  dur-  neath  and  its  surface  is  divided  into  guments  across,  is  learning  to  cooperate  definitely  separate  the  skyline  streanw 


ing  the  final  closing  of  the  stock  market  squares,  each  square  bearing  the  name  his  clients'  and  is  doing  his  best  to  banners  which  run  under  the 


for  the  day. 


of  a  certain  stock.  Each  clerk  handles 


On  a  light  day  the  market  closes  around  150  listed  stocks,  .^t  each  end 


stabilize  space  rates.  He  pyramids  the 
ads  on  the  page,  and  is  learning  more 


around  3  :()6  p.  m.,  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  table  beside  the  clerk  is  a  stock  thicks  in  the  promotional  trade. 


of  the  busiest  periods  of  the  day.  Mate-  ticker,  two  to  a  table. 


masthead.  The  blue  is  run  on  tht 
fudge,  at  virtually  no  extra  cost  or  it 
lay. 


teriai  for  the  first  edition  of  me  ^  "c  -viu.*.  wu.k  u.  laN.ng  uuwi.  me  he  could  get  in  the  way 

Record  starts  to  flow  m  at  fairly  heavy  stock  returns  is  simple  _as  it  is  effective.  ?  ^  naid  little 


The  actual  work  of  taking  down  the 


A  few  years  ago  an  advertising  man- 


volume  and  other  editions  of  the  Amen-  As  the  mums  come  in  over  the  tape  attention  to  the  printing  job,  and  partment  of  the  Napa  (Cal.)  Registe 

can  are  coimng  through  fast.  It  takes  hey  go  to  the  first  clerk  who  reads  off  blackmailed  unwilling  adver-  have  lieen  moved  to  the  second  floor 

from  20  to  27  minutes  to  clear  the  fina  he  s  ocks  he  nwds  on  his  desk.  The  tbe  Register  building,  at  the  cor«r 

stock  market  re^rts,  and  during  that  ta^  s  passed  on  to  the  second  conditions  have  improved  a  great  deal,  of  First  and  Coombs  streets.  Thb 

time  the  steady  flow  of  type  was  badly  who  takes  off  the  stocks  he  wishes  and  ^bat  over  60%  of  Chinese  expansion,  made  necessary  by  theRegiv 

curtailed.  he  tape  then  goes  into  a  waste  basket  tir’c  .^mwina  K.icin^^  Wvb 


of  copy  and  remuneration,  paid  little 


NAPA  REGISTER  EXPANDS 

The  editorial  rooms  and  telegraph  ik- 


The  new  system  is  patterned,  to  a  cer-  beside  him.  Two  clerks  only  are  as- 
tain  degree,  after  one  used  in  Detroit,  signed  to  a  ticket.  Naturally  not  all  of 


conditions  have  improved  a  great  deal,  of  First  and  Coombs  streets.  Thb 
it  is  still  true  that  over  60%  of  Chinese  expansion,  made  necessary  by  the  Regb- 
newspaper  advertising  proclaims  the  ter’s  steadily  growing  business,  leavo 


The  old  system  was  brought  to  Boston 


from  Pittsburgh,  hence  the  name  ^  the  «"*>•  ‘hose  active.  advertising,  while  armed  “with  modern  Theodore  Marois,  managing  editor.  wiD 


tA  a  Katiiroiiv  «Af  oil  t  Hiagic  qualitics  of  quack  medicines  more  room  on  the  ground  floor  for 

.“■'-“S  ■■¥‘'  't.ue  .hi%»bl|sh,r  naver  .he  ad,er.Wng.  busin.s,,  circohlj; 


troubles  himself  to  investigate.  China’s  and  accounting  departments,  although 


iicic.  x'ui  sdfvc  iuciiiiiiL.aiiuii  wc  win  vui  ivFuu.  :„rjjnrv 

refer  to  this  new  system  as  the  Detroit  The  printer  opposite  him  immediately  *  * 


torial  sanctum. 


system,  although  it  differs  considerably,  sets  it  down  in  type.  In  event  of  error. 


Under  the  Pittsburgh  system  it  took  or  if  for  any  reason  the  printer  fails 


at  least  20  minutes  to  turn  out  the  com-  to  get  the  returns  the  clerk  has  only 


pleted  form,  under  the  Detroit  system  to  refer  to  his  penciled  recordings  to 
it  takes  six  minutes  and  not  more  than  set  matters  right.  In  fact,  during  lulls 


seven.  An  example  on  a  recent  day,  the  two  check  back  over  their  previous 
light  market  to  be  sure,  the  market  work  to  insure  against  error. 


Tctqrum  •  Wai  OLfcaw  ‘Dispairh^  HounijstjMi  Tcwdii'^ 

^‘-JiQcbcstfr  TiMmmsn*%\im^!itl':nt{’rprisfJomdi‘1kjCifL^^^  B  | 


closed  at  3 :06  and  the  completed  form  _ 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  stereotyper  at 
3:12.  In  time  alone  this  saved  at  least 
14  minutes  over  the  old  system,  compari¬ 
son  based  on  the  same  light  type  of 
market. 

To  install  this  system  the  American 
had  its  superintendent  study  the  Detroit 
system  carefully.  A  special  room  was 
prepared  and  the  stock  market  table  was 
made  a  distinct  section  of  the  composing 
room,  complete  in  itself  and  shut  off 
from  the  main  room  by  sliding  doors.  . 

The  room  itself  is  practically  sound¬ 
proof.  It  is  approximately  25'  x  30'  in 
size.  In  one  corner  is  a  make-up  table 
where  one  man  is  on  duty.  Taking  up 
most  of  the  space  in  the  center  of  the 
room  are  two  long  narrow  tables,  ap¬ 
proximately  6'  X  10'.  Five  partitions  of 


The  finished  work  is  then  placed  on 


I  OCPtNDABU 
UNIFORM 


trtified 


DRV  MATS 

Reduce  peeesiire  in  mold* 
ing,  sere  dme  in  scorch* 
i  ing  and  cast  whh  less 
i  heat.  Reliable  for  erery 
I  dry  mat  nead. 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

JfmspapcrJrchiTccturc^Ciufinemnfj 


SXM.r.dard 


CEBTinED  MY  MAT  OOBPOBaTION 
MAMSON  AVBWl  NSW  YORK.  N.Y» 


Saturday  Paper  Still  ^‘Spinach^^  Despite 
Change  to  Tabloid^  W.  L.  White  Finds 


The  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  re- 
centl>  changed  its  Saturday  edition 
to  tabloid  size.  Exacting  some  serious 
underlying  justification  of  or  philosophy 
for  the  change,  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  queried  the  Gazette  business 
uianager,  W.  L.  White.  Revealing  that 
he  possesses  his  father’s  rare  talent  ot 
happy  sense  of  humor,  Mr.  White  ex¬ 
plained  the  move  as  follows: 

-My  dear  Sir : 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March 
31.  We  changed  to  a  tabloid  on  Satur¬ 
day  largely  out  of  idle  curiosity  to  rind 
out  what  would  happen.  The  results 
were  instantaneous.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
our  customers  flew  into  a  frenzy  of 
lethargy  and  made  no  comment  what¬ 
ever.  Five  per  cent  denounced  us  vio¬ 
lently  for  taking  their  money  and  then 
swindling  them  by  delivering  a  smaller 
paper  than  usual — flatly  refusing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  16  tabloid  pages  contained 
the  same  square  inches  of  newsprint, 
the  same  size  type  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  telegraphic  and  local  news,  ads, 
comics  and  feature  bushwa  which  were 
originally  in  our  8  standard-size  pages. 

"The  remaining  five  per  cent  covered 
us  with  confusion  and  embarrassment 
by  praising  our  initiative,  our  hustling 
modern  enterprise,  following  the  trail 
blazed  by  the  Daily  Mirror  and  the 
Subway  Sun. 

“.K  fractional  few  discerning  ones 
pointed  out  what  to  my  mind  is  the 
only  practical  advantage  of  a  tabloid — 
(aside  from  the  rich  spiritual  rewards 
which  come  from  being  able  to  say 
that  publish  one) — namely,  that  you 


can  read  it  with  your  elbows  resting 
on  your  chair  arms,  instead  of  having 
to  hold  your  hands  over  your  heaa. 

“If  the  tabloid  effected  any  econo¬ 
mies,  they  escaped  my  notice.  But  so 
far  as  I  can  see  it  has  caused  us  no 
expense,  except  for  a  little  griping  in 
the  composing  room  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day  mornings  when  the  column  rules 
are  reversed  on  the  turtles,  and  all  the 
standing  ads  have  to  lifted  out  and 
turned  round. 

“Our  advertising  manager,  who  dum¬ 
mies  the  Gazette  each  evening  for  the 
coming  day,  developed  a  mild  neurosis 
with  manic-depressive  symptoms  when, 
on  the  first  day,  he  found  that  the  same 
turtle  would  hold  pages  1  and  16,  2 
and  IS,  3  and  14,  and  so  on.  But  it  is 
working  smoothly  now. 

“Results  from  the  box  office  stand¬ 
point  were  nil.  Our  Saturday  paper 
has  for  years  been  a  flop,  so  far  as 
the  local  advertisers  are  concerned,  and 
we  are  unable  to  see  that  the  tabloid 
form  has  either  attracted  or  repelled 
cash  customers,  in  spite  of  our  syrupy 
sales  talks  of  full-page  attention  value 
for  the  price  of  half  a  page.  Most  ot 
them  believe  it,  but  the  Black  Curse  of 
Kildare  is  still  on  Saturday  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  day,  and  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  whether  we  publish  Saturday's 
paper  in  standard  size,  tabloid,  Portu¬ 
guese  or  blank  verse — it’s  still  spinach 
to  them.  If  this  answers  your  ques¬ 
tions,  you  are  at  liberty  to  quote  any 
or  all  of  it. 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  L.  White.” 


Poplar  bluff,  mo..  .\prii  lo— 

J.  H.  Wolpers,  president  of  the 
Poplar  Bluff  Printing  Company,  which 
publishes  the  Daily  American  Republic 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Citi¬ 
zen-Democrat  and  Poplar  Bluff  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  announced  purchase  of  the 
Elks  building,  near  the  heart  of  the 
downtown  section  of  Poplar  Bluff.  The 
building  will  be  a  new  home  for  his 
publications  and  commercial  printing 
establishment  in  the  early  fall. 

The  building  was  reconstructed  in 
1928  after  a  tornado  in  May  1927 
wrecked  the  old  structure.  Although 
the  purchase  price  was  not  announced, 
the  building  and  location  cost  the  Elks 
Club  approximately  $50,000. 

Mr.  Wolpers  purchased  the  building 
from  Dr.  J.  W.  MePheeters  and  as¬ 
sociates,  who  had  remodeled  the  struc¬ 
ture  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  clinic 
there.  It  has  been  occupied  for  three 
years  by  the  Poplar  Bluff  Public  Li¬ 


brary,  which  expects  to  move  into  a 
new  home. 

The  building  has  approximately  8,000 
feet  of  floor  space.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  will  be  located  in  the  front 
with  composition  rooms  in  the  rear 
on  the  main  floor.  In  the  sub-basement 
will  be  located  the  commercial  and 
newspaper  presses  and  stock  storage. 

Mr.  Wolpers  came  to  Poplar  Bluff 
in  1917  from  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  and 
purchased  the  Poplar  Bluff  Printing 
Company,  then  publishing  a  wieekly 
newspaper,  from  D.  L.  Burnside.  The 
equipment  consisted  only  of  a  “shirt- 
tail  full  of  type  and  a  name  plate.’’ 

Today  his  printing  establishment  con¬ 
sists  of  five  Intertypes,  a  Ludlow,  five 
job  presses  and  a  Duple.x  eight-page, 
double-stroke  press  for  the  newspaper. 
His  daily  newspaper  has  a  circulation 
of  approximately  5,500  and  is  delivered 
daily  in  46  towns  in  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  Poplar  Bluff. 


“SUB-O-GRAPH”  SHOWS  CARRIER  STANDING 


V  It#  0  1*^  0  0  ) 


I  I  I 


♦  I  ^ 


PUNCH- 

modem  style 


A  “CIRCULATION  Sub-O-Graph’’ 
t\  Invented  and  utilized  by  the  cir- 
c^tion  department  of  the  Birmingham 
tVftit  and  Age-Herald  shows  in  a  vis- 
aal  manner  at  all  times  the  goal  to  be 
trhieved  by  each  newspaper  boy  in  order 
to  build  up  his  delivery  route  to  100- 
per  cent  coverage. 

A  graph  similar  to  the  one  shown  is 
kept  on  display  in  each  district  office. 
There  is  a  circle  for  each  delivery  boy 
>nd  the  amount  of  lines  in  the  light  part 
of  the  circle  (and  not  the  amount  of 
“dht  part  itself)  shows  the  number  of 
PfMpKts  on  the  route  for  new  sub- 
•criptions.  The  proportion  of  the  col¬ 
ored  part  to  the  white  part  of  the  circle 
IS  not  necessarily  a  true  ratio  of  the 
oowrage  on  each  route. 

^  «ch  new  subscriber  is  obtained 
Ihe  solid  color  in  the  graph  is  extended 
WBidently  to  cover  one  of  the  white 
Iws  allocated  for  each  prospect.  A 
different  color  is  used  for  the  filled-in 
sp^  in  order  to  show  to  what  extent 
ihe  contest  for  new  subscribers  has  pro- 
A  contest  of  some  kind  is 
?*™y  under  way  and  in  this  case  it 
“Reds’’  against  the  “Blues,”  as 
^wn  on  the  graph.  The  name  of  each 


carrier-salesman  is  ascribed  l^low  his 
graph,  showing  at  a  glance  just  how 
each  carrier  stands  on  his  route. 


TINGUE 

PRESS  BLANKETS 

FELT 

Coatinj  by  Dupont 


TINGUE 

DRAW  SHEET 


TINGUE 

CUSHlON-CORK 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

04CAOO  Nnrvowc 

1117W>b«liAn.  11SE.!5IIiSL 


PUNCH— in  this  manner— is  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Kamnk  Black  Condensed,  the 
newest  of  Ludlow  typefaces,  shown 
herewith. 

In  advertising  display,  Kamak  Black 
Condensed  will  tell  a  story  so  emphat¬ 
ic  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  within 
a  measure  that  would  forbid  the  use 
of  the  average  black  typeface. 

Available  in  sizes  from  14  to  72  point. 

Specimen  sheets  gladly  sent  on  request. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


+  +  + 
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MADE  1,008  CASTS  IN  DAY 


JUST  how  many  swift  men  there  are 
in  the  mechanical  departments  of 
the  Wilmington  ( Del. )  Jonrnal-Every- 
Evcning  it  is  dif- 


FI.  E.  Larosch 


Illinois  Editor  Is  Rounding  Out  90 
Years  As  Crusader  and  Philosopher 


ficult  to  decide. 
There  is  one, 
however,  who 
has  a  record  that 
his  fellow  work¬ 
ers  believe  is  un¬ 
usual. 

This  man  is 
Henry  E.  La¬ 
rosch.  operator  of 
a  Ludlow  caster. 
On  a  recent  heavy 
day  he  averaged 
112  casts  an  hour 


for  nine  straight 
hours.  That,  of 
course,  involved  overtime,  which  was 
required  by  the  day’s  rush  of  work. 
The  casts  are  calculated  on  a  12-point 
type  on  a  22.5-em  slug. 

Mr.  Larosch’s  regular  average  is 
from  75  to  85  slugs  an  hour.  He  sets 
all  display  lines  for  ads,  all  banner 
heads,  and  also  all  2,  5  and  4-column 
heads.  He  has  run-of-the-hook  copy, 
\ery  little  of  it  typewritten. 

Mr.  Larosch  is  a  native  of  Lehighton. 
Pa.,  but  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Wil¬ 
mington  for  the  last  35  years.  He 
learned  the  printing  trade  in  the  office 
of  the  Wilmington  Morning  News, 
starting  in  October,  1904.  He  went 
with  the  li’ilmington  Evening  Journal 
in  February,  1911,  and  since  January  2, 
1933,  has  been  with  the  Journal-Every- 
Evening. 


PLANT  IS  ALTERED 

The  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News 
has  completed  extensive  alterations  to 
its  plant  providing  1,600  additional  feet 
of  floor  space.  -■Ml  the  machines  and 
proof  presses  are  now  on  one  floor. 


A.  T.  F.  WtANCH  MOVES 

The  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders  Sales  Corporation 
has  moved  to  larger  quarters  at  2135 
Pine  Street. 


TO 

jCRStYVlLLt 

The  HOME  of 

BNOEvIOEPAfiE' 


Sign  placed  by  Jerseyville  Chamber  of  Commerre  at  north  and  south  rity  limits 
on  state  route  No.  3  in  April  of  last  year. 


know.  Uncle  Joe,  that  it  is 

1  11 


Mrs.  Edna  Wallace 

“The  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home,” 
says  Mrs.  Edna  Wallace,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Murray  (Utah)  Weekly, 
and  while  I  like  printing  to  break  the 
monotony  of  domestic  life  I  think  a 
woman  should  not  take  business  too 
seriously — it  is  not  meant  for  her.  That 
does  not  mean  I  do  not  like  the  print¬ 
ing  and  newspai^r  business.  I  And  it 
fascinating,  particularly  while  writing 
ads  and  creating  ideas.”  Shown  above 
at  her  machine,  Mrs.  Wallace  is  re¬ 
garded  as  Utah’s  best  known  weekly 
newspaper  woman.  She  has  been  an 
operator  for  30  years  and  was  “just 
about  all  there  was  to  be”  at  the 
Coalville  (Utah)  Summit  County  Bee 
11  years  ago.  She  has  been  in  M^urray 
eight  years  doing  editorial  work  and 
supervising  the  composing  department. 


utterly  impossible  for  me  to  at 
tend  to  the  mail  I  get,  but  not  so  with 
yours.  Keep  writing  to  me,  for  it  is 
from  such  friends  as  you  that  I  learn 
conditions  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try.” 

It  is  recognition  such  as  this,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  from  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  which  marks 
Joseph  M.  “Uncle  Joe”  Page,  editor  of 
the  Jerseyville  (Ill.)  Democrat,  as  one 
apart  from  the  ranks  of  small  city 
editors.  A  portion  of  a  letter  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  governor  of  Illinois 
said:  “While  I  do  not  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  answer  all  of  my  heavy  cor¬ 
respondence,  I  want  you  to  know  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  because 
your  letters  contain  encouragement  and 
valuable  suggestions.” 

“Welcome  to  Jerseyville,  the  Home 
of  Uncle  Joe  Page,”  say  signs  greeting 
motorists  as  they  arrive  in  the  tiny 
Illinois  city. 

Thus  city,  state  and  nation  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  unsung  builders  of  the 
country  who  for  67  years  has  battled 
away  with  his  pen  and  typewriter  for 
improvement  of  his  home  community 
and  his  country.  When  May  20  comes 
around.  Uncle  Joe  will  round  out  90 
years  of  colorful  existence — 90  years 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
Central  States — ^90  years  filled  with  the 
thrills  and  pains  of  editorship — 90  years 
crammed  full  of  humor  and  adventure. 
And  if  you  could  see  one  of  the  letters 
Uncle  Joe  has  typed  recently,  you’d  say 
he  barely  had  a  good  start. 

That’s  why  the  story  of  Uncle  Joe 
Page  deserves  more  than  short  shrift. 
It’s  a  novelette  of  American  journalism 
in  the  tiny  office  of  a  typical  country 
weekly.  Here  is  an  editor  who  has  been 
soldier,  politician,  public  utilities  head, 
historian,  vigilante  and  humorist. 

Perhaps  those  best  acquainted  with 
Uncle  Joe,  through  the  recognition  th^ 
have  given  him,  are  better  judges  of  his 
career. 

A  $750,0(X)  bridge,  which  spans  the 
Illinois  river  at  Hardin,  Ill.,  was  named 
“Joe  Page  Bridge”  by  former  (jovemor 
Louis  L.  Emmerson  in  appreciation  of 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Page  on  the 
state  highway  advisory  board,  a  post 
which  he  held  without  salary  during 
terms  of  four  governors  representing 
both  major  political  parties.  For  17 
years  he  has  worked  for  the  conversion 
of  black  Illinois  dirt  roads  into  concrete 
highways. 

Another  honor,  probably  unequalled 
in  the  nation,  goes  to  Uncle  Joe.  He 
has  been  master  in  chancery  of  Jersey 
County  continuously  since  1885.  This 
long  service  brought  him  reco^ition 
from  the  Illinois  supreme  court  in  1930 
when  all  justices  of  the  court  signed 
a  congratulatory  communication,  which 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  Page  by  a  clerk 
of  the  court. 

Recognition  by  his  community  and 


his  state  was  won  by  persistent  and 
militant  campaigning  by  Mr.  Page  for 
the  things  that  he  felt  were  right.  True 
to  the  individualistic  newspaper  period 
to  which  he  belongs,  Mr.  Page  carried 
on  his  fight  in  and  out  of  public  office. 

Always  working  for  a  better  social 
order.  Uncle  Joe  now  has  a  plan  which 
will  give  every  unemployed  man,  from 
16  to  60,  work,  and  in  the  end  not  cost 
the  jtate  or  nation  a  cent,  he  says : 

“I  doubt  very  much  that  the  plan  will 
be  adopted,”  he  feels,  however,  “as  it 
will  be  called  inflation,  and  the  powers 
that  be  never  have  thought  much  of  that 
plan,  although  that  is  what  they  gave 
me  when  I  w'as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War  and  promoted  twice  for  what  they 
called  ‘bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.’ 
Although  the  government  promised  us 
$30  a  month,  this  ‘shinplaster’  stuff 
they  gave  us  would  be  taken  by  mer¬ 
chants  at  only  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
But  I  never  kicked.  We  have  the  best 
country  on  earth  and  I  may  well  be 
proud  of  it,  for  my  great-grandfather, 
Charles  Page,  went  out  under  the  call 
of  Paul  Revere  and  fought  through 
the  Revolution,  and  I  am  claiming  that 
the  man  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  pushing 
the  ice  away,  in  the  picture  of  Wash¬ 
ington  crossing  the  Delaware,  is  my 
great-grandfather,  because  I  have  in¬ 
herited  his  trait  of  pushing  things  out 
of  the  way  for  others  all  my  life.  Of 
course,  if  any  other  fellow  can  show 
this  man  was  his  relative,  it  is  all  right 
with  me.” 

When  the  Spanish-American  war 
broke  out.  Uncle  Joe,  with  a  former 
Confederate  colonel,  raised  a  regiment 
and  tendered  it  to  Governor  Tanner. 
During  the  World  War,  as  commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  post,  he  tendered  to 
Governor  Lowden  the  membership, 
“only  IS  of  us,”  to  guard  a  bridge  in 
his  section  over  which  the  soldiers  were 
being  taken  to  St.  Louis,  “as  it  was 
being  rumored  that  some  of  the  German 
sympathizers  talked  of  blowing  it  up 
sometime  when  a  train  loaded  with 
soldiers  would  be  passing  over  the 
bridge.” 

After  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he 
served  to  the  end  and  was  in  nine 
battles,  being  wounded  and  left  for  dead 
at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Uncle  Joe  went 
to  Jerseyville,  at  the  age  of  20  and 
bound  himself  out  as  a  carpenter’s 
helper  for  $2  a  week  and  board,  for 
three  years. 

He  successively  was  chief  of  police, 
city  alderman,  city  clerk,  city  treasurer, 
mayor  for  four  terms  m  succession  and 
later  for  one  term.  He  acquired  his 
newspaper  early  in  his  career  borrow¬ 
ing  every  dollar. 

Uncle  Joe  battled  successfully  for 
a  water  system.  He  refused  to  run  for 
mayor  once,  so  he  could  organize  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  which  the  city  officials 
had  not  sanctioned.  He  put  through 
early  pavement  projects  in  his  town. 

Long  before  the  movement  of  decen¬ 


tralizing  industry  hit  the  nation.  Uncle 
Joe  was  engaged  in  taking  factories  ti 
Jerseyville  to  provide  employment  foe 
his  neighbors. 

He  helped  sink  the  first  artesian  wtC 
2,000  feet  to  get  water,  and  led  drive 
which  resulted  in  erection  of  the  dtj 
hall  and  a  beautiful  mausoleum. 

“Over  40  years  ago,”  he  says,  “a 
one  of  the  times  1  was  mayor,  I  induced 
three  friends  to  organize  an  electric 
light  company.  Little  was  known  a 
that  time  about  electric  lights  and  wha 
was  called  the  ‘three  wire  phase’  was 
used,  the  current  not  being  deadly. 

“Most  of  the  people,  however,  were 
afraid  and  would  not  wire  their  homes. 
The  city  had  agreed  to  light  the  streets, 
nevertheless,  and  when  the  current  was 
turned  on,  to  show  it  was  not  deadly 
I  held  the  two  wires  connected  witt 
the  engine,  and  the  city  was  lighted 
through  my  body.  It  was  a  foolist 
thing  to  do,  and  gave  me  a  great  shoct 
but  it  satisfied  the  people  there  was  no 
danger  in  putting  it  in  their  homes.” 

In  1893  Governor  John  P.  Altgdd 
appointed  Mr.  Page  as  official  enter¬ 
tainer  to  editors  of  the  world  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

“I  am  a  little  proud  of  the  fact,”  he 
says  modestly,  “that  I  paid  for  three 
stenographers  and  my  own  board  and 
expenses  for  the  full  six  months  of  the 
Fair.  1  was  given  $5,000  by  the  state 
legislature  and  by  the  Fair  Association 
10,000  admission  tickets  with  which  to 
entertain  the  editors  of  the  world.  And 
(now  do  not  faint)  at  the  end  of  the 
Fair,  I  returned  to  the  state  $1,008  oi 
the  $5,000  they  gave  me.” 

He  was  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  for  IS 
years  and  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  for  24  years 
He  was  president  of  the  latter  organin- 
tion  one  year. 

When  Uncle  Joe  was  married  in 
1871,  he  and  his  bride  sat  on  a  wash 
bench  he  made  to  receive  guests.  Each 
year  since  that  time  the  same  old  bench 
has  been  used  on  their  wedding  anni¬ 
versary.  Many  prominent  citizens  oi 
the  state  have  been  thus  greeted  by  thL 
country  newspaperman  who  hasn't  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  make  his  paper  woric  for 
the  gcx)d  of  his  community. 


BIG  LINOTYPE  INSTALLATION 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  installation  of  24  new  Model 
8  Linotypes,  more  than  50  fonts  of  Ionic 
No.  5  body  matrices  from  to  9 
point,  and  several  display  fonts  for 
news  heads  and  advertising.  This  Lino¬ 
type  installation  is  part  of  a  modemia- 
tion  plan  being  carried  out  by  the  Eagle 
to  “prepare  itself  to  handle  more  bmi- 
ness  in  the  days  ahead.” 


ANOTHER  KARNAK  FACE 

Karnak  Black  Condensed  is  the  lat¬ 
est  typeface  announced  by  Ludlon 
Typograph  Company,  2032  Clybom 
avenue,  Chicago.  It  is  available  i 
matrix  form,  and  presents  another  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Karnak  family,  already  avail- 
abel  in  light,  medium  and  black  I'er- 
sions. 


VULCAN 


CYLINDER  PACKINGS 
INKING  ROLLERS 
MOLDING  BLANKETS 


More  than  1000 
Newspapers 


are  now  usin3  Vulcan  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  include  felt  and 
non-felt  press  blankets,  E.  D. 
blankets,  draw  sheets,  and 
underpackines.  Also  inkinj 
rollers  and,  for  the  Stereoty^ 
ins  Department,  buckle-proof 
moldins  blankets. 


VULCAN  PROOFING  CO 

1  st  Avc  and  58th  St.,  BrooUlyrv  N  Y 
Seattle.  Wash.,  Ralph  Leber  Co  I'*' 


[ 
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TLY-BOY”  WINNER  OF  ART  PRIZE 


WOODCUTS”  EFFECTIVE 


Picture  .hich  won  first  prize  for  ntechanical  worker.  or  7orTaTc^ng"Sf  ^cms  an^d 

COMPETING  with  some  of  the  fore-  after  joining  the  Bulletin  to  support  his  niatrices  for  the  composing  room, 
most  artists  of  the  Philadelphia  education.  In  1924  he  won  one  of  the  whether  done  m  the  composing  room  or 
area,  Walter  Gardner,  Philadelphia  Ev-  Academy’s  coveted  Cresson  traveling  office  set  apart  for  such  purpose. 

ning  Bulletin  “fly-boy,”  won  one  of  four  scholarships  and  left  his  newspaper  job  Publishers  propose  that  the  office  shall 
first  awards  in  the  first  regional  ex-  temporarily  to  observe  the  technique  b^  judge  as  to  work  to  be  per- 
hibition  of  oil  paintings  sponsored  some  of  the  masters  in  art  galleries  in  Eng-  formed  by  each  journeyman  em- 
lime  ago  by  the  John  Wanamaker  store  land,  France  and  Italy.  ployed. 

in  that  city.  _  Continuance  of  the  present  apprentice 

Gardner,  'who  is  33  and  has  been  an  CHICAGO  UNION  ASKS  suggested  by  the 

employe  of  the  Bulletin’s  delivery  de-  ,,,  publishers  favor  an  appren- 

partment  for  the  last  nine  years,  was  Aijt  Klolli  tice  ratio  of  one  to  eight.  Publishers 

virtually  unknown  as  an  artist.  Al-  - - -  u  •  propose  that  office  boys  (not  appren- 

though  he  exhibited  a  picture  in  the  Pcnte*"*  A*k  Journeyman  For  Each  tices)  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  proof 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Teletypietter  or  Semagraph —  presses,  carry  proofs,  copy,  type  on 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1933  and  Publiahers  Seek  8-Hour  Shift  galleys,  metal  and  type  to  and  from 

again  last  year,  he  was  “discovered”  •  w--,.  Contract  machines  and  wash  rollers  and  that 

by  the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project  and  _  outside  help  may  be  employed  to  wipe 

is  slowly  but  surely  making  a  name  for  In  negotiating  a  new  tvnograohical  und  clean  machines  and  fill  metal 


BUYS  FACTORY  SITE 

The  In-Tag  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  International  Printing  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  purchased  8S,(XX)  square  feet 
of  area  at  the  northeast  corner  of  West 
51st  and  Whipple  streets,  Chicago,  for 
a  new  factory  sitj.  The  In-Tag  (Com¬ 
pany  plans  immediate  construction  of 
a  two-story  concrete  factory  and  office 
building. 


Decrease  Your  Costs 
By  Increasing  the  Service  You  Get 


A  WOOD  {Service  Man  has  experience  you 
can  use — at  no  extra  cost.  He  has  faced 
a  lot  of  complicated  and  tricky  problems.  Out 
of  the  many  solutions  of  these,  has  developed 
a  practical  knowledge  that  is  of  immeasurable 
value.  Will  you  let  him  serve  you? 


LINOTYPE 


excelsior 

THE  MODERN  BODY  FACE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


May  we,  Mr.  Publisher,  lay  one 
burden  upon  your  otherwise  spot¬ 
less  conscience?  Then  come  for  a 
little  stroll  down  Main  Street.  And 
as  you  bid  a  cheerful  “Good  Morn¬ 
ing”  to  Tom  and  Joe  and  Mary,  just 
notice  how  many  of  them  look  out 
on  the  world  through  glasses — not 
the  rose-colored  variety,  but  those 
that  are  crutches  to  weary  eyes. 

Ask  yourself,  if  you  have  the 
courage,  how  much  of  the  eye- 
trouble  in  your  city  may  be  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  reading  your  news¬ 
paper.  Not  a  pleasant  thought;  but 
after  all,  those  people  are  your 
friends  and  readers.  They’ve  made 
your  paper  what  it  is,  and  you’ve 
made  their  eyes  what  they  are. 

But,  if  you  must  have  one  gen¬ 
eration  of  crippled  eyes  on  your^ 
conscience,  remember  there’s  an¬ 
other  coming.  Youth,  its  eyes  un¬ 
dimmed  as  yet  by  the  struggle  with 
battered  7  point,  rates  Excelsior.' 

Excelsior  is  the  body  face  that 
stays  readable  under  the  most  try¬ 
ing  printing  conditions.  That  can 
go  through  dry-mat  stereotyping, 
rubber  ink-rollers  and  high-speed 
presses — and  come  out  with  never 
a  smudge  or  a  wrinkle  on  its  ever 
smiling  face. 

Give  your  city  a  few  years  of 
Excelsior,  and  ask  the  oculists  if 
folks  don’t  see  better. 

Linotype  Exceldor 

Excelsior  the  modem  newspaper  8  pt  Ns.  1 
Excelsior  the  modem  newsiwpe  SH  pL  Ns.  1 
Excelsior  the  modem  newspa  6  pt  Ns.  1 
Excelsior  the  modem  newsp  r  pt  Ns.  l 
Excelsior  the  modem  news  r  pt  Ns.  i 
Excelsior  the  modem  new  pt  Ns.  i 
Excelsior  the  modem  new  s  pt  Na  s 
Excelsior  the  modem  new  s  pt  Na  i 
Excelsior  the  modern  ne  9  pt 
Excelsior  the  modern  n  lo  pt 
Excelsior  the  modern  n  Pt 
Excelsior  the  moder  i»pt 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


LU 


